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TRANSLATOR'S PEEFACE. 



In the following abridgment and selectifMi from Yamhagen yon 

Ense's Memorabilia (Denkwiirdigkeiten), I have used mj best 
discretion in the choice of such passages as seemed to me most 
likely to interest English readers, in the autobiography of a 
German who was by turns a soldier^ a writer^ and a diplomatist. 
From want of space I have been compelled to omit or compress 
much that is amusing^ but 1 trust that by this process I have 
not spoilt a most entertaining book. 

It wpuld be superfluous here to give any account of the 
author's checqnered and adventurous life^ or of the stirring 
times and events in wliich he has been an actor, and of which 
he has become the narrator* I need only state that, after serving 
at Wagram, on the Elbe, in Ilolstein, and in the campaign 
whi<^ brought the allies before the gates of Paris in 1814, 
Varnhagen accompanied Prince Hardenberg to the Congress of 
Viemi% as secretary. At the Prince's instigation he wrote 
gljundry papers on the partition of Saxuiiy, and other knotty 
^^aestions. He then went as IVussian charg^ d'affaires to Carls- 
g^uhe, and was subsequently appointed minister in the United 
^^tates : the latter appointment he did not accept, but has lived 
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TEAKSLATOR'S PB£FAC£. 



mnee 1819 at BerUa, eofaetaniij oceopied with literaxy panmta, 
and latfeerlj engaged in the stady of the Buasiaii lan^age and 

literature. 

The Memorabilia (Denkwoidigkdten) were published in 

1843 — 1846, in four volumes octavo, together with three volumes 
of miaoeUaneoiis writings (vermiachte Schriften)^ consisting of 
talesy short sketches of character, and reviews. Vamhagen has 
likewise written several Toiuiaes of biographies^ which have 
deservedly obtained great snccess in his own country, where he 
ahK> enjoys a very high reputation as a critic and essayist 

I cannot condude these few lines about Vamhagen von Enae 
without mention ol hia wife, Bahel Levin or Hobert, whom he 
married in 1814, and whose letters he has since her death edited 
in three volumes octavo, together with two volumes of sketches 
of her Mends and associates. Bahd's influence on the society 
oi Berlin, and over so many of the distinguished men of her 
time^ sufficiently proves that she must have been a very remariL- 

able woman. 

A. D. Cr. 

London, March, 1847. 

♦ 
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CHAPTER L 

Parentage and early Life. — State of Germany towards the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century. — Diisseldorf. — Tlie Convent of St. Barbara Garten. 
— The Convent of La Trappe, at Dussclthal. — The French Revolution^ 
— ^ Voyage up the Rhine. — Strasburg Cathedral. — The Costume of the 
Wonieu.- — State oi public Feeling in Strasburg. — Public Rejoicings. — 
National Guards. — French Emlu^rants in the Brisgau. — Viscomte de 
Mirabeau. • — Reckless Conduct ot the £migrants. 1 78^ — 1 792. 

Faiolt recorda bare generally been collected and published 
either from motives of Yanily or for the sake of worldly ad- 
vantage, but tliey might undoubtedly be made to serve more 
important purposes if properly directed. The successive, genera- 
tionsy the increase and duratioii of a family, their intermar- 
riages and changes of place and conntry ; their altered circum- 
stances ; the yarieties of character and talent ; all thisi treated 
with due discrimination, would afford materials for useful re- 
flection. The threads of private life, followed throucrh several 
generations, would exhibit the course of events in a new 
and peculiar form. In this manner a method of genea-> 
logical study might be pursued, having for its object higher 
views and nobler purposes than atipresent ; every thing, how- 
ever, would depend uixm the intelligence and good sense of the 
author. I do not undertake to give an example of such a 
yoL. J. B 
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WAR OF LIBERATION IN GERMANY. L^hap. X. 



method myself, but I will prefix a shorfc account of my an- 
cestors before I begin to relate my own life. 

The race from which I spring has been settiied in Westphalia 
from the very earliest period. "The old, famous, and noble 
family of Von Ense," as it is called by the Westphalian chro- 
nicler, Yon Steinen, separated in early times into two branches^ 
one of which took the name Yon Ense from an old castle near 
Arensberg; and the other that of Schnidewindt. In the re- 
cords of the tliirtecuth century we find the Von Euses fre- 
quently mentioned as knights, lords of castles, hif^h haiUffs, 
privy councillors, canons, &c. ; at one time holding military, at 
anotiiier civil, offices. In the course of time the Yon Ensea 
gradually quitted the career of arms, and devoted f&emselves 
more exdusiyely to the learned and clerical professions, in 
which equal honours ^\ ere to be acquired, combined with profit 
and intellectual advantages. 

This tendency was further promoted by a certain Conrad 
Ton Ense, snmamed Yamhagen, a canon of Cologne cathe- 
dral, and pastor at Lierlon, who, in the year 1520, foonded 
an hereditary vicariate at the church of St. Martin, and en- 
dowed it with, a considerable income. This still remains the 
exclusive property of the Varnhagen lamily. The first incum- 
bent, Johann Yon Ense, likewise called Yamhagen, took an 
active part in the Beformatton, and, after great opposition, in- 
trodnced the Lutheran form of worship into Iserlon. The next 
step was tlie marriage of the vicar. His first wife — for he 
subsequently married a second time — was a Von Kettier, the 
sister of the Duke of Courland ; and from Tier sprung my imme- 
diate ancestors, who nearly ail of them followed the learned 
professions, and were either clergymen or physicians. The 
family now belonged by position and profession to tlic burcrher 
class, and held the liberal opinions which are often to be found 
in that station oi life. 

Meanwhile an event had taken place which <»nsed a great 
severance of the family ties. My great-grand&iher, who had 
settled as a physician at Paderbom, was converted to the Ca- 
tholic reliirion by the Jesuits, a body which has always offered 
consideral)lo attractions to men of learning. His descendants 
naturally were of the same faith, but, although outwardly sepa- 
rated from their Protestant relations^ they always retained a 
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PARENTAGE AND EARLY LIFE. 



freer spirit of inquiry, which was increased by the spirit of tke 
limes and hj their devotion to the stadj of medieiDe^ 
' Hy grand&thcar, after stadying si the Frotestant UxuTefsity 
of Leyden in Holland^ ^veiled over Prussia and Austria, and 
selected Vienna as his home : his intention, however, was frus- 
trated by a quarrel with the iamous physician Van Swieten. 
He came to Dnsseldorf, and, contrary to the usual habit of 
tihe famify, took as hia wife a fore%ner — the daughter of a 
m^K^bant at Petersburg. 

My father received the usual instruction from the JesuitSy 
without, however, being much influenced by their views and 
doctrines. He then, following the example of his ancestors, 
atudiedmedicine, tot at Heidelbei^, subsequently at Strasburg^ 
aad' Paris. He married a Protestant of Strasburg, to whom 
he had been engaged while at the Unirersity, and finally settled 
at Dnsseldorf where I was born on the 2ist of February, 1785. 



Great chanjre^ liad taken place during the eighteentli cen- 
tury ; the most toilsome and thankless part of the work was> 
done, and people were expecting to reap the fruit of their la- 
bours : a rapid development was taking place, bnt its results^ 
were still to come. France was the centre whence radiated 
a complete change of feelings and opinions : religious \^ews, the 
constitutions of states, education, society, all was to be altered : 
old forms were to be abohshed ; the very government appeared 
to be willing and plianti and the excitable, clever, and accom- 
plished Prench nation had a prodigious effect on other countries: 
the influence of its talents and activity reached as far even as 
Poland and Russia. The new impulse was commimicated to the 
heads of the nation, — emperors, kings, princes, and men in the 
higher ranks of life were subject to its influence long before it had 
descended to the middle and lower classes. North America had 
already adopted an independent form of government compared 
with which the degree of freedom enjoyed by England, Holland, 
Switzerland, and parts of Germany was notliing. 

It would, however, be a great error to suppose that Germany 
had not an equal share in the comprehensive labours of that 
century : the glory, indeed, was all with the French ; but 6er* 
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numy had not been behindhand. The last years of Frederick 
the Great shed a lustre over the Prussian monarchj, and the 
reforms of the Emperor Joseph IL were working great changes 
in the Aufltrian herecUtarj dominions and in the whole Grennan 
mpire. Principles of humanity, freedom of thought, and to- 
leration, had a strong hold upon those who sat on thrones : 
prosperity, commerce, and a general thirst after knowledge 
had taken root during an interval of many years' peace. All 
classes were actively engaged in the pursuit of instruction, 
and in ridding themselyes of their several prejudices : in short, 
the whole nation had made rapid progress in g^eral inteUi- 
gence. 

This was remarkably the case on the lower Rhine. This 
district, composed of princely states, free imperial towns, arch- 
bishoprics, electorates, and other spiritual dominions, united 
within itself the most various elements : moreover, it enjoyed 
free trade with Holland and England, was in constant commu- 
nication with France, to which it looked for intellectual culture, 
manners, and f ashions, besides being influenced by its immediate 
contact with Prussia, and more remotely with Austria through 
Belgium. 

Dusseldorf had made greater advances than other towns. It 

had formerly been a royal residence, and was still considered as 
such, although the court had removed to Manheim : as the prin- 
cipal town in the dukedom of Juliers and Berg, it was the seat 
of government, and its position on the Rhine gave it great com- 
mercial advantages : it was a well-built thriving town, full of 
intelligent inhabitants, military and civil officers, provincial 
nobility, and strangers who tlocked to see its famed gallery of 
pictures.* Add to this that a good company of actors per- 
formed during the winter season, and sufficient reasons havo 
been given to entitle Dusseldorf to be considered one of the 
most agreeable towns on the Rhine. 

earliest impressions and recollections, however, are not 
associated with a town life, but with the garden and with the 
Rhine. The back of our little house in a by-street looked out 
on the river, and just enough ground was saved from the Rhine 

* Abw fomung part of the eoUeetion at Munich* <~ TVanA 
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hy means of piles aud stakes to form a little garden. Steps led 
£rom a window of the drawing-room down, to this space^ which 
was laid oat in grass-plats and ^ower-beda : its bright Sunny 
prospect up the river, the strong running stream, the view of the 
opposite bankb, and the wholesome fresh air, made it a perfect 
paradise for us children. I still renic niljer the pure pleasures, 
the happy spirits, and the bright days we then enjoyed, f xom 
my third to my fifth year this garden is associated in my re- 
collections with pictures of an unbroken summer. 

During my early childhood I paid a visit to my father^s sister, 
who was a nun in the convent of St. Barbaia- Garten in Rhein- 
berg. She had been admitted into this convent, which was in- 
tended only for noble maidens, by the favour of the court, and, 
young and inezperiencedi she eagerly seized this opportunity 
of ensuring salvation. During her noviciate she r^retted 
her determination, but shame and helplessness induced her 
to persevere. We found her in the beauty of youth, kind, 
composed, and tolerably contented. She played well on the 
otgan, wrote and drew beautifully, and busied herself worthily 
and agreeably in her spiritual duties. My father, whom she 
treated with some ceremony, spoke to her without witnesses, 
inquired into her circumstances and views, and offered to assist 
her in quitting the convent if she wished it. He proniis* d to 
do it by force if he could not succeed by fair means : the Prus- 
sian frontiers, which were close at hand, offered a secure retreat 
She rejected his proposal with many thanks : she had got used 
to her mode of life, and could conceive none other. 

All this was told to ine afterwards. I was then full of the 
impression which the beautiful rooms, the good ibod, and the 
numerous company made upon me. The court and garden in 
which we passed the evening in the open air offered me every 
induceraent to play. Nevertheless an impression of awe and 
seclusion which prevailed in the place, and the few words of 
pity and commiseration which I heard bestowed upon the poor 
nuns, made me exceedingly glad to leave the convent. 

My good aunt's history had a most mdancholy termination* 
She grew bHnd, and lost her senses. Whether it was that the 
nuns thought her condition in itself required stem treatment, 
or that she uttered expressions which showed her former dis- 

B 3 
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likr to monastic life, aiul wliieh the nuns lieltl to be iinjrofllj, 
obstinate, and deserving of punisliment, — I know not what were 
the reksonSy — but my unfortunate aunt was most orueUj shut ap 
in a remote dark sort of cellar, where she passed nuuiy jem 
subject to the hardest privatioiis. Her younger brother, who 
was a professor at Cologne, frequently went with the intention 
of seeing \m\ but could never obtain an interview. He took 
adrantage of the French being in possession of the country, and, 
accompanied by some gens-d'armes, he one day unexpectedly 
demanded admittance in the name of the civil anthoritiesy trho 
were not to be resisted. The nuns had no time to make any 
preparations ; and, on following them closely, the most miserable 
.spectacle prei>ented itsvAi' to his sii^ht. His unfortunate sister 
was seated totally naked on the bare earth ; she had neither a 
blanket nor straw, neither table nor chair ! When they brought 
her something to eat, the nuns offered her a spoon and a fork : 
«he took no heed of them, but seized the food with her fingers^ 
plainly showing that she had for years lost the habit of using 
any thing else, much as the cruel nuns wished to conceal 
the fact. When her brother spoke to her she recognised his 
voice, wept, and lamented her condition ; accusing no one, but 
only hoping that she might be better treated in future* She 
was weak in intellect and stupified, owing most likdiy to her 
long years of terrible suffering ; but by no means raving mad, 
which alone could lun e excused sueh treatment. Her gentle- 
ness continued unchanged* and works of charity and devotion 
were her constant occupation. She lived for some years in a 
religious community at Cologne at the expense of the nuns, in a 
weak but placid state of mind, perfectly quiet, and died at an 
extreme old age in IS 1 4. 

I had another opportunity of seeing conventual life, and this 
presented itself under a very cheerful aspect. Not far £com Dus- 
seldorf there was a convent of La Trappy the severest of all 
x>rder8 of monks. This order has few followers : iliere are only 
this one convent in Germany, another in Italy, and the famous 
/ one in France, established by the founder ol t he 01(1(1 . People 
gave the most horrible account of the hard, deadening mode 
•of life of the wretched brethren ; upon whom, besides de^ 
dsilence and a perpetual contemplation of deatii, the most toilsome 
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field labours were imposed. If these miserable men were the 
subject of commiseration, aud were considered as sacriiiced to 
tbe most absurd system of superstition, thc^y^ also gave an opn 
portani^ of piaising tlie spirit of enlightemuoDl^ whidi liad 
even penetrated lihe walb of the darkest of all coiiyeiits, and 
must eventually destroy them. My memory retained some cir- 
cumstances of which I did not understand the import until my 
riper years explained them. The monks had selected my father 
as their B»edloal attendanf ; and as there were many siek, I £re- 
quentlj went to Dusselthal with him. We never penetrated 
into the dark interior of tbe convent — this may have been dis- 
mal enough — but the rooms set apart for the reception of the 
sick, and the refreshment of visitors, had nothing repulsive 
about them. Here, moreoYer, the strict rule of silence was not 
enforced; the monks chatted, and drank wine with the'viaitorB 
to ihexr hearts* ecmtent: cakes and irait were hiid before us, of 
which a large share fell to my lot, and my pockets were filled 
with good tliiugs to eat on niy way home. They put no re- 
straint on their conversation before a child, who seemed occupied 
with roflariea and pictures of saintsi and troubled their heads no 
more about me* Thus» without intending it^ I heard things, the 
fun import of which I did not quite understand, but which sounded 
as if they were not quite right, and gave me the idea that these 
holy men were full of roguery and tricks. When the words 
told me littie or nothing, the look| the sarcastic self-satisfied 
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were aecompanied, explained them alL On my way home, I 

asked my father when a certain monk, who was partieularly 
kind to me, would be ill again, so as to talk and drink Avine. 
It wa3 clear that I conceiv( d the poor creatures looked upon 
iUness as an advantage, and settled among each other who was 
to enjoy his turn. I saw that I was not far wrong, from the 
good-humoured way in which my father muttered some words, 
laughing to himself, without giving me any fui'ther au;3wer. 



When I was about six years of agCi my mother and sister 
Tisited Strasburg, the sight of which awakened in my mother 
the strongest affection for her native town, with which so many 
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tender recollections were associated, and what she said to my 
father recalled his old love for the university in which he had 
Studied. He compared the brilliant and agreeable life of the 
capital of Alsace with the small and dull society of Dussel- 
dorf» and he finally determined to leaye the latter, which was 
rapidly becoming more and more a mere provincial town, and 
to settle at Strasburg. But there were other motives stronger 
than these. 

The French Revolution of 1789 had every where prodnced 
great excitement : the friends of improvement, fireedom, and 
humanity expected a new and general diffusion of prosperity 
from this great movement. My father had been among the 
first to hail and to record his opinion of these glorious prospects. 
It is true that he recoiled with horror from the scenes of vio- 
lence and cruelty which took place at first, and occasionally 
recurred ; he wished to see the object of his hopes obtained 
only Ijy gentle means. But these cruelties were lost sight of 
in the great stream of innovation and improvement. Moreover, 
the movement now appeared to be taking a direction favour- 
able to order ; the National Assembly was busily employed in 
framing a fresh constitution^ and to b^ong to the new state of 
things in which freedom, law, and brotherly love were re- 
cognised, seemed to be the happiest lot which could fidl to the 

share of a ell-thinking man. 

The voyage up the lihine to Manheim was the pleasantest 
event in my youthful life. The cabin was large and comfortable ; 
but the deck was most agreeable to US| in spito of the ijestraint pnt 
upon our actions for fear of falling overboard. We made 
acquaintance with the sailors, learnt the use of much of the 
gear of the vessel, and had our attention called to the remarkable 
objects and towns on the shore. There was no lack of tales 
and old legends ; but what captivated us most was to look for 
hours on the deep green water, and to follow with our eyes the 
rijl^les and eddies of the stream. Thevoyi^ewas long and 
slow. On tlie towing-path, at a di^5tance, we saw the team of 
horses dragging our vessel with some diiliculty against the 
current The middle of the rope, which was tied to the top of 
the mast^ was generally hidden in the water ; but when a stronger 
current than usual, or the act of rounding some pdnt, caused 
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the dripping rope to jump out of the water, and to ahine and 
glance in the air, our joy knew no bounds, and we waited a 
long time for such a sight. 

We stayed some time in Majence, and also in Mauheinip 
whence we went hj land ; and the change from the easy mode 
of travelling in a ship to that by a carriage was 'ray disagree- 
able to us. After passing Rastatt we saw the huge Stras- 
burg Minster in the distance, and rapidly a])})inached the 
wonderful apparition, which grew larger and clearer every 
moment : the road made a turn, and what had hitherto ap> 
peareda dark mass suddenly became transparent— a magic 
network of delicate threads stood out in bold-relief against 
the sky, and "was every where open to thf fiood of light.— 
No otlur is equal to this iirst impression oi' tlie Minster: it 
overpowers the senses while it quickens the imagination : it 
satisfies^ yet it creates a feeling of impatience. The effect of 
this sight is so powerfuli that it is impossible to recede : yon 
are irresistibly drawn on, and all other objects fade before this 
one, which changes at every step, and keeps the whole atten- 
tion fixed upon itself alone. 

Every Strasburger naturally enough looks upon the Minster 
as the pride and ornament of his town, — a treasure and glory, of 
which the meanest inhabitant has his share. The sight of the 
enormous, open worked, but excessively strung wall which rises 
perpendicularly from the principal entrance up to the platform 
Whence springs the tower ; the glorious view £rom the platform 
over the town, and the green landscape watered by the silverj 
Bhine; the sight of the snake-like staircase which winds round 
the outside of the tower, gradually tapering, and then losing 
itself in the ball and cross, whither the eye scarcely dares to 
follow it — all this is so striking, that even the uncultured mind 
of a child cannot fail to appreciate it. 

The women still wore the peculiar costume which Goethe so 
charmingly describes ; hut it was rapidly disappearing : during 
the course of the Revolution it became rarer, and then totally 
ceased to be worn. The pirture of my laollier as a bride re- 
presented her in a French dress, but with her hair plaited in 
the old burgher fashioui in long braids. But this mode of 
dressing the hair, and the short full petticoats, were now only to 
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be found in the lowest claMes, and in fuU perfection in the smaU 
eonntiy viUagee. Tiiis costume and tlie native dialect wef«e 
much laughed at by the enlightened reformers of Stredbnrg : 

as even these scoffers could not ahvajs speak the purest Ger- 
man, they tuuk refuge in French : in talking this language, 
however, the pitch of voice peculiar to the Upper Rhine, and 
to a portion of Switzedand^ «lira7B betrayed their Abatiaii 
descent 

Owing to the Revolntion, the French tongue was rapidly 
gaining the upper liaiul. Up to tliis time all had felt the influence 
of their German origin, and endeavoured to keep up old habits 
and old custcnuk The langmge^ the leHgioiiy the coBtnmep tiie 
civil form of government, all nvere o]^[Kxied to the cathoHeism 
and absolute power of the French court l^t when notiona of 
civil and religious liberty were brought from Paris, fear and 
dislike vanished, and were replaced by the most brilliant hopes. 
The gtrn«burger» unhesitatingly joined hands with those who 
preached freedom and eivil liberty, and desired to make one 
people with these regenerated Fnuika. The feeble ties of oU 
habits could not resist the new and stronger impulses. 

It ^v;is impossible to ^vuik a step in Slrasbnrg without coming 
upon some trace of this altered feeling. The revolutionary 
movements in Paris had immediately found ready sympnithy UL 
Alsace, and the Strasburgers had gone all lengths: eTOiy 
where we heard the new watchwords of freedom apokeoy aii4 
saw trees of liberty, planted : the cockade was on every hai, 
the tricolor on every public building: — even the women wore 
tricolor gowns ; day and night nothing but patriotic songs 
were to be heard. The famous ga ira sounded in all directions: 
every Httle blackguard knew some of the words^ and sang them 
at the very top of his voice. Praise of the patriots and destmcH- 
tion to the aristocrats were the two themes of tkis and manj 
other popular ballads. 

The feeling of civil liberty was best exhibited in the 
Strasburg national guards : every man canabie of bearing 
arms was enrolled, — had amis and au uniform given him, 
and WAS r^pilariy drilled : my father^ like the rest, took the 
poreseribed oath# This body of men made « better appearance 
than die troops of the line. The ease with which burghers 
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may be converted into soldiers has always excited surprise, but 
never more than in the first days of the revolution. The 
storming of the Bastile, the occurreuces in La Vendee, and at 
SMgoefm, the Spanish gnerillas, the Austrian and Frussiaa 
Iftiidnir^hr or nnHtk, and, UsAjf the Parisians in the three 
days of July, have slnee Hien SBffimently proved the innate 
strenorth of the masses: but -dt tiiat time it was held absurd 
to imagine that a promiscuous rabble of tinkers and tailors, 
as tliey were called, could make any stand against regular 
BoLdiBrs. The Strasbnigera knew that they were laughed at 
by ikoae on the oliier aide of the liver, but they did not 
inind that: they persevered in their drilling, enforced strict 
discipline, and in h short time tlie national guard was thought 
quite sutficient for the protection of this important fortress. 
The citizens had raised a few troops of cavalry and a remarkr 
ably eSS^otm corps of artillery, which kept on the best tenas 
with that belonging to the regiilar anny. The royal artmery 
wae dislingmebed here, aain the rest of Franoe, £6r its aeal in 
the popular cause. 

Enthusiasm had reached its height, and a golden age 
seemed at hand, for news had come firom Paris that the 
l^ng had aocepked Use eonstilintion sent up to him from the 
NatioBsl AflseiBhly. This day, lihe 14th of September, 1791, 
was celebrated as ^ a holyday all over France, and in no town 
was it better kept than in Strasburg. The cannon were 
£red at break <^ day, the troops of the line and the national 
guard were early in motion ; there was no end to the march- 
ing and connterxmamlung ei the separate dtvisionsy with their 
Ibaads of mnsic; At length they all united on parade, and, 
after going through tlieir sevei-al exercises, the muskets were 
fired into the air, and, amid loud shouts of " Vive le roi, vive 
ia TuUionr' the troops fraternized with the people. Suddenly 
l<mg rows (tf tables were spread, and all dined together. When 
this spectacle was at an end, ell adjourned to the minster, to 
view the preparations made for the evening. The corporation 
had arranged all sorts of amusements for the people : — for the 
poor there were dhiners at the public expense many distin- 
guished and rich burghers dined in the open air, and invited 
the passers<-by to join them. A£ter dinner the crowd went 
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out into the fields, sang patriotic songs, and danced. In tlie 
eyening the whole town was illuminated, but nothing was 
comparable to the tower of the minBter^ which reared ita gi- 
gantic stracture towards heavea covered with thouaands of 
lamps. People crowded close to it to see the glittering mass ja 
detail, and then they went to a distance to enjoy a better view 
of the whole. . Fireworks were discharged from the neigh- 
bouring Tillages, and bonfires were seen in the distant Yosgea. 
■ Streams of people filled the streets all night. In the midst <^ the 
general joy, however, there were occasionally heard voices incit* 
ing the people to acts of violence. It was said that the houses of 
several aristocrats were not illuminated, and tlie pr(>[)le were 
exhorted to revenge this mark of contempL On reaching these 
houses they were found to be lighted up, and their owners, 
instead of ill-treatment^ received loud applause. Late at nighty 
however, the mob broke a few of the mayor^s windows, and 
burnt liiui in effigy as a devoted adherent to the king. 

But in these joyous days no one could listen to such 
dark forebodings : on the contrary, the newly proclaimed con- 
stitution promised a succesuon of prosperous days : quiet and 
order seemed to gain ground in the interior, and the recently 
awakened spirit of freedom had little to fear from foreign foes. 
It was known that all foreign courts viewed the proceedings in 
France with anxiety, and that the Germanic empire made strong 
representations against the doings in Alsace, by which it thought 
that German interests were affected ; that the Emperor had talked 
of a crusade against France, in which the King of Flrnssia, the 
Elector of Saxony, and other potentates, — even Catherine of 
Russia, — -had promised to assist him. But the jealousy wliich 
these several powers felt of each other made this junction more 
than doubtfuL The French emigrants, of whom there were many 
In the German frontier towns, especially at Ck>bl^t^ were thie 
subj ect of more immediate alarm ; but they were powerless witii- 
out foreign assistance. These men were forming bodies of troops 
with which they intended to restore the old state of tilings in 
France. The highest aristocracy, the best generals and of- 
ficers, those most distinguished about the Court for birth and 
rank, were there assembled, and the names of the royal Ftinoes 
gave weight and dignity to their cause ; it was impossible tQ 
say what relations they might have with Paris and the provinces. 
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But the bKnd fury which they vented upon every thing not 
on their side, the impossibility of rominsr to any terms with the 
luttion, the inanity of all their previous plans, and their insane 
and hateful oondnct, — all this caused them to be considered 
88 enemies who could leallj create no serious alarm, Th^ 
wesre laughed at, carieaturecl, and lampooned. The Strasborgers 
had one subject for ridicule close at hand. On the other side of 
the Rhine, in the Brisgau, the Viscomte de Mirabeau, tlie brother 
of the revolutionary hero, was busied with a free corps which 
he was drilling, with the intention of attacking and subjugating 
Alsace to the old D^ime.- There were a certain number of old 
officers with him, but the rest were the merest rabble. The 
proximity of this enemy afforded the Strasburgers daily amuse- 
ment : every one inquired, with malicious fun, about their 
numbers, and made excursions across the river, to Kehl, to see 
them at parade. Yiscomte de Mirabean was very fat ; the 
mchins at Strasburg made a point, every evening, of burning or 
drowning an effigy, which they nicknamed Mirabeau-TonneaTU 
My father was dissatisfied with the turn which affairs were 
taking, and thought that years would elapse before the troubled 
waters of the revolution would run clear : these years he 
determined to pass in some quiet spot. Impressed with 
these ideas, he refused a very good appointment on the medical 
stafP of the army, and made his preparations for returning to 

Oermaii}'. 

ISly iTiotlier felt very differently. She was in her native 
tow n, among her own relations, and with her old father, whose 
death could not be very fleur distant. She therefore wished to 
remain in Strasburg, at any rate till it could be settled whatonr 
future life was to be. I know not what took place between my 
parents, but it was arranged that I was to travel with my father, 
while my sister was to remain wdth my mother at Strasburg. 
The last week was passed in the midst of tears and tender- 
ness : at length the day of departure came^ and, torn almost Want- 
ing from my mother and sister, X found myself by my fathex^s 
side - in the carriage which was carrying us rapidly out of the 
town on our way to Landau, where, however, we did not re- 
main longer tlian was required to prepare lor our further jour- 
ney. This strongly fortified toAvn, which was looked upon as 
the bulwark of France on that frontier, was filled with troops 
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of the line, with whom the national guard ^ngorously co^operalad : 
Ae chizeiifi and the authorities were Ibii of 2^ fer Hbei^ 
and war. The people crowded round our carriage. Tbeae 

traitors," said they, " should not be allowed to go oTer to the 
enemy's camp. Only aristocrats conld wish to iiy from the land 
of freedom." The postmaster refused to give us fresh horses 
without a special der, the mayor did not choose to be tnml^ed, 
and it was with some difficulty that we obtained the neoeasaorf 
passports from the commandant; we were then allowed to 
proceed. 

We reached Neustadt and then Manhdm without further 
impediment. Here every thing was in greater excitement than 
before. The French emigrants; more numerous than ever, 
were in high favour with the upper classes, and fknned the flame 

of hatred against revolutionary France. Nevertheless they made 
themselves disliked, and many people repretted having received 
them into tlieir houses as guests* They, however, had consi- 
derable political influence t it seemed certain that they would 
shortly become masters of France. It was not to be expected 
that the French nation, deprived of its leading men, of its 
aristocracy and best officers, could resist the united arms of 
Austria, Prussia, and the French princes. TJie expedition 
against France^ and the destruction of liie revolutionary party, 
were looked upon as certain. My father thought otherwise. 
He held the revolution to be flrmly established, and its prin* 
ciples recognized, and he thought the national guard far more 
formidable than the troops who were advancing to attack them. 
No one, however, dared to utter such opinions 5 the contrary 
only were listened to. 

We took ship and sailed down the Rhine. The company on 
board was mixed, and divided into the same factions which 
were shaking the world to its centre. Several emigrants 
talked very big : no one was disposed to contradict them, 
although their violent language was most disagreeable to 
others. On a sudden one of them perceived on my coat a 
ribbon, which he recognized as a tricolor. He stared at it 
as if he could not believe his eyes, then summoned his fellow 
travellers, and uttered a torrent of words which I could not un- 
derstand, but whicli I clearly saw annoyed my father. He was 
equally voluble; but what was one against so many? They 
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deoded tbaift'We'were ccmoealed levolutioiusts^ and should not be 
tBffvrod to-pPDoeedfiirtiier : they therefore ordered the sailors to 
pot US ashore. As these showed no indiiiation to obej their 

conunands, and the emigrants persevered in their noise, the scene 
suddenly ehaiicred. The rest of the < <uiipany — Germans from 
thft Fftltitinftt^ isQsa Worms .and Mayence, wlio had been until 
aoir^iuet speelatm of the scene»~in8tantly took our part^ and 
dselased^^iftt if ihe fVeodiunMi did not hold theirtongaesi th^ 
themselves shonM he threrm into the river, a threat whieh the 
sailors expressed their readiness to carry into execution. The 
Erench were compelled to be silent, for they saw that the deed 
would soon- follow the threat, and the eddies. of the Rhine were 
eorUDg under the boot This Genntoi were pecfeetlj c<mtented 
with having reduced the emigrants^ to silenee; and ihe matter 
was soon forgotten. vSome of the men were very kind to me, and 
a charming lady quietly cut off the fatal ribbon and pfave it laugh- 
ing to my father, telling him that he might, if he liked it, wear 
aad'def^^id it himself, but that he should leave his child neatraL 
He-'iiiiitd aglpeed with her: he was aTorse to any thing tliat 
ndghtr gi^e ofifenee to others, but had' not himself observed this 
objectionable ribbon, which the tailor sewed on being the first 
that came to hand. I was glad to get rid of it, for the furious 
looks of tl^ emq^rante £n^tened me, and I was somewhat 
alarmed for my father. 

Tlwemigraiits- were the first to leave the ship at Mayence, 
and we saw no more of them : we stopped for two hours, 
chanf!-ed boats, and Avent down the river with a totally different 
company. The people of Mayence had a much stroller dislike 
to the emigrants than those of Manheim, and we heard them 
spoken of en onr way to CoUentz with perfeet hatred. 
Hundreds of stories were told of their pride, thdbr extrava- 
gance, their violence, and their laugiuil)lc vanity. Coblentz 
was overrun with them : they had there established their he^d- 
quart^B, and played the part of lords and masters. The Elector 
c£ Treves^ who had received them into his territory^ had not a 
word to say in the matter: his magistrates were treated with 
contempt by these strangers, his troops supplanted; French 
courts of law were established, before which Germans were 
forcibly dragged whenever the French had any complaint to make 
against them. AU civil order was at an end ; men's homes were 
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inyaded ; young nobles quartered themselTes whereyer a pretty 
woman straek their fancy: thdr gallantly took coarBest 
form, and the groesest immorality preTaJled. The inhabitants 

complained to the Elector ; and when he expressed his inability to 
assist them in their necessities, they asked his permission to drive 
the foreigners out of their country : he begged them, for Grod's 
sake, to have a Uttle patience* This was a terrible predicament 
for any German prince ; and one not likdy to make him respected 
by bis own people. The only hope was, that war would soon 
break out, whereupon their troublesome guests would be ii)rced 
to pass the frontier. The emigrants themselves looked upoa 
the triumphant march into France as so certain, the acquisition' 
of power and wealth as so infallible^ that they did not think of 
husbanding their resources: on the contrary, they threw away 
their money in the most reckless manner, as if they wanted to 
be rid of it, so as to have more room for what they were so sure 
to obtain. I saw gold pieces, which had been used as marks for 
pistol shooting, thrown among the people to be scrambled for. 
A peasant girl^ who was selling flowers, had gold showered 
into her hands, because she was pretty. The most luxurious 
feasts took place : it was an amusement to make every one, even 
the school -boys, drunk, and to send them reeling to their homes. 
But nothing excited greater disgust than the contempt with which 
the emigrants treated the rye bread : they took out the crumb, 
and kneaded it into pellets, with which they pelted passers-by 
or broke windows : they hollowed out the crusts, which the 
younfi^ viscounts or abb^s put upon their feet, and danced about - 
in the streets amidst loud laughter, until the bread was broken ' 
by the stones and lost in the mud. The manner in which they ' 
treated God's gift was the one sin which the Germans would 
least forgive, and upon which they called down the yengeance 
of the Lord : and, whenever they could, they laid violent 
hands on the offenders. If any emigrants were thrown into 
the water, or otherwise maltreated, it was more owing to the 
rye bread than to any thing else. The effect produced on the 
minds of the people by the conduct of the emigrants along the 
whole course of the Rhine should not be overlooked in the 
. consideration of subsequent events : it was one reason why the 
revolutionary armies were so well received when they entered 
these countries. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Return to Dusseldorf. — War with Republican France. — Ttie Emigrants on 
tbe llhine. — Exorutlon of T oiiis X V^I ,, and the Impression it produced; 
— -Iitttb«nui School at Dusseldoil — Journey to HamiMirg. 1782^1 794. 

\ ■ ■ ' 

AiroiHBB jear was now paat» which ha4 brought with it nuu^ 
changes.; the.saccess of the French ha4 been such as to silence 
the menaces of the opponents of libmd ideas, and to inspire others 
with greater courage. My father's friends the liberals, who 
were numerous and active, unanimously called upon him to join 
their ranks once more. He learned that the authorities would 
not oppose his retunHy— ihe chanceUoi^ Count Nessehrod^ 
told him that he might come back wilib , perfect securityy 41s 
all Germans who had entered France carried away by revo- 
lutionary doctrines had been invited to return, that their past 
o^euces would be forgotten, and every pratectii^n aiorded.them 
in their iiative land. 

The war against the French stiU continued, alwsjjrs to. the 
disadyantage of the Geijman^ ; party zeal.fbr and. against the 
revolution manifested itself more and more strongly the ne arer 
the war approached Dusseldorf. The opponents of the rcvolutioa 
had. on their side the advantage of the power in the hands of 
government; but the majority of the people was inclined to the 
French, at any rate to their vpmoiuf, and the victories and pro^ 
gr^ of the F^nch were considered as a triumjih. The time did 
not seem far distant when the arms of freedom would reach us, 
and old established forms be broken up. Every fresh piece of 
ipteUigence in favour of the rench brightened our counten- 
ai^ces» while dismayed confua<m were depicted in those of the 
Upper clnnaeoi of the offioial% and liie clergy. The people with 
wlioin we lodged merely cared about thdr own peculiar gdns : 
they declaimed ai]^ainst the times, but made the best use of them. 
They obtainediirom emigrants and refugees many articles of valu^ 
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besides money, in payment for lodginn^. Until now there had 
not been mau^ exoigraats iu Dusseldorf ; but on a sudden, owing 
to an advance of the French troops, a whole horde of them parsed 
the Rhine and stopped in Duflseldorf, where thej hoped to find 
safety. The town was filled with them to overflowing, — 
thej went in large bodies through the streets and market-places, 
and French seemed to be the only language spoken. Our land- 
lady took this opportunity of letting every hole and corner aX 
six times the value. 

Although I looked upon the emigrants as enemies^ I could 
not help being attracted towards them. With joyous vivacity 
they quit^kly supplied my broken phrases with the words which 
were wanting, and declared me a perfect French scholar. Great 
lovers of society, they soon made themselves at home every 
where, especially with pretty women and girls, even without a 
knowledge of their language. Cruelly disappointed hopes and 
pressing necessities had subdued the overweening pride which 
had given such offence at Coblentz : they were now remark- 
able for gentleness, courtesy, and good-humoured drollery. Their 
society afforded me incessant diversion, and I learned not only 
their language, but their manners ; I saw aims and accoutre- 
ments of all sorts^ court dresses, hunting costumes, watches, 
lime-pieces, crosses, and rings, most of which were sold for s 
quarter their value. I beheld, with astonishment, fine gentlemen 
cooking their dinners and makinpr their beds with a zeal and 
care which no other person could hope to equal. 

The news of Louis XYL's execution made a deep impression 
on all men : the emigrants were honor-stricken, and wild 
with passion. I saw some tear their hair, scratch their faces, 
and call down execrations on the murderers, and on the 
wJu.le nation, as accomplice in the murder. Others laughed 
convulsively, uttered loud shouts, and were ready at once 
to rush to the young King's rescue. There were, however, 
some zealots who r^oiced at the event, saying that Louis 
deserved his fate for having been one of the chief causes of the 
misery of France ; it was he who had fostered the revolution by 
concessions, and betrayed the crown and the aristocracy. 
Now all would be well : neither the young princes nor the 
allies would now be restrained bv false ideas of leniency. 
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Whii^ some of them kissed the portrait of their King with 
tears in their ejes, others flung it to the earth and tram- 
pled upon it: all this in the same family — in the same room ! 

The horror inspired among Germans by the spectacle of a King 
publicly executed was no less strong than among the French : 
my father especially lamented the unfortunate Louis. The 
party of the emigrants was now distinct from that of the King, 
and many said that he had fellen a sacrifice to their mad designs* 

The dangers of war had disappeared, but we now felt its effects. 
There was a general complaint of the dearness of every thing, 
of heavy taxation, and of stagnation of trade. A division of 
the Elector's troops left Ihisseldorf to join the imperial army ; 
we regretted this^ and wondered why the emigrants had not 
been sent against the enemy. After all, it was their cause for 
which we were fighting, and it was upon their false representa- 
tions that the war had been undertaken. They were to be seen 
daily in the market-place sauntering up and down, taking up 
the whole length and breadth of the pavement, and pushing aside 
cliildren, maid-servants, and otl^ers who wished to walk there. 
This was speedily put down by the townspeople ; several emi- 
grants were severely beaten, and many were threatened with 
a ducking in the Rhine, after which they behaved somewhat 
more prudently. But their unpopularity daily increased. Most 
of them had exhausted all their resources^ lived in a retired 
manner, or were much in debt; some endeavoured to gain 
their livelihood as they best could. The authorities sent many 
out of the town, and others were ordered to cross the frontier, 
for disturbing the peace of families. AU this tended to pro- 
mofe the spread of liberal views, and Pichegru was now as 
much in favour as Lafayette and Dumouries had been, and his 
name was toasted at public dinners associated with the freedom 
of France. It was in vain that the higher orders and the 
officials opposed this by all the means in their power ; public 
opinion was too strong, and too well supported by circumstances, 
to be so easily put down. 

Political circumstances forced my father to quit DQssel- 
dorf, and it was not without deep emotion, and accompanied 
by numerous friends, that, leading me by the hand, he crossed 
by the flying bridge to the other side of the Bhine. We were 
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now in the dominions of the Elector of Cologne, axid found a 
caiTUige ready to oonyey us to Neuss, where we were Teemed 
hy our Mends with <^n arms. The opinioiis for which my 
fikther had been exposed to the hatred and perseeotion of thooe 

high in office, were here so honoured and loved, that we ex- 
perienced notliincr but kindness and sympathy. To be treated 
in this manner, and to be praised and made much of by all 
partiefl^ seemed to me no bad fate i and I thought that if this 
were banishment^ there was not so much in itto com^laia of 
after all. * 

One of the chief causes of anxiety to my father now was, 
in whose charge he should phice me : my education was inter- 
rupted ; he wished it continued, and did not like me to be ex* 
posed to all the accidents of his uncertain life. Two eldariy 
wwnen of good family offered to take me in^ pwmismg .t» 
treat me well, and to take care that my education should be 
the best that the town of Diisseldorf could aiSbrd. They were 
Lutherans, and intended to send me to the Lutheran school, 
which waf^ highly praised, and with justice* My father de* 
termined to try this plan. 

When I heard that I was to be separated fiooi him I thought 
I should have died, I was already separated from- my modlier 
•and sister — I scarce ever heard of their existence, and now I 
ivas never to see my father nirain. I was to be sent to the one 
place which he could never visit. I chiug to him, and asked 
in my grief whether he no kmger.loyied me? His tenderness 
rappeased me, asd his arguments sOenoed my objections* We 
parted, and I thought it a hardship of which I did not dare to 
accuse my father, but I accused s i me dark powers, ibr the word 
fate was not yet in my vocabulary. 

Every thing was admirably arranged for me in Dusseldprf : 
iihe two ladies were most kind, and the servants attentive : the 
house was deaa and agreeable, the rooms tastefully furnished. 
I had a separate apartment : my desk was most temptingly laid 
^ut with all the pretty nick-nacks of a lady's writing-table. 
Moreover, many visitors came to the house, and I was fre- 
•quently taken to the phiy— ^in short, every thing seemed per- 
fection. I honestly ez{NraBsed my gratitude, but still something 
was wanting : I longed tor my father^ — for his love, —for the 
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open air in the pleasant garden at Herdt» between Neuss and 
]>U8seldorf. 

But I fcmnd feli^ from that whieh was expected most ta 

annoy me — ^oing to school. Here were life, urtivitj, and such 
pleasures as 1 wished for and wanted. The Lutheran commu- 
nity at Dusseldorf had always had their rights secured to them» 
but being a weak niinonty) had, with tact and discrunination, en* 
deaTOured to maintain their position against GathoHc influencea 
by means of the admirable manner in which tJiey conducted 
their church discipline and managed their schools. No sooner 
had I entered the school than I felt perfectly at home ; my school- 
iellows were . my dear the teacher commanded 

B17 atteati^m, and I learned eaaly and willingly under hia 
guidance t the histories we read, the poems we wrote out, the 
elements of natural history, geography, and arithmetic, — all 
pleased me. The school inspector Hartmann gave us religious 
instruction^ and I listened with pleasure to his lectures, although 
they eontained much that I did not quite understand. I at- 
tended his sermons on Sundays^ and the Lutheran service 
made the most agreeable impression upon me. The preaeh^a 
animation and sympathy with his fellow-creatures — ex* 
pressed moreover in German — strongly contrasted with the 
impression of sti-angeness and awe with which the celebration 
of masa in Latin, and the pomps and ceremonies of the Catholic 
church had filled me. Besides, I was pleased with the idea of 
being Inrought near^ my mother and sister by this connection 
with the Lutheran church, and I pictured to myself in vivid 
colours their wonder and joy. 

People soon observed the change in me. My father's oppo* 
nents found new grounds to accuse the religious principlea 
of one who oould invite his child to renounce his faith, who 
could deliver to eternal damnation — to the instruction of here- 
tics — the soul of one who, by birth and baptism, belonged to 
the Catholic church. They were vehement in their abuse of 
Hartmann and those who lent a hand to such a proceedifl^g, BBjg 
Ibrwarded it to the utmost in their power. This waa con* 
slantly the subject of eonyersation between my two protec* 
tresses and those w^ho visited them. Occasionally the Catholics 
took my father's part, on the plea that doctrinal differences 
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were of small importance, that the moral \icws were the 
same in both religions, that Protestants had the advantage of 
a purer and simpler iaith, and that any enlightened Catholic 
could listen to Hartmann's sermons with edificatioiL Tfaey 
thought mj father perfeetlj right in not allowing a.few Lu* 
theran prayers and psalms to interfere with his sending Ms 
son to tlic best school in the town : I might still remain a 
Catholic. I was delighted to hear this, for the idea of con- 
version was odious to me from what I had heard my father say; 
and something within me whispered that one might throw off 
the old fetters without submitting to new ones. 

The ease with which I learnt^ and the zeal with which I went 
to school, turned out to my disadvantage. At the end of a few 
weeks it was found out that I was fit for better things, and I 
was promoted from the lower or German, to the upper or X<atin 
schooL.. This was honourable enough, but the consequences of 
the change were hj no means agreeable. The head master of 
the Latin school, Rector Beiz, was a learned man, but rough 
in his HI inners. He did notliiug to render the chanpfe easy. I 
sat the youngest boy in the school, on the lowest liench, iivath 
the strange books open before me, and while the master ex- 
plained the lessons to the older boys — on the upper benches 
were boys from sixteen to eighteen, — I conned over my task : 
when I asked the boy next me to explain some difficulty, he 
made me signs to hold my tongue, while the master, who had 
perceived this, said, sarcastically, that he saw I wanted to make 
acquaintance with a couple of canes to which he pointed, and 
wUch were Ijing near him! All further desire of learning 
vanished, 

I wholly lost my spirits. In agony lest I should not know 

my lessons, I repeated them incessantly, but as they were 
beyond my comprehension, it seldom happened that I knew 
them by heart, and when I did, the stern face of the rector put 
them entirely out of my head. I now had no time for amuse* 
ment or recreation : the distress of learning took up every mo- 
ment of my time, and as my two protectresses understood 
nothing of all this, and did not doubt of my abilities, they na- 
turally attributed to perversity and iolly, that, whereas I could 
formerly learn every thingi I now did nothing. Tiiey, therefore. 
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held it to be their duty to show me, bj their displeasurei what 
thej thought of my conduct. 

Bow often did I look back withx^gret to the abort but happy 
time which I passedin the GrenDan school ! There everj tldng 
went w^ ; the day was properly divided between study and 
recreation, and both in moderation. I was praised — at any 
rate, not scolded — ^^I saw others contented, and was so myself. 
With stiU greater regret did I look back upon those days which 
I passed by my faiher^s side : these, howeTer, seemed too fsx 
distant eyer to jrecur. 

My father had insisted, to the great annoyance of my two 
protectresses, that I should be allowed to pay liini a few visits. 
The iirst time he found me looking well, happy, and talking 
in high terms of the German school. What I told him of my 
life perfectly satisfied him. The zeal which was shown in con** 
verting me to P^testantism made him shake his head, bnt 
every thing else was so satisfactory that he thought Mttle of 
this. But the second time that I visited him after an interval 
of a fortnight^ every thing was changed : I was pale, thin, and 
melancholy, and my short answers provoked fresh inquiries. 
This was when I was in the Latin school, and subject to 9JI sorts 
of miseries. His face darkened as he listened, and I at last con- 
fessed with a flood of tears that I was thorouprhly wretched. 
We sauntered up and down the banks of the lihine until the 
hour came for my return home. My father let me go, but de- 
sired me to take leave of my two protectresses, and to join him 
on the following day : in future I was to remain with him. 
They suspected what was coming, as they knew that my father 
had to take a lon[^ journey, and would not leave me behind. 
They were kind in their manner to me, and exiiorted me to 
cherish my Lutheran inclinations. 

I was now happy beyond measure by my father^s side. 
Throughout all the vicissitudes of my life, in all trials, and 
under all circumstances, he alone was my fast support. Under 
his guidance, I readily devoted a couple of hours a day to 
study ; the rest of the time was passed in liappy idleness, which, 
however, was not without its fruits. 

My fathei^B friends visited bun daily from INisseldorf, and 
many were the diseussions as to his future plans. It was agreed 
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on all sides tliat Hamburg alone off bred everj. thing that he 
could desire; there he would tind free Grerman iDfititutiona» 
nd complete ezMption from the bickerings and quarrels. of 
Iter nanvw aooltty in wiiidi he liad ktoly U^ndd Our* pne-* 
paratioiift irere aoon made 9 and aiAer stopping AtDfieaberg, 
we pursued our journey to Munster, thence to Osnabruck 
and l^ieuburg, where we staid a few days, luid continued our 
jommey withcrat further adv^tmeto Hani>a^ on the Mbe^ 
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* 

From Haarbarg we sailed with a favourable wind among the 
green islands of tlie Elbe, and soon had a forest of masts with 
Hamburg in the distance bef ore our eyes. We gradually worked 
our waj through large and smaller vesselsy and landed safely at 
the Baumhaus, where we were met by crowds of busy men and 
curious idlers. They took us for French emigrants, looked at 
na solidly, and threw all sorts of impediments in our way. 
But my father soon convinced them of their error, and we were 
Bhortly on our way to one of the hotels on the iiuten Quay. My 
father and the driver of the cart which conveyed us and our 
luggage became excellent Mends ; the latter made excuses for 
his mistake. I perceived that the emigrants were disliked by 
the common people as much here as elsewhere. 

The most brilliant star in the intellectual world of Hamburg 
was Klopstock. He lived a very retired life, seeing only a few 
old friends. I was shown his house in the Kdnigstrasse, and 
he himself was pointed out to me as he was going oat for a 
walk. He had a dignified, almost solemn air, but seemed shy 
and suflfering : his features wei'e not good ; they might almost 
be called ugly — were it not for a certain noble expression. 
As he walked quietly througli tlie streets all who recognised 
him took off their caps. The people of Hamburg treated 
tiiose who were any way remarkable with the most genuine 
respect. 

Most of the distinguished men in Hamburg were more or 

less inclined to the French Revolution ; they abhorred the 
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cruelties which were practued, but held the principles on 
which the moyement was founded. Wealth visibly increased^ 
and it naturallj followed that no one was averse to a party 
from which so much advanta^i^e was derived. But even this 
was scarcely sufficient to account for the evident sympathy 
which not alone the middle^ but the lower classes showed for 
the French liberals* All seemed to feel that this party in 
France was essentially lhat of the middle cUiss, while the other 
was wholly devoted to the cause of royalty: a sentiment of 
cojiiprehensive German nationality was not yet dreamt of. 

The French emigrants did much to assist tliis view of the 
case. No longer tolerated in many countries whither they had 
fied« they had come in great numbers to Hamburg as a last 
refuge^ whence the sea ofii^ed them escape, if necessary. Some 
among them were doubtless distinguished and honourable men, 
but the majority were a wretched crew, intolerable IVom 
their vanity and boasting. These garrulous idlers speedily 
became objects of intense hatred to the plain honest Uani- 
burgersy who> on the other hand, felt a great interest for the 
republicans, some of whom they had seen in Hamburg in di- 
plomatic or commercial capadtieSy and whom they had learned 
to respect. 

It struck me, however, as strange that my father, who was 
zealously devoted to liberal views, for which, moreover, he had 
endured persecution and banishmenty did not attach himself to 
the party in power ; he had no connexion with the republican 
French, — on the contrary, whether by accident or design, he 
lived much more with the hated emigrants. He liked the cul- 
tivated minds and good manners of the French aristocracy. He 
thought that a true friend of the people ought to endeavour to 
raise* the standard of the lower classes^ and not to descend to 
their roughness and ignorance.: whoever did this he looked on 
as a mere vulgar a^tator. 

But my father was not so dazzled by fame or by brilliant 
talents as to prefer these to more solid qualities. What he best 
liked was the honest, hard-working, middle class, among whom, 
sufficient cultivation of mind is to be found, and whose straight- 
forward sense and good humour teach them the simplest and 
easiest way of making life agreeable to themselves and others* 
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It was impofisibie to find better qiecimens of honourable upright 
men than some of tiie higher artisans and tradespeople of Ham- 
burg,— a most important and nnmerons class. Many of the 

richest merchants spnuinr from this class, and still belonged 
to it, as far as their thoughts, manners, and customs were 
concerned. 

The unfortonate enngrants were shipped off in crowds 
to England to take part in the attadc on the coast of Brit* 

tany, for which great preparations were being made. They 
said that their leaders had merely to step on the French shore, 
and that thousands would flock to the royal standard: they 
blamed the Rnglish govemm^t for their delay in sending ships 
and aims : they wanted nothing else. My father tried to dis- 
soade some of them from going, but Ihey would not listen to 
him, and hurried off so aa not to be tuo late for the honours and 
advantages -which thev were afraid others would obtain before 
them. With these vain hopes they sailed for England, whence 
tiiey went to Qniberon. At the end of June the landing was 
efl^ed ; by the end of Joly the whole thing was at an end. 
One portiooi fell in battle, a greater number were taken pri- 
soners and shot. But a short time before this we had seen these 
same men full of zeal and confidence, — we knew many by name 
and some of them intimately, — and in a few weeks the news- 
papeiB were full of their failure^ their death-struggle, and 
their execution. 



We lived close by the churchyard of St. Nicholas ; there was 
a side door into the church, which was shut on week days; but 
a space was left open in which the laudable eagerness of a Ham* 
buiger to turn eyeiy vacant space to account had caused a drcn* 
lating library to be established -~this was winked at for a trifling 
consideration by the sexton. Here I found all that my heart 
panted lor — tales of knight errantr}-, ghost stories, romances, 
love adventures, and wondrous tales of all sorts. 1 hud })lenty 
of books at home which I read with pleasure, but none like 
these. I could not resist the temptation, and procured myself 
the coyeted and forbidden pleasure. Although my father had not 
expressly said so, I knew that he would not approve sneh read- 
ing. I therefore read in bccret with all the eagerness of j outh. 
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and revelled in the world of fkucy whicli was open to me. If I 
broke off in the mid^e of a etofj I was mkerable wlien X could 
not procure the second part For laany years the titles of tihtoee 

romances which I had been unable to finish dwdt in my memory. 
The worst was that I could not afterwards procure them, as 
circulatiiig libraries of higher pretensions had a better selection 
of books. It was not till twenty years later, in Bohemia, where 
Sttdi rabbisk slitli> existed, that I could obtain the seqiiel of a 
romance, the beginning of which I had never ibrgotteny andl did 
not deny myself this pleasure. Hence I learnt the magic power 
which fancy exercises, how it clnmcres the meanest thing into 
gold; mine had drawn nourishment from the most wretched 
materials ; truly it is a good ptroverb, that a black cow will 
give white milk* — I cannot say l^t this empty reading, which 
ended in three months, when it was discovered, did me any 
harm. I did not perceive what was bad, and, contrary to Tisch- 
bein's ass, which ate pine-apple, thinking it was thistle, I ate 
tiiistles, and believed them to be pines. I agree entirely w^ith 
Bousaeao, that whoever can be spoilt by bad books is already 
corrapt. I was equally diligent at my lessons; indeed eveiy 
tiling went easily, as I always had a pleseilre in store ; besides, 
conscious of deservincr blame, I did not wish to heap up other 
causes of complaint against myseli'. Among other books which 
£bll into my hands was " The Tui^ish Spy," a book which was 
most popular in its day. It gives a vivid account of the tanes 
of Louis Xm. and XIV*, as if written by a Turkish spy then 
living in Paris. The author, Marana, is less famous than his 
book : though he possesses neither critical skill nor the art of 
presenting his subject dramatically, he has this great merit, — ^Uke 
his contemporary Gregorio Leti — of having brought a mass of 
historical matter in a readable fonnbefim the public The form 
he has dbosen allows him to place the customs of the East in 
strong contrast with those of Europe, and treating the events 
as if they were contemporaneous gives them a certain interest: 
moreover, the author has the art of weaving the occurrences 
dosely into his fiction. The Torkish ^y flpeedily became a 
favourite, and I read his despatches with great eagerness. 

My mother and sister reached Hamburi^in the spring of 1796. 
When I went to the Baumhaub to meet tliem, my heai't beat so 
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thick that I was obliged to stand without speaking a word. 
My father was alrendy there, and I embraced him and the 
new comers by turns. The lapse of many yeais had not es- 
tranged ii8» and after the first quarter of an hour we were aa 
intimate as if we had never parted. 

In 1797 an event ooeorred whieli had long been hoped for 
in Europe and America, namely, the release of General La- 
fayette from ]iis prison at Olmutz. His arrival created the 
greatest commotion in Hamburg, where he had enthima^tic ad* 
mirersy ^ho loved him ocft only £or Ins political opinions^ but for 
bis sniferings and bis virtues. My &ther and I waited at the 
Baiomhaus to see him get out of bis carriage with bis two 
daughters: his corap^inions in captivitj. Bureau da Vuzj and 
La-Tour-Maubourg, followed him. At every step he had to 
receive fresh embraces, and he blessed the land of freedom 
which now welcomed bim : to this place be bad been accom- 
padied by an Austrian officer. 

My fathe^ was now busily employed s bis position daily im- 
proved, and promised ultimate weaitli. His zeal won for him 
the confidence of the ])Oor, and he had to make exertioiis be- 
yond his strength. Hitherto he had always had excellent 
bealtby but be now sickened ndth a liver complaint* He was 
bis own pbysiciaui and believed bis complaint to be mortaL 

During bis long illness, we pevottved with astonishment a 
great change in him. It liad h^truck us, even before lie left us, 
to try the effect of the ^viiterb of Schwalbach, that his views 
with regard to Ifraxxce had been much modified, — that he 
cared less for their victories, and blamed their political and mi- 
litary pvoeeedings. This ohaage of opinion bad become mneh 
more proDouneed. Tbe demands made by . France on Grer^ 
many at the Congress of Kastatt, tbe doings in Switzerland 
and Italy, nay, Bonaparte's expedition to Kgypt, excited his 
bitter animadversion. But still more xemarkable was another 
change in him : he had before made me .read to liim the Psalms 
in LatiUy St» Augustin, and Boethius; but with illness bia 
low for sudii books increased, and. be now read Thomas Ik 
Kempis and Hermann Hugo's I^ia Desideria, The latter book, 
composed by a Jesuit, struck me as childish in tbouglit and 

I was surprised to see my iather oondescend to read 
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it. But h« earUest associations were bound up with this book : 
he had forgotten it until it waa now auddenty preaented to him. 
All tiiie picturea of hia yontb, all the delightful and pure 
aensafiona of early piety were recalled by theae pagea: a 

strong-minded man may well be allo\ved to give way to such 
sweet impressions. He drew consolation from Protestant as well 
aa £rom Catholic sources ; and I frequently aaw WankeFa Preca^ 
Hones JPUe in hia handa : the only thing he required waa^ that 

, the hooka ahould be in Latin. 

A change of lodging somewhat fatigued my father ; he vi- 
sibly declined in strengtli, and during the night of the 5th of 
June he felt suddenly worse, summoned us to his bed-side, and 
expired without a word. He died in his forty-third year. He 
waa buried according to the Ptoteatant form, and on hia tomb 

. were engraved the worda Yir probua et aapiena.'' 

In the year 1800 I entered the medical college at Berlin, 
where I spent two years and a half in unbroken study — even 
the holydays were no loss of time. But a circumstance oc- 
curred which put an end to the good underatanding between 
me and the principal. I was aubjected to an arrest for some 
trifling cause : after a few days I was released, but told to 
leave the collesre. 

Before I could select some new profession I was taken ill : 
the excitement had been too much for my strength. The 
lllnesa took the form of a nervous fever; after some daya^ 
during which I had death constantly before me^ I gradtiallj 
recovered. 

During my recovery, my friends and acquaintances were 
busy in my service: from all sides I received offers of as- 
sistance, and, instead of wanting every thing after such a 
catastrophe, I found myself with all that I could desire. 

My friends exhorted me not to over-exert myself, and en- 
deavoured to discover some mode of life which would offer 
me quiet and moderate occupation. They asked me if I had 
any objection to become a tutor, for a time, — not to select this 
as a profession : they described to me a rich family with two 
boys of six and seven years of age, the parents well-informed, 
the society agreeable, where music and foreign languages were 
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to be heard — in short, just what would be useful to me, — an 
agreeable life and sufficient occupation. The scheme pleased 
me, and I paid my visit of introduction. I was still weak, and 

leant on a friend's arm. I was conducted into a library which 
looked ou the garden : the books were every thing 1 could wish 
— German, French, and English. After a few minutes the 
master of the house entered. The house, the soeielj, the 
scheme of life, all seemed most inviting : mj letters of intro- 
duction were good ; my youth, and my recent recovery from 
illness, inspired sympathy, and the agreement was soon made. 
After a lew days I became an inmate of the house, and I began 
a happy period of my liie, removed from care and anxiety. 

It is yeiy seldom that time passes so agreeably as mine did 
from the month of May till far into the sunmier ; I entered into 
all the pleasures of life with the energy and zest of youth. My 
occupations were just sufficient to make me enjoy my hours of 
freedom: my duties did not lower me in my own estimation; and 
I had, for the first time in my life, a feeling of individual exist- 
ence* No one measured with a foot rule what I did, thought, 
or wished : no one interfered with my objects or views. The 
qualities which I iX)ssessed had hitherto been repressed and 
guided by others ; I was now free to exert them as I pleased. 
This feeling, which arose partly from the change in my position, 
was much increased by other fortunate accidents, such as do not 
often occur together. 

I must first mention my dwellinpr-place, which could not be 
more agreeable. The house it«( U — large and roomy — pro- 
vided with every thing which could insure comfort, was built 
between a court and a spacious garden : all the best rooms of 
the house looked out upon the garden : shady walks, mown 
lawns, high trees and shrubberies, flowers and fruit trees crave 
the place great diversity, and this green and blooming spot af- 
forded daily and iiourly opportunities for the purest enjoyment* 

At this time I made acquaintance with a Prussian ofiicer 
at Charlottenburg. M. de Chamisso * had left France at the 
breaking out of the French revolution when quite a lad, and had 
come to Berlin as an emigrant He was first one of the 

♦ The autlior of " Peter Schlcmil, the Shadowles^s 
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widowed Queen% pages^ and then joined Gots's regiment, while 
his parents, like many other emi^ntsto whom it was permitted, 

eagerly returned to Fr^iiicr, ( •hamisso could not conceal his 
nation : his language, manners, and ideas betrayed his origin* 
There was withal something strange in his ways : all sorts 
of things annoyed him: his long legs and tight imlforaif 
his hat^ sword, and pigtail, stick and gloves, were constant 
sources of indignation, but, ahoye nil, he was incessantly strug- 
gling with the German language, which he mastered with great 
difficulty. He had composed German elegies and songs, and 
had begun a Faust in iambics, and I listened with wond^ and 
admiration to the passages which he recited to me. with his 
strange pronunciation, in a doorway, where he stood ^peding 
people's entrance into the room. I immediately spread abroad 
a report of thi:^ new poet, who wns, moreover, the best fellow 
in the world, and became my most intimate friend. German 
literature was ihe oliject of his deepest yeneration, and we 
worked yeiy mudi together: we interchanged our yiews and 
opinions, and discussed our fayourite authors. I began less to 
admire Klopstock, Voss, and Wieland, Imt Scluiier rose daily 
in our estimation, and Goethe above ail, whose writings, espe- 
cially **Wilhelm Meister," were our chief study. We took every 
opportnhity of being together^ — the most indifferent yisit — 
^yery walk and occupiMion— 8ff<H?ded us an <^pottunity for 

improvement. ■ ' " • 

I was also introduoed to'Fichte, whose high intellect and cha- 
racter I looked on with profound reverence. In him I beheld 
a wise man, whose lictions eortesponded with hia words and 
doctrines, whose thoughts and ehai^Mter were equally pure. 
He willingly gave to us, wh6 needed it so nohieh, his instructiye 
advice, entered into my pursuits, recommended me strongly to 
study Classical antiquity, told me that I must learn to know the 
history of Rome and of Greece thoroughly, pointed out the 
means of acquiring such knowledge^ urged me to lead a strict 
and diligent life^ and adyised me as yet to have nothing to do 
with purely philosophical studies. I thought him almost a ■ 
divinity while he spoke thus to me ; sincerity beaDied in his 
eyes, while kindness dictated his expressions. Although neither 
opportunity nor my own wishes allowed ine strictly to follow 
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his advice, still it had a ffreat effect upon me, and I constantly 
had recourse to Fichte in mj dithculties. Chamisao aQd my 
«ttier friends wece ao leu iafluen^ by their intercouis^ with 
Uni: h^-wm ihe starwhoBe light goidtd us < tbrpiigh aU thi 
lusl»- and dangers of li^ and to whidi we looked with confi- 
dence for strength to pursue what was true and good. 

To turn to ikr different matters — an English J ew, Lewis 
Qcddsmith, notorixms first as the writer of - certain pjoliticuL 
fUBfM&bBf then 'i» ihe «ditar of the iUgQ% an English pew^^ 
paper pnWehed aA Ttaris,. ai^ afterwaHs as the anther of a 
scandalous libel against the court at St. Cloud, came during 
I the suTTiTner of 1803 to Berlin, and was received as an old 
acqnaintaace in our house. He seemed to be well provided 
with itMBji and «e eojoj all. ^ comforts ot li£s: he oonU 

events, and declared himself vehemently for the First Consul, 
less apparently from conviction than from boastfulness and self- 
interest : for he did not conceal the ^t that he had staji^ Mi9 
fortune on Napdeon, and etill less that lns.ha.]|^piness con* 
sisted Uving at hla ea^ His mmnwdoii was amwatscli 
but olfensive and malignant ; much as this displeased us, 
it amused the master of the house, upon whom the bold cou- 
fldent tone of the fellow had as much effect as the mission on 
which he was sent, and which he did not conceal from an old 
aoqiuiliifaxiee.' Gcddsniith was on his amy taWavsanr^ with foil 
jKnw^etn to tieat secretly with the pretender to the IVench crown, 
afterwards Louis XVIIL, and to endeavour to prevail upon 
him to renounce his claim to the throne in consideration of a 
large sum of money which Napoleon offered to pay. This 
Was told to me shortly after Goldsmith's departure, with the 
idea ihat my opinion of the man wooldbe mnch zaised thjoreby. 
In fa6t,' the misif^on was important^ and gave an eiurly Insight 
into the then carefully concealed projects of the First Consul : 
Idl ttis, however, was afterwards denied. Goldsmith came 
back ^m Warsaw after a while, but made no stay in Berlin ; 
Usiiasie proved that he had failed in his negethrtimii as indeed 
he himself confessed. I was then perfectly indjfforent to pdii** 
tical matters : a poem had far greater charms for me than the 

' VOL. I. ' !► 
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whole state of Europe, and an aiiair of the heart than all battles 
and treaties put together. 

Here I must mentkui one person who made a first im« 
pression on me at ^tas time. One evening, while I was 

reading some extracts from "Wieland to those aLssembl(3d round 
the tea-table, a visitor was announced, whose name caused a 
commotion, in which surprise and pleasure had an equal part* 
This was fiahel LeYin, or Bobert^ for she once bore tiie Utter 
name. I had frequently heard her mentioned in. Tarious 
quarters, and always in such terms tiiat I was prepared to see 
a most extraordinary person. What I had lieai'd from others 
had led me to expect an union of intellect and simplicity of 
nature in its purest and most original fomu The blame 
which X had heard cast upon het frequently redounded ta 
her credit. There was much talk of some passion which^ 
according to common report, far surpassed in vehemence and 
misfortune any tiling that had ever been sung by poets. To 
the amusement of the company, I watched with nervous im- 
patience for her aj>pearance» A lights graceful figure, sn^all, 
but vigorous, with delicate well rounded limbs, entered the 
room : the hands and feet were peculiarly smalL The fore* 
head, shaded by a profusion of black hair, announced intel- 
lectual superiority; the quick determined glances left one in 
doubt whether they were more disposed to receive impressions 
or to communicate them, and a settled expression <^ melan*^ 
choly added a charm to her clear and open countenance. 
She moved In her d8rkHX>loured dress almost like a shadow, 
and her greeting was easy and kind. But what most struck 
me was the rich soft voice which seemed to come from her in» 
most soul, and the most extraordinary conversation that I evcF 
heard. Simplicity and wit, quickness and the charm of softo^ 
ness, were blended in the easy, unassuming manner in which 
she expressed the most original thoughts and fancies, all based 
upon such deep truth that few found any thing in what she 
uttered that they could gainsay. Her generous warmth and 
goodness, rendered her presence welcome even to the most 
commonplace people. The whole visit lasted but a short time^ 
and I could remember no particular word or phrase worth 
repeating; but I deeply felt the general impression she had 
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produced, and was so full oi it tliat after she had left the 
rwiii, I could talk and think of Tiotliinp: else. I did not see 
Bahel Levin for mmj jears^ but her name remained like 
a talisman impressed m mj soul* I little thoaght that thia 
int meeting would be foUowed by'manj others, and that the 
most important event and the most lasting engagement of my 
Mfe would be bound up with hers, 

Chamisso introduced me to the poets of the Musen Almanach, 
xume <^ whom I knew* I saw Hitjsig, Kobert^ and Theremin^ who 
appeared to me a very superior man, and who captivated me by 

liis rich noble language. As we all had our several occupalioiis 
during the day, we settled to meet in the evening. These 
poetical tea-parties, at which literature and poetry formed the 
chief subject of conversationy were first given hy Uitzig, whose 
rooms were the laigest^ and whose agreeable and sooial qualiliee 
rendered them the pleasantest place of union : we here enjoyed 
pnre pleasures, after the various occupations of the day. The 
subsequent tea-parties given by Theremin and Robert lost the 
eharm of simplicity ; there was more pretension, and other ob^ 
jects came into play : our society likewise increased A derer 
good4iamoured companion of Hitzig, Adolph von Uihmann, 
and Chamisso's fellow-countryman, a certain Count de Lafoye, 
made no change in our habits. But our evenings became more 
noisy and distracted by the introduction of KoretiT, a young 
^ysician from Breslau, who was practising his studies at Berlin^ 
and who was inezhanstible in fun and humour. At the same 
time George Reimer, and several other real or pretended lovers 
of poetry, joined our pai'ties, which now were more sumptuous. 
Event ualiy, however, they again became more modest as the 
society got smaller : Korefifs tone grew more earnest as our in^ 
timacy increased. We occasionally sat with Chamisso when he 
was on duty at the Potsdam or Brandenberg gate, and, amid 
Tarious military interludes, passed whole nights discussing 
poetry, our plans of study and of life, the execution of which 
was^ alas ! tur distant. 

Meanwhile a vicdent war raged in the south of Germany be- 
tween France and Austria ; even in Hambm^, whither I had 
now gone, there were warlike preparr.tions, and every one was 
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irailiiigtoflfie vimtfroasia wonldd^ There I heard that Clia<» 
suflso's regiiiient had reoelYed orderd to be ready to maroh on ai 

particular day : we could see out fHeadif we slartod imonediatelj. 
To reckon up the time, pack up a few things, and get into the 
diligence was the work of a few minutes — we saw ChamissOi 
and found his rooms alreadj nearly full — one lay on a ao£a» 
another passed the night on a jciashioDy in a comear i£ the rognu 
Boring the day not a soul was. to be found in his apartmenta^ 
but at night we assembled like owls. The nnreh waadidayed, 
and we spent several weeks in Berlin with Chamisso very 
happily. 

, The slow process of arming was now nearly <xunpleted, the 
troops were rapidly assembling, and Chamiaso was aware that, 
at any moment his. regiment might be ordered to leave Berlin. 
We had not attained that true zeal whieh eould ^ploy itself all 

day exclusively on political matters : the incessant discussions 
on war and the state wearied us, and we in vain endeavoured to 
return to the old habits and subjects of conTersati(»i whieh. we 
had befoEre eiyoyed at Berlin. Chanusso was soon to leave ua: 
luB studies must be given np^ and poetry . negleeted« However, 
the marching of the troops was delayed, and, as we could re- 
main at Berlin no longer to the neglect of our own studies, we 
returned to Hamburg and aet to work again with renewed 
^ligence. 

We bad been in Hamboig.but a abort ttme, whan the kiig-* 
expected march of Hie troops firom Beijin took place, and an ani* 
mated correspondence with Chamisso fixed our attention more 
and more upon the movements of the troops and the events of 
the war. Napoleon's victories alarmed us, bat we could not 
then wish success to his opponents^r-^indeed, when we thought of 
-the Freneh soldiers as tk^ pro^iotera of freedom^ our sympathiea 
were with them« The enigmatieal conduct of the Prussian go-> 
vernment held us for some time in suspense; but it eventually 
threw aside its threatening attitude and made terms of peace* 
Meanwhile the troops did not immediately return to their £o^n 
mer post : instead of Berlin, after much marching and counter* 
mardiipgy Ghamisso found himself destined to protect Hanover, 
and his regiment garrisoned the fortress of Hameln. 
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CHAPXJEB IV. 

7Hm Unbrvtlty of Hidle. — Maanm of the Students. ^Tbeir Clubs.-.* 
Wariike MoYeiiients.^P»iiMiaii Troops ia Halle. ^Vaeation Hme.^ 
Field Maxshil Von tiluUoDdoif. 1806. 

vere npw prepaxed for a higher sphere of action, and 
determined, in the spriiig of 1807» to go to the universitj of 
Halle. Oar road was hj Hamburg to Haoioyer^ ihence t6 
fiamehiy wh^ ChamiBso was expecting us. Great was the 

joy at our meeting: we recapitulated all that we had seen, 
read, and thought, and speculated much on our future plans of 
life. We passed a few weeks at Hameln very happily, and 
then went in the diligence by Brunswick to HaUe. 

lit was early on the 2l8t of April that we entered HaUe. 
The rattling and jolting of the carriage over the rough jiaye-^ 
ment disturbed us out of our deep sleep, and the old-fashioned 
quiet town, with its silent streets and closed Avindows, instantly 
roused and interested us. I felt the importance of the moment 
in which I was about to begin the new life for which I had sa 
ardently longed^ and even now doubted having obtained my 
wishes. It appeared to me as if I had entered a sanctuary \ 
the silence seemed so ominous and solemn. 

This first sight of an university to^vn struck us mucht 
the manners of the students interested and amused us : their 
behaviour, dress, and language showed their freedom, which^ 
nevertheless, was kept within due bounds by their own laws, 
by poverty, and by other influences. The greater number of 
the students lived after the manner hereditary to the race; 
they had their fencing-rooms and duels, as well as their clubs, 
drinking-bouts, and tobacco-smoking; but they by no means 
interfered with those who did not live after their fashion^ 
and even allowed them to walk on the broad pavement in the 
middle of the street : this was only contested with the Fhilis* 
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tines, viz. the town people. The number of students was cou- 
siderable, at least fifteen hundred, who were divided into several 
clubB> and no small number belonged to none. We natural^ 
kept clear of such things, and could not conceal £rom our* 
selves that, although we lacked the true student spirit, in 
many rcr^peets we had advanced beyond our companions. 

During the whole summer we bad heard of warlike move- 
ments interrupted hj hopes of peace : but after Napoleon had 
obtained a firm footing in Grermany by means of the Rhenish 
Confederation, all idea of peace was at an end, and everyone in 
Prussia who had a voice called loudly for war. Prussian troops 
were to be seen in and near Halle on their way to the south, 
and west, and the desire for war grew stronger every day. 
Some hot-headed fellows were furious if peace was hinted at, 
or if the superiority of the Prussians over the French was not 
at once acknowledged. I distinctly remember meeting an 
officer who asserted that the war was as good as ended, — that 
nothing could now save Bonaparte irom certain destruction. 
When I attempted to talk of French generals^ he interrupted 
me by sayings Glenerals I whence should they spring ? We 
Prussians^ if you Hke it^ have generals who understand ihe art 
of war ; who have served from their youth up ; such men will 
drive the tinkers and tailors, who date only from the Revo- 
lution, before them like sheep. For God's sake, do not talk to 
me any more of French generals, indeed!" This put me out 
pf temper, and I answered blunllyy that a man became a ge« 
neral not by the accident of birth, but by actual service ; that 
a man's former condition was nothing ; a tinker or a tailor 
might make as good a general as a di'ill serjeant. 

The vacation meanwhile commenced. Several of my com- 
panions made an excursion into Saxony, while, by Theremin^d 
invitation, I went to join him at Berlin* In a few weeks w^ 
expected to return to Halle ; no one dreamt that any thing 
would prevent this. I was, however, reminded all along the 
road, that we were on the eve of some great event; in e^^ cry 
direction we met soldiers in larger or smaller detachments, 
with artillery and baggage waggons. In Treuenbrieasen I 
saw old Field Marshal von Miillendorf on his way to join 
the army ; war was no longer doubtful, and it was thought 
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tiwt the presence of one of Frederick the Greaf a heroes would 

fill the troops with the enthusiasm of that period, and incite 
them to fresh victories. 1 saw him with a smiling counte* 
nsnce making the most ccmfident promises of victory out of 
his carriage window to the snironnding crowd; he then drove 
off amid the load hnssas of the assembled multitude. The 
soldiers were singing jovial songs, and rejoicing that at last 
they were to be led against the enemy ; every where were 
to be seen stragglers and others rushing to join the army^ 
The noise died away after leaving Potsdam^ — an unusual stUl- 
neas prevailed, and the fine summer weather soon banished 
from my thoughts all save the objects and ezpeetations 
more iuiiiiediateiy concerned myself. 
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IHt MttnA rmtnn R»ifl> mad ¥tmH.^QmnX B«|hM>ia<iB>«^ IIwth 
• of IVuiM Loiiii Btrdiiiaiid.<---I>epar|uiie iif tiie Court fim Beflin.— 

OioMral SehuUaburg. — Battles of Aucfilid^ and Jei^. —The F^reneli in 
. Leipsic. — Plimdcringof Hatte.««TIieur Entmnoe into Berlin.— Btrottaek 
'^n ti&e LuslgMtcil. -iNajpoleon in Sterl|iu-^Fall of Magcteburg.— &Be« 

pente Condition of F^uaria. '1809* 

T AURTVED at Berlin towards the end of September, in anxious 
expectation of news from the army. We had seen the reserve, 
under Prince Eugene of WurtembeiEg» pass through. Berlin 
on its way to the £lbe ; our only fear was, that peace wmild 
again restore the sword to the scabbard. AH Berlin shared 
the general enthusiasm, and scarce anyone ventured to express 
doubt, or even anxiety as to the results. At length the de- 
claration of war appeared, dated Erfurt, the 8th of October, 
and we r^oiced that» at any rate, this step had been taken. 
This was receiyed as an instalment. But now the desire for 
fbrther news, for accounts of victories — of which no one 
entertained a doubt — became almost intolerable: this violent 
iDi|)jitience of the public contrasted strangely vsith the un- 
broken silence maintained by those at the head of affairs. 
Days passed without news ; nothing was to be gathered firom 
letters or travellers. Not a sound was heard from the mys- 
terious district in which iJie armies were supposed to be en- 
gaged : the metropolis seemed cut off from all communication 
with the camp, where the whole stren*rth and the rulers of 
the state were to be ibund. This intolerable state of suspense, 
—during which the idle boasting of several military men 
gradually ceased, — gave occasion first to melancholy fore- 
bodings, then to the most contradictory and inexplicable re- 
ports, and was at last relieved only by the most terrible news. 
The iirst certain intelligence which reached us was the death of 
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survive the unfavourable issue of the battle of Saalfeld. It is 
impossible to describe the sensation caused bj the death of this 
prince, who was loved and honoured by all men. Many taxed 
1^ with^ imprudence, ngiroaebliig him for his mitlinely and 
naeleBB death j but Babseqnent eyents proved bat too that 
he ixndd^tet'Um diomi a tnons imsHhy deMtey, akd his 
fate was more irreproachable, and more worthy of envy, than 
that of most of his comrades. ' ' 

Thifl begiiming did not augur well. Nevertheless, every 
one eontinued toliave perfect confidence in the Knssian arma 
When the report of a lost battle reached the town, no one would 
at first believe the news : people ran here and there, and 
assembled before the j;iouses of the Ministers. They forcedt 
their Way into the house of General von Schulenburg, and 
^ked eagerly for information, from fHends and strangers, ftMt, 
high and low. They went in large bodies ftom one place to 
Another, as chance or vague rumour guided them. At length a 
printed notice was posted up in all the corners oi' the streets, 
in which Schulenburg made known in a few words that the 
Jjaikf^ had lost a battle, and that the first duty of the inhabitants 
of Berlin w^ to.be quiet. This well-meuit but foolish notice 
was poor consolation in the increasing bitterness of public 
feeling. The first impulse of the people was one of coura cre and 
action. A number of young men, headed by bold spokcsmeDj^ 
went to Schulenburg, and offered to form a company of volun- 
teers : they only , wanted to be supplied withi arms and to be led 
at once against the enemy. When Schulenburg in evident 
embarrassment denied their request, and at last, with some 
harshness refused tiieir offer to serve as common soldiers, saying, 
tibat he did not know, what to do with the soldiers he already 
had, much less, with rpew r^cruits/^th^ every one clearly saw 
that ncrtl^ng was to be done but to let ruin oome and bear it 
quietly. 

Berlin now saw its former pride and streng^th cut down, its 
hopes .destroyed. The royal household, the highest officials, and 
othe^ persons of high station, hastily packed up their valuables, 
and departed. Afterwards the muskets were all taken from 
me armoury and placed in boats, but something delayed their 
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heing conveyed to a place of safety* iinally, Schulenbei^ went 
with all the troops he could muster, bume thousand strong, 
towards the Oder, after piving: tln^ town into the charge of his 
60Q-in-law, Prince von Hatzfeldt. The people impeded SchuleiL* 
biiig*8 departure I leave you, 1117 ehildreoi'' said he^ and 
they let Mm go. 

. MeanwhOe ftme had annoinioed a snccession of disasters with« 

out magni tying them, as is usually the case ; on the contrary, the 
misibrtiiiies proved to be actually greater and more numerous 
than were reported. We were told of the battle of Auerstiidt and 
of Jena, of the Duke of Brunswick and Greneral rm Biichel being 
mortallj wounded, and of the retreat of the troops who were ta 
Imye assembled at Magdeburg. We still hoped that the passage 
of the Elbe would be defended, and we knew that the reserve, 
which had not yet been in action, was stationed at Halle. But 
this comfort speedily vanished : the remainder of (he army iied 
beyond the Oder ; Frinoe Eugene of Wiirtemberg was attacked 
and beaten on the 17th of October by Marshal Bemadotte* 
First, the queen, llien the king had fled towards Prussia 
proper : the French had appeared in Leipsic, had passed the 
Elbe at Dessau and near Magdeburg, and were advancing on 
all sides in triumph. It is impossible to describe the state of 
dull despair and anxious expectation in which the town of 
Berlin was plunged. The worst was, t^t not a IVussian 
soldier was to be heard of. We had seen the army go forth in 
all its pride and glory : it seemed as if the earth had swallowed it 
up, and w e now saw in its stead the hated and despised enemy 
enter the town. No stragglers of the army ever reached Berlin ; 
they bad all fled further northwards or bad been made prisoners 
of war, — some of them basely, without striking a blow, as at 
Prenzlau, — others after a stout rcsivStance, as at Lubeck. 

All was now care and anxiety at Berlin : the maj^istrates did 
notliing, but left things to take their own course. Prince Yon 
Hatzfe^t had shown himself wanting in vigour, and already 
incurred great censure. Many people, having a thought to the 
foture when an army would be quartered upon thetn, laid in a 
store of wine and good things, in order to appease the fury 
of the soldiers by good feeding, while others, mindful of 
themselves^ got in a provision of potatoes to meet their own 
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private wants. A few still hoped for the advance of Russian 
troops, and a yet smaller number, who still thought that they 
. would find in the French the old soldiers of liberty, rejoiced 
in their approach. It was reported that Heaaen-Cmc^ had 
separated itself firom Pnutaiay and declared its neotnlily ; mA 
one man hastily adorned his doorway with the amui of that 
power, having obtained licence for so doing from the Hereditary 
Princess of Hessen. This however availed him nothing, as the 
French did not respect his neutrality, and made no diiference 
between Hessians and Prussians; thus, besides the annoyance 
of having soldiers billeted upon him, he had the additional 
morttfiealion of seeing his feUow-citiaens exceedingly pleased 
that his device had Mled. 

I ni\ self was much moved, not only by the events of the day 
at Berlin, but by what had happened at Halle. The latter 
town had been plundered ; the university had been shut up by 
^Napoleon's comniand, all the students or^sred to leave theplace^ 
and I was again throim on the world without a home. 

The French, who were not far off, did not come quite so 
quickly as was expected ; they had gone considerably to the north 
of Berlin, and could scarcely have been aware that it was ready 
to receive thenu At length, on the 24th of October, the enemy 
appeared. I saw the first French who entered the town. At 
about midday an officer, in a blue uniform, aooompanied by 
three or four chasseurs, rode into the town : they stopped their 
horses, hurriedly asked the way towai'ds the municipality, or 
the mansion-house, told the idlers to stand o% and galloped away 
again. There they were then ! I\Iany people still maintained 
that these were not French, but Bussians* This was evident^ 
said they, from thdr green uniforms. But in a quarter of an 
hour there was no longer room for doubt : large bodies of 
cavalry and infantry entered the town, and on the following day 
Berlin was filled with Marshal Davoust's troops. And now 
hegan a totally new life among the half-stupified inhabitants of 
Berlin. We breathed again ; for, instead of wild unprincipled 
plunderers, we found a well-diseiplined gay soldiery, who were 
disarmed by being addressed in French, and whose officers were, 
for the most part, remarkable for courteous manners. This 
first favourable impression was not eil'aced by subsequent rough 
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conduct, although it was difficult to satisfy the pressing wants 
of so many people. We still found that we had to thax^ Goi^ 
i£ we were to liaTe enemies quartered upon tm,' that tiiey weve 
noi wme 4iiiD ihese. Ne^ertlMiless, the sloyenl j, diity, ragg^ 

appearance of these little, mean-looking, impudent, witty fellows, 
was a strange sight for eyes wliich, like ours, had been used to 
the neatness and admirable carriage of the Prussians, and we 
were the more astonished how siich rahhle-^for theif almost 
teemd-ihe name^eould hare heaten such soldiers out of the 

Some t'vw days later, on the evening of the 27th of October, 
IS^apoleou himaelf left Charlotteuburjfr, and entered the town at 
the head of his guards. It had been said that he would not 
trust himself in Berlin. 

&ti tiie 27th October^ I was taking my usmil eveaaing wtidc 
hjr the soH^ed Li<s%art6n, or park, when I was straclc' by 
a new sight. The whole space in the middle, which had 
been always kept carefully mown, and oven the side-walks 
towards the palace, were covered with innumerable watch- 
fires,* round which the soldiers of the imperial guard wer6 
grouped in sU sorts <^ attitudes. The huge fires shone 
upon these handsome men and their glittering: arms and ac* 
coutrements, and the eye was attracted by the incessantly 
recurring national colours of red, blue, and white. About 
10,000 men were moving about in this glowing bivouac, near 
tite gloomy-looking pslace in which Napoleon had tak^ up hid 
fiibode. The whole scene made a strong impresaon upon 
me, and when I examined the small details, — for every one 
was allowed to go among the troops, — my wonder was in- 
preased : each soldier, in appearance, manner, and authority, 
was like an officer, — each man seemed a commander, a hero. 
Thie men sang^ danced, and feasted till late in the night, while 
every now and then small detachments in an admirable state 
of discipline, marched to and fro with drums and music. It 
was such a sight as I had never beheld. I staid there for 
hours, and could scarce leave the spot. The imperial guard 
remained there for some days, and all eyes, were riveted 
by the beautiful but hated spectacle. But no subsequent im« 
presaion equalled that of the ^rst night ; the fires burned more 
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dimly ; part of the troops had been istached elBe^here ; «nd'«| 
length, small boiiies of cavalry, with their horses ready saddled 
ind bndied for insta&t Mrviise, wera tke only troops left in this 
fiMmmnaftnf The nimerMui bodf-gmrd in tto eeurt of tfatt 
psiioe/ifss quite ndBeient lev- Ni^oleoii^'pmoiiftl bsMj. 

Meanwhile the position of PnMslft beeame wme ew&ej dxfi 
The lost battles, the bad measures, the want of activity, the 
carelessness of the goyernment, were bad enough; but th6 
capitulations and siirrendert of strong placet were beyond be* 
lifk' Tbe iali of .Magdebnrg lilqe a dream.: a giMtem of 
above 20,000 men bad down iMr ttiM itMiont ifknkmg a 
blow. One could scarce believe that this strong bulwark of 
Prussia could be taken w 1 thout firing a shot. It a pp* a red fabulous, 
that the cowardly panic of their commanders should yield two 
plaees' like Stettin and Cnstrin, whiek were recdioned impr^* 
BabH ^ ^ ^ntt bandM of Fieneh emUxy tiiftt gello^ vf 
to the wills. The bovmdleaB oufniplion.wliioh bad been gm* 
dually sapping th^ foundations of the * slate now became 
notorious. We sank under the shame which had fallen upon 
the Prussian armSy without at once comprehending its full 
este9t. In theexeessof tbeb grief tfaePlnissiaiisthfimselrea 
were the. most bittpr againat tibeir eo ten t sym en. In farmer 
days aEranian eftocr ims tiia ideal of all that was bonoaTablo^ 
brave, and accomplished; the name now implied cowardice, 
boastfuhiess, ax^d incapacity. All looked with an^er upon the 
^Bormoiis power which the army had gradually acquired ; 
men iriere only disposed to tegive tins when it piroved itself 
the steady d^ander of the oonatty^ and seemed its lasting 
glory ai^ conquest* Many sew vqeieed at the ia|4d progreae 
of the Frencli, as a means of ov(^rthrowing this domestic 
tyranny. No one who did not live in these times can con- 
eeive the expressions which Prussian patriots used against 
the miUttty antli(ndtie% nor the bitter eontempi with which 
naOttft once hdd in high respect, bat to which attached a 
suspicion of ^*eason, were now mentioned. The abuse of the 
Prussian soldiery was universal, and often unjust : in many 
instances the enemy were fairer than the Prussians, and occa- 
sionally took the part of those men ; but in those times it was 
almost impoasible to stem the cmnent A perfect flood of 
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pampblets was poured fortk : the «ecretary-at-war of Cologne 

was the first to disclose without shame the weaknesses and 
crimes of his own goverzimeut : others wrote hastily and fooL: 
isU7> endeavouring tofasten their political abstractions upon 
&e viotorious party, and to show tiieir wisdom by the fulfilment 
0£ their prophecies of yictory* 

The sights, impressions, interests, and experiences of this 
period filled and excited my mind, and gave me much cause 
for thought. The state of Prussia was important and worthy 
of observatioiL But the French soldiers were in their way 
most remarkable ; the mixture of refinement and savagenesa 
gave them a peculiar character, which was not without its 
charm ; and I had a decided liking for many officers wliose ac- 
quaintance I made. I looked upon Napoleon with all the hatred 
which was due to the oppressor of freedom in France, and to 
the enemy of improvement in Germany ; but I could not avoid 
admiring his great quafities, and when I saw him inspecting the 
troops in the Lustgarten, in the midst of his generals, as I 
frequently did, and allowed the whole scene to make its due 
impression upon me, I well understood why his soldiers tbliowed 
him with enthusiasm in his never-aiding career of victory* 
• Until now, the most beautiful weather, in spite of the late- 
pess of the seasoit, had made Hfe more tolerable. But suddenly 
the weather became gloomy, wet, and cold, and the appearance 
oi' every thing was changed. The French troops had almost 
all advanced into Poland or Prussia, and Napoleon joined 
them with the few that had remained behind. Berlin, now 
almost a desert, sank under the accumulated burdens and vexa-* 
tions which daily became more oppressive ; want and misery 
were everyivhere visible. General von Zastrow had been 
sent hy the King to Napoleon to sign a treaty of peace ; but it 
did not take ettect, as the Emperor's unparalleled success made 
him reject the terms which he had formerly been disposed to 
grant. Nothing remained for us. under these disheartening 
circumstances, but to look forward to a series of wretched days 
and to a miserable future. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ficbte's Lectures in Berlin. — Schleiermacher. — Meeting with Raliel Levin, 
— Description of Rabel. — Her Character. — The Society at her House. 
^■-'Her JLetters andJoumaU,— Bahel at Qiarlottenburg. 1807*. 

• 

MsAKwmLB the mtarval of fk year had produced some changey 
imd a.new career was opened to me. The shutting up of tiio 
uniyersity of Halle was perhaps a greater loss to me than to 

any one else. Every thing was to be found there of which I 
fctood in need : hut at Berlin, wliere I now was, I occasionally 
saw Fichte, Wol^ and Bernhardi. Towards the end oi Decem- 
ber Schleiermacher and his sister left Halle^ and came to settle, 
pennanentlj in Berlin. Eichte now commenced giving leetoreii 
in the hall of the academy before a numerous company, and I 
did not fail to attend them. It was curious to hear a Geriijau 
professor exhorting his hearers to keep up their Dationality, in 
the midst of a French army : many of his audience thought of 
Palm, the bookseller, and felt some fear lest a similar fata 
should await the bold lecturer. I likewise attended Schleier^ 
macher^s lectures on ethics. These and other persons in Berlii^ 
forDK d a select society, and made an agreeable interruption ta 
our studies. *. 

Among the various persons whom I frequently heard meU"^ 
tioned in this society were some of the most remarkable men 
and women in Gennany ; the brothers William and Alexander 
yon Humboldt, Frederick Schlegel and his wife, Ludwig, 
Tieck, and others of like eminence, with whose names every 
high interest is associated. But no one wat> more often quoted, 
and described than Rahel Leyin^ and I soon conceived the^ 
greatest desire to know her. The lady of the house in which 
we met spoke of her as something witiiout parallel». and when 
occasionally some blame interrupted the general flow of praise— 
for instance, when it was said that if liahel paid more attention 
to outward appeal ances^ or could manage to assume a tone 
wgse consonant with the general yiews of society, it would be, 
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better, — oar hostess did not deny thttt in all matters of real 

importance, she acknowledged RahLl's superiority. It struck 
US as remarkable, when we bt ard a woman AA lioin for intelli- 
gence and accomplishments we looked upon as the pattern of 
her sex, speak of another in such terms, placing her above 
eompaze^ and we requested her to ask her £nend to the houses 
that we might jndge for ourselves of their veqpectiye menta 

The visit was proraised. llahul appeared ; but staid only an 
hour, as she was not well, and indisposition had unfitted her -to 
appear to advantage in a small society where the impression 
was not altoge^ier in her favoor. All farther talk with heip 
was impossible^ when Schlelennacher appealred, sat dbwn, and 
entered into earnest eonTerftation with her. We wei^ not a 
little surprised to see Schkiennacher play a subordinate part, 
and apparently with a good will; indeed, he several times 
stepped short in his conversation. When her carriage was 
aanoonced and she went away with a promise to come again, 
ScUeiemiaeheir aceompanied her to the door, and when he re- 
turned, his praises of her knew no hounds. But his excitement, 
which lasted during the whole evening, proved her power more 
than any thing he could say. We were doubly astonished ; for 
we had never seen Schleiermacher second to any one^ and seldom 
so excited. lairdentljwished to become better acqnainted wil^ 
this wonderibl ereatore, before whom att others paled, and I felt 
that I uiu^t soon be more intimate with her than with any other 
person. 

With a mind prepared to receive new impressions, and 
thirsting for fresh stimnlus and support, I happened to meet 
Bahel one cold spring morning under tiie lime trees. I knew 
her companion, to whom I spoke, and while I walked a shor^ 

distanrn with them, Rahel, to my delight, joined in the COn* 
versation, I found myself attracted toward^:* her to an extra- 
ordinary degree^ and exerted all my wit not to let this good 
opportuni^ pass unimproved. Among other tUngs^ I managed 
to make nse of one of her peculiarly ezpresrive phrases which had 
reached my ears, In such a manner as to convey at the same 
time a coiJi])linient and a plaj'ful attack. She perceived both, 
looked pent t rati np;] J at me, as if to measure the extent of my 
boldness, and answered that she could endure to hear her words 
quotedi but not in a false sense: there was^ indeed, something 
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in the expression wiiick bad been incorrectly repeated. I 
eseiiaed mjself hj sajlnpr that I could not vouch for the accii* 
nej of qaotations which I heard only hy accident^ and I was 
rewarded hj her pemuBsioii in fiitore to come to the foantain- 
head at once. I availed myself of this iavour the very next 
day. Kahel then lived in the Jiigerstrasse, opposite to the 
Admiralty, under the care of her mother, whose old-fashioned 
and admirably-arranged house was open to the most agreeable 
society. I had occasionally visited Ludwig Robert in this 
very house ; but wi^ what difoent feelings did I now cross 
the threshold ! 

I have a few times in my life felt myself suddenly raised by 
the influence of congenial minds into a higher sphere, where 
the very air which X breathed^ and the impressions which I 
zeceiyed, at once opened to me a new existence* I had more- 
especially marked three such periods in my life, — the dawn of 
mv intellectual life, at the commencement of my studies at 
Berlin, — ^my &rBt entrance into an independent and active ex« 
istence^ — the inauguration of my student life at Halle, and 
eight years after the first epoch I took my fourth step in life, 
— my acquaintance with Rahel,— which united in itself all 
the elements of the former periods. I do not hesitate to allirm 
that during the four-and-twenty years wliieh have passed since 
my first acquaintance vrith Rahel, in which time much that is 
new, greats and unexpected has occurred, there has been 
nothing in my yaried Ufe which will bear the slightest com- 
parison with that event. Rahel is still to me * the newest and 
freshest feature in my existence; and whilst I trace the circum^ 
stances and feelings which accimipanied our early connection, I 
need not draw upon my imagination to call up the warm and 
delicate perfume of those happy days : I fed and enjoy their 
influence now as I did then. But I fear that my desmption 
'will be tinged with the sadness which, even while I write 
this, fills my soul ^vheu I think upon the manifold, deep, and 
passionate sorrows of my dear and early triend. 

I cannot attempt to describe my beloved Rahel : to know and 
appreciate her thoroughly was possible only to those who held 
daily intercourse with her. Even her lettersi full of genius and 

* This was written io 18S% Rabel died on the 7tb Uueh, iSdSi — I^tmA 
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originafi^ as thej are^ gite Init aa imperfaet picfeare of her 
ndiidy Ibe duef qnali^ of whifh mm Hial natoraly mttonovad 
v iva c ityw ^iieb throws upoo ewery sobje^ new lights and shadows 

of itf? own, and lendi? a freshness and a charm to all things, which 
no pen can describe. I will only attempt to give a slight idea 
of tho impressioii which she then made ufon me. 

First, I niQSt saj, that while in her presenoe I had the fiitt. 
persuasion that I behdd a zeal creatiBPe*-?^ watk of God m- 
its purest and most perfect form. She was fbfi of life and sonl ; 
of a nervous, excitable organisation, in complete harrtiony with 
nature i her expressicms and emotions were unatiected and ori-< 
ginaly and had a certain grandenr from her native abnplicity 
and sense ; she was^ moreover, qnidE, exac^ and detemuned in 
word and action. The purest goodness, the most aotiins beae- 
volence, tlie deepest sympathy with her fellow-creatures, per- 
vaded her Aviiole nature. In her all the excellences which I 
had seen separately in others were united : she possessed in- 
tellect and wit, penetration and a love of tmtii, imaginatioii and 
hnmonr. She combined with foroe of character and aentoaeBa 
of mind a womanly grace and gentleness, which gave to her 
eyes and to her noble mouth an expression of the greatest 
sweetness, Avithout at all disguising the vigour and impetuosity 
of her passions. 

I almost doubt whether mj description will enable any ope 
to form any idea of such an nnion of conflietmg elements* It 
was after some doubts and many errors that I at lengA came to 
a right conclusion : for a long time I was confident of but one 
thing ; that I saw before me the most extraordinary and admir- 
able object. I had no prejudice against her, spite of the dis* 
advantageons terms in which I had heard her described by 
various people; and even if I had, it wonld speedily have 
vanished in her presence. Her simple, natural address, the 
unaffected ease and sincere kindliness of her conversation, 
which at first turned only on indifferent subjects, immediately 
dispelled all unpleasant feelings, which were soon socceeded by 
others — the offspring of the mmnent ; the freshness of her km- 
guage gave a charm, and a character of troth and originality 
to the most indifferent subjects, and invested the most common* 
place ideas with a certain elevation. In her presence I icit 
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myself in a new atmosphere of poetry, unlike what commonly 
bears that name^ iDaamuch as it was true instead of &!^> real 
ittstie«d of appas^ent. Bafbre long, hfowever; mat cmverMm 
turned upon mtoire impcnrtaiit inattiBrs ; books, persons, and social 
relfttaons afforded us various subjects for discussion. We talked 
of Frederick Schle^el, Tieck, Madame de 8 tap], and Goethe, 
imd expressed our sentiments and opinions with as much opcMi^ 
ness as was oonsistent with the reserve of a first viaiti 

We were not- long aknos other peoide came in, and &q 
eonveraatidn sdon iNteatne animated and free from restraint, 
Every one showed himself in his true colours — there was 
nothing to be gained by hj^ocrisr. liahel's aimplicity, good 
humour, love of truth, and desire to give every one fair phij^ 
bad its due effect. I declaimed with youthfol ^xaggerlktioii 
against llie French;- anodier brought ont his store of tiiealri* 
eal news ; a French officer reodTcd ssretstic addce about 
bis love aiiairs from Major Von Schack, a witty Prussian ; ev ery 
thing passed oiT liglitlv and agreeably. When the tone of con- 
Tersation grew harshly earnest, it was interrupted by wit aod 
humour, and this ligttin ' by serious topics : it was thus anit 
mated, and at 1^ sttne ttme restrained within due bounds. . 

My impaitienee allowed only a-few di^ to interrene betweeii 
my first and second visit ; and so rapid was the growth of our 
intimacy, that I then became a daily visitor. I was anxious to 
gaze upon this new appearance, to approach nearer to these 
peisnliar truths, to these disclosures of high import which at 
every step unfolded themselves more aj)d more briOiaatlj 
before me^ and to enjoy these ikew sensations the existence i£ 
which I had never before suspected. To my astonishment, I 
found that in the same degree in winch others try to dissemble 
Hmr feelings, Bahei revealed her .inmost soul, and spoke of 
lier sensationB, woes, wishes, and ezpeotations, even when they 
ndght bear en unlhvourable inteijmtaitf en, end when she Jier- 
self looked upon them as failings and enrors^ with as much free- 
dom and truth as if she were saying what was favourable and 
flattering, and had to boast of the most undisturbed peace and 
£alicity. This d^ee of openness, which 1 have never seen in 
any other human creature^ and of which Jean Jaeques Bous^ 
sera was only capable in writing, at first caused me some un- 
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easinesfli as her passionate confeasioiis ofiten betrajed a certain 
harsfay inconsiderate vehemence, and a degree of peculiarity 

which would have been repulsive if, as it is usually the case, 
there had been something still left unsaid. But with Rahel it 
was otherwise: witii respect to herself she spoke the whole 
truth without xeserve. She never attempted to extenuate or 
eonceal her errors, for she expected from others the candid 
and indulgent 83rmpath7 for perfect truth which she herself 
always felt, but, untVrtunatcly, seldom met with, 

I now saw Rahel by degrees in every relation of her life. I 
soon perceived that there was an immeasurable gulph between 
her and those about her. She stood alone in the midst of a 
wide eirde, neither understood, cherished, nor loved as she 
required and deserved, but regarded with indifference, or self- 
ishly made use of for the moment, and then thrown aside. 
None denied her extraordinary gifts i it was conceded that she 
was endowed with remarkable powers of mind, wit^ and humour : 
but others thought themselves possessed of the same qualities^ 
with the addition of a greater share of prudence and repose,— 
thus they called their insipid seltisiiiicss and kuiguid dulness. 
With what Rahel, in her generosity, bestowed upon them of 
her abundance, they thought themselves her superiors. Few 
could understand her noble aspirationSy h&e generous impulses^ 
her sacred love of truth. I felt myself all the more stronglj 
attracted towards her by the consciousness that I could offer 
her a sympathy and an acknowledgment of her merits, which biie 
too seldom received. 

Our intimacy strengthened daily. I told Rahel all my most 
secret thoughts, and nowhere could I have found truer sym^ 
pathy, or more useful advice. Far from rec^ving unconditional 
praise, I was blamed for much, and could perceive that Rahel 
felt more disapprobation than she expressed. But her interest 
in me rather increased than diminished, and this made up to me 
for the mortification. In her cirde, too, I enjoyed the society 
of most remarkable men. Prince Louis Ferdinand, Gentz, 
Scblegel, the two Humboldts, Tieck, the Prince de Ligne, and 
many other diplomatists, aitists, and learned men, who ^ fre- 
quented her society. 

But this rioh collection of important portraits^ to which she 
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gave me tbe most lively explanationsy was not all ; another trea»- 

sure was unfolded to me, which excited my interest still more 
strongly. Rahel was one of those rare natures to whom is 
given the gift to love. A poet might, indeed, picture to Jbimself 
a mind like Bahel'% shaken or elated by the stroi^;€St passion- 
of noble natures. But the insight which was afforded to me far . 
surpassed any thing that I oonld have imagined. The fire of* 
passion had. here fed upon the noblest nourishment — other 
passious and other sorrows appeared trifling in comparison with 
hers. The letters and journals which I was permitted to read» • 
in the strictest confidence, displayed a vital energy, which even 
such writings as those by Goethe and Bonsseau seldom reach. 
The letters to Madame de Houdetot, which Rousseau mentions , 
as incomparable, may possibly have glowed with as ardent a 
flame. These papers, after being long in my possession, were 
unfortunately lost or destroyed in 1813, with the exception of 
some few which give no sufficient idea of their worth. It 
would appear that productions of this nature are destined never 
to see the light, but to perish with the persons to whom they 
belong. I sat whole nights reading these letters, which opened 
to me a class of feelings of which until then I had had no idea. 
It appeared to me like a dream that I had obtained these 
papers, and had acquired so close an interest in tbe existence 
therein described* 

The beauty and elevation of poetry and philosophy were fully 
felt by Rahel. Long before it was the fashion to praise Goethe, 
she had been struck by his extraordinary genius, and had 
placed him above all other poets. In philosophy, she gave the 
first place to the noble Jichte* She was intimately acquainted 
with the works of Schlegel, Novalis, Schleiermacher, Schelling, 
and Steffens, and knew most of them personally. Gluck, 
Mozart, and itighini were her favountes in music. She was 
folly alive to the demerits of Kotzebue and Ifliand, who then 
kept complete possession of the stage, long before literary criti- 
cism had ventured to direct its attacks against these idols of the 
public. 

I had not stood long in this new relation, before I gave my 
Mends an animated account of my good fortune. At lirst it 
was doubted and treated as a joke. One of my female ac^ 
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quaintances \s a- Listunishc d, iind could not comprehend liow 
Rahel and I could long undf r:^tand one another : she at the 
same time admitted, howeYer, that afkr iier no other woman 
would seem interestiiig or origiiial to me. My college com- 
ponioot HaracheTy was her moBt obstiiiate opfment : lie waa qmte 
ca|Mble of reoegiiising and wondmng at Bahcl's varied qnaHties, 
but he could not endure her healtlitul independence of mind, and 
envied the ease with which she produced what was true and 
beautiful without art or trouble: he grew in & manner jealous 
of her, and tried by eveiy means in bia power to separate n&e 
fipommynewfiiend. HeoccaaionaUywenft wiflime toBahdl'i^ 
was moat kindly reeeiyed, enjoyed ber eoiiTersatimiy and eonld 
scarce find words to express his surpriisc and admiration. But 
this very feeling angered him : he would not be overcome, and 
remained awi^ in order, as he said, that he might not yield to 
b^ &gdnation» At length be saw that bia sarcasms and ex* 
bortatioDS were thrown away, and let me go my own wi^, 
happy to find that my new pasrion did not interfere with our 
old friendiahip. 

During the summer months Rahel inhabited a small house 
at Gharlottenburg, and I visited her there as often as I possibly 
oonld. The solitude in which I here found my firiend gave 
leisure for more interesting and confidential oouTersations. The 
quiet, sluidy place before the door of the small house in a re- 
tired street, the cool walks in the fragrant garden, or in the 
broad shady roads round this retired village, and the beautiful 
moonlight evenings, are closely associated in my recoUectkxn 
wiHi the highest pleasures of the intellect^ and the tenderest 
and most passiimate feelings of the heart 

The summer had passed away, and the time approached 
when the plans upon which we had determined were to be 
carried into efiect The nearer the time for our separatioii 
approaehed, ihe more strongly did Babel and I feel the Talne 
ittid the happiness ef our connexion. We endeayoured to eou'- 
•quer our grief, but melancholy thoughts crossed us in the 
midst of our joys. It now beemed folly to part, and yet our 
previous resolutions remained unchanged. We had the courage 
to separate; I bad still much to leam» and should only have 
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been miserable in a life of pleasure and idleness. X was forced 
to go in order one day to retom an altered man, after liaTing en- 
dured trials and withstood temptations. But the treasure I had 
won remained secure to me : the vicissitudes of life, the world's 
Tariety would have no influence over her. When the day of 
separation arrived, and I bethought me that I should no longer 
see tiiose eyes, kiss that band, or bear that ydce, I grew faint* 
hearted, and the idea of leaving Babel filled me with a despair, 
wliicli even the prospect of a future meeting could scarcely 
soothe. 

I was at this time twenty-four, and fiahel more than half as 
old again, a drenmstance which migbt possibly have prevented 
our union bad it been apparent. Bnt this noUe creature who 

had already seen so much good and suffered so much evil, still 
looked youn^^, and was strong. Our marriage, however, could 
not then take place. I had not finished the term of years ap- 
pointed for study at the university, .and I had others of trial 
atiU to go tbrougb* I bad scarcely entered life when internal 
troubles^, and the oppression of liie tunes earned me along witb 
them in their course. Military service, journeys, dissipations, the 
temptations of viiuity, other passions, and the misunderstandings 
which are incidental to a long absence-— nothing could break 
that strong tie which bound me to Rahe^ ; X fdt a deep con- 
viction ibat I bad found ihat which alone could make my Ufe 
happy, and I never ceased for one moment from my strug- 
gle to attiiiu my object. Six years parsed in this manner, 
only broken by some few intervals vvheu I saw Rahel, and re- 
newed our plans and hopes* At length, alter various turns of 
fortune^ aft^ peace bad been restored, I returned from Faris^ 
and found Babel in Bobemisy and after passing a delightful 
mnamer with ber, I joined my lot in life "wiA beni in B^liiit 
on the 27th of September, 1814.* 

« 

* For a further account of this remarkable woman, see Rahel, ein Buch 
des Andeiikcns flir ihre Freunde,** 3 vols. ; Varuhagen Von £nse*8 Gallerie 
fOD BiidiUtSMi sia Rahd'iUmgang und Brie^eeliiel»** 9 v«k. ; the Revue 
dePacw»*lbrNov«DhOT, lS37,aiid««Garlyl«*tBiticfll^^ p.314. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

« 

Jean Paul Friederich Blchter at Baireutb. — His Manner and Convarsation. 
— Jean Paul^ WUe and Children. — Hia Opinions on Ruhel, Goethe^ 
Sehlegely and others. — Jean Fknl's Manner of writing. » The Ronantie 
School. — Hock and Bemhardi 1806* 

Baireuth, Sunday, the 23d of October, 1808. — Tiiis forenoon 
I went to visit Jean PauL I immediately recognised in a 
pleasant^ civil, inquisitive woman who opened the door» Jeaa 
Paul's wife, from her likeness to her sister. One of the children 

was sent to call liis father, who soon came : he had been ex- 
pecting my visit, owiTi(y to letters from Berlin and Leipsic, and 
received me most kindly. As he sat down near me on the sofa 
I nearly laughed in his face ; as he bent down a little he was 
so exactly like the description which Neumann had jestingly 
given of him in our joint novel of Versuchen und Hindemissen. ♦ 
Moreover, his way of speaking and what he said niadc the 
impression stronger. Jean Paul is a large man, with a full, 
well-shaped £ace, small eyes, £ery and glowing at one moment, 
and soft and heavy the next ; his mouth has an ^reeable ex- 
pression, and is mobile even when he is silent. His speech is 
rapid and almost hasty ; he -occasionally stutters, and he has 
a peculiar dialect, wliich I should find some difficulty m describ- 
ing, but which appears to me to be half Frauconian, half Saxon, 
although his language is tolerably correct nevertheless. 

I had, first of all, to tell him all that I knew of his Berlin 
acquaintances, and to repeat all the messages with which I 
had been charged. He recalled with pleasure the time he 
spent as Marcus Herz's neighbour, in Leder*s house at Berlin, 
where, seven years bef'ore, 1 had seen him walking in a gar- 
den near the Spree with papers in his hand, which I was 

* Sc'j fuiLher, p. 63. 
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toM in secret were a part of the ^ Hesperus." These personal 

reminiscences and subjects connected with literature, which 
arose during the conversation, excited him extremely, and he 
80on had much more to saj than to hear. Ilis conversation 
was pleasing and good-hnmoored, always full of meaning, nn» 
affected and simple. Although I was perfectly aware that his 
wit and humour belonged only to his pen, and that while he 
could scarce write a note witliout triviny: proof of both, his con- 
versation seldom betrayed either, i was, nevertheless, much 
astonished to hear nothing of the sort from him during the 
whole time in which he was so excited and allowed himself to 
be carried away by the vehemence of his feelings. His man- 
ner was like liis conversation ; not very polished, but no ways 
strained or pretentious; it was unstudied, and just what might 
be expected from a person of the middle classes. His courtesy 
arose from kiudness, his manners and hearing were patri* 
arehal, full of consideration to others, but perfectly uncon- 
strained. Even in the heat of conversation he was true to Jiis 
character ; he uttered no sharp word, he made no false repre- 
sentation, he never watched for an opportunity to take an 
unfair advantage : he was invariably gentle, but allowed his own 
comprehennve nature to run riot. He first praised eveiy 
thing that had lately appeared, and when we entered more fully 
into the subject, then there was blame and more tlian enough. 
So of Adam MiiUer's Lectures, of Fredeiick bchiegel, of 
TTieck, and others. He thought that Gemmn authors should 
always hold to the people and not to the upper classes, among 
whom all was corrupted and spoilt, and yet he had just praised 
Adam ^liiller for understanding how to speak a true word 
to tlie w(^ll-iiii?tructed men of the world. lie was convinced 
that nothing could be gained irom the gleanings of tlie Indian 
wcnrld, but the addition of perhaps some new fbnn of poetry 
to those whid} we already possess — no increase of ideas; 
and yet he had hut a few minutes before pnused Frederick 
Schlegel's studies in Siinsc i it, as if some fresh salvation were to 
come of it. He couid not conceive any one but a Protestant 
being a real Christian, and asserted that it was sheer perversion 
of intellect when a Protestant turned Catholic, and yet with 
these views he had shortly before expressed a hope that the 
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Catholic spirit in Frederick Schlegel, fused with the Hindoo^. 
Blight work out great good. He spoke of Scbleiermacher vitli, 
great respect^ bat said be could not ei^oj bis tranalatioii of 
Flato^ and thought be cotdd trace much more of the godlike 
and wise ancieut in the eutlxusiastic Jacobi and Herder, than in 
the learned and acute Schleiermacher. I did not allow these 
observations to pass without contradiction* He could not bear 
Ficbte^ of whose address to the German nation, deliyered at 
Berlin amidst the noise of the French drums, I told him much ; 
tlie determined energy of the man oppressed hira, and ke said 
he could only read tliis author as a vscliool exercise i that the 
import of his philosophy no longer interested him. 

Jean Paul was called out of the room for somethings and I 
stayed a while alone with bis wife* . I bad now. to bc^gin afresli 
about her native town of Berlin : such was ber interest in the 
persons and in what was going on there, that I had to add 
muck to what she had already heardi She pleased me exceed- 
ingly: she was gentle, lady-like, and modesty and united to 
domestic qualities of the highest order^ greater talents for 
society and oonyersaticm tiwn Jean Paul appeared to possess* 
However, she willingly considered iierself inferior to her gifted 
husband in this respect as in others. It was evident that theirs 
was a most happy life. Their three children were beautiful^ 
captirating^ and lively creatures. A boy of about fivCy Max, was 
the fiiYOurite of his&ther, who saw in him a future hero: the 
boy was full of strength and courage, and well-formed. Two 
girls, Emma and Ottilie, the one older the other younger than 
the boy, seemed cliarming ; and showed tliat, however different 
they were in many ways, they inherited the quality of kind- 
liness which WQS common to both parents* .All three were 
deroid of awkward sbynessy perfectly firee and easy, andthorouj^ 
cbOdren : you could see that their good qualities were more the 
result of nature than of education. When Jean Paul returned 
it was late, and I was about to go ; this was only permitted on 
condition of telling my companion that I should not dine at 
home ; I had no hope of bringing Harscber to dinner with me^ 
as Jean Paul requested* 

Jean Paul was in excellent spirits, and expatiated on all man- 
ner of subjects. Among others, I had brought a greeting from 
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Rahel Levin, with the uiudc.it question, "Whether he still re- 
membered her?" His face lighted up with pleasure. "How 
60uld one forget such a person," said he» impressivelj : " stud is 
niqae in her way : I liked her much, and should like her more 
ererj day; the impressioii she made upon me strengthens with 
mj strength : she is the only woman in whom I have found 
genuine wit and humour I " (Jean Vnul had forgotten Madame 
de Sevigne, or did not call her peculiar characteristic by its 
light name : for what the French praise in her so much as 
simpliettyy is ezaetly what» in most cases» we should call hu- 
mour.) He tiien proceeded to enumerale her several good 
qualities. When I interrupted liim in the midst of his praises, 
and said that all the intellect, acuteness, and wit which he ad- 
mired so much in liahel, were in my eyes as nothing compared 
with the real goodness of her dispositioiiy he was not astonished 
but immediately believed myaasertiony merdy repeating that 
the other qualities for whieh he had praised her still were 
very great. He set great value upon two letters which he had 
received from Kahel, and said that one of them from Paris was 
worth ten volumes of travels ; that no one had understood and 
described the French and the French world so admirably at 
first sight. What eyes must those be,** he eocelaimed, ^' which 
<K>uld see the whole truth and only the truth so clearly and so 
quickly I When I told him the number of her letters which I 
possessed, not all written but given to me^ he envied me greatly. 
He said that if we lived in the same town, I must read him at 
least a smtence or two out of each letter: that Ihad a great trea^ 
sure : tibat Bahel wrote admirably $ but that it was necessary 
for her to have some one in whom she was much interested to 
write to, — 6h(i never could sit down and write a hook. "I am 
more capable of understaudiug her now than I was in Berlin ; 
I should like niuch to see her again. The more I hear of the 
remarks and expressions she throws out here and there^ Ae 
more astonished I am ! She is an artist^ and is from a different 
sphere than ours ; she is quite an exception, always at war 
with the world, and far beyond its ken ; she will, therefore, 
always remain single ! " He said I was very lucky in having 
auch a Mend, and asked, as if to prove me and measure my 
mlne^ how cme so yooAg had deserved such good fortune? I 
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visibly rose in his estiination through mj coimexion with 
BaheL 

B7 Jean Paul's liiTitation» I again went to see him in the 
afternoon of the 24th of October. He had just retnraed 

from a walk ; his wife, with one of the children, was still 
out. We talked about his writings, a most difficult chord 
with most authors, some of whom will not bear to have it 
touched, while others will plaj upon nothing else. He was 
taore admirable on this subject than I could have expected ~ 
open, unprejudiced, and rational in all he said. What brought 
on the discussion was the last annual published by Cotta, in 
which Goethe's "mad wanderers" and Jean Paul's "dream of 
a madman" appeared. No copy had yet reached Baireuth, 
but I had brought one with me from Dresden. Jean Paul 
wished to have my copy, and referred me to Cott% at Tubingen, 
for another. Such phantasies as these,** said he, " I could 
write for rvnr, as long as I am well and in the mood. I sit 
down to the pianoforte, allow my fingers to run wildly over the 
notes, give myself completely up to the impressions of the 
moment, and then I write down the images that flit before me» 
in a certain predetermined order, it is true, but with so little 
connexion that I frequently change the arrangement after- 
wards." In this manner he once began to write a " hell " such 
as no mortal ever yet dreamt of; much is already done, but is 
never intended to see the light. 

We then talked a good deal about literature and its ol:rjects, 
and touched upon descriptions of scenery. In this Jean Paul 
was a great master, and no wonder, for he has always passed 
Tnucli of his lime in studying nature ; in his youth lie sptnt 
half his days in the open air, watching the clouds, the air, the 
land and water, the shape of every leaf and blade of grass, 
every thing, in short, great and small, keeping accurate notes of 
all that was worth describing. He was a little staggered when 
I ventured to assert iluit Goetlie was ial'erior in this respect, 
and he quoted two passages from " Wert her" descriptive of 
scenery, which certainly were most masterly. But we discussed 
the matter some time before we could agree as to the technical 
manner in which the subject should be handled. At length, 
Jean Paul remarked, that, in order to give a poetical deacriptioii 
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of mj Bceneiyy the poet should begin hj making a sort of ca- 
mera obscnra of another man*s breast^ and endeavour to see the 
object tiirongh this medium : this would be most effectiye ; 

while nothing could be less life-like than an inquisitive tra- 
veller's exact description of the mere material scene. Jean 
Paul maintained that a poet should never describe scenezy 
exc^ through the medium of the imagination^ which alone 
could give the real and the true. For example^ he himself, in 
his Titan,*' had described particular Italian and Swiss land- 
scapes most correctly — at least so said the best judges-— with- 
out ever having seen the places; and he never was in Niimberg, 
which he has so acenratelj described in the " PaHaegenesion,** 
even to the minutest detail, except for half a day, and that long 
after he had written the description. A deep truth is no doubt 
contained in this apparent paradox. It requires something 
more thjin the compasses and a foot rule to draw a portrait ; and 
tiie imagination, in order to describe what is actually seen in 
nature^ should draw upon its own resources for familiar images. 

The conversation then turned on public events, on the con* 
difion of Grermany, and the i^presrions of the French. I dislike 
political discussions, but I was delighted to hear Jean Paul's 
patriotic sentiments. What he said was profound, sensible, 
brave, and thorouglily Genuan, I had much to tell him: of 
29^apoleon, whom he knew only by portraits ; of Johann von 
MlUler> of whose character and life he was most anxious to 
tiear; of Fichte^ and of the Marquis de la Romana and his 
S})riniards, whom I had seen in Hamburg. Jean Paul never 
doubted that the Grermans would one day rise against the 
French as the Spaniards had done, and that Prussia would 
Avenge its insults, and give fi^eedom to Grermany. All he 
hoped was, that his son would live to see it: he did not conceal 
that he was educating him for a soldier* What I told him 
strengthened his convictions ; I brought forward plenty of wit- 
nesses to prove hcnv hollow and weak was Napoleon's power; 
tow: deeply rooted and strong, on the other hand, was the op« 
position to him in public opinion. Many facts had not pene- 
trated into this remote province, and Jean Paul listened with 
avidity to what I had to say. He warned me not to keep a copy of 
Stageman's Ode to jS^apoleon," which I had recited to iiim, but 
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•shortlj aftevwardsy lbi|;ettiiig his own wmingy lie begged lae 
to giTe faun one. We shook faendB is persons bnving n oom* 

munity of sentiments, and freely expressed our individual opi- 
nions. The Spaniards were the retitdn to every thing, and we 
always returned to theou 

One of my last e?eningB in Baafenlii was spent in Jean PauFs 
eompmj. I stayed to soppercoDtraryto my intention, *a8 1 Imd 
promised Handier not to be late, baiHlng to leave Baiiemli early 
the next morning. Jean Paul was so pressing, and his wife so 
thoroughly kind, that I conld not resist their joint entreaties. 
The hest humour prevailed at this meal, which, though simple, was 
ample enough to support its South Grerman reputation. Among 
other things^ Jean Paul made us laagk beartily by offering to 
give me a letter of introdnetaon to one of his dearest friends^-* 
at least so he called him — at Stuttgart, but he was obliged to 
let me go without it as he could not recollect his friend's name. 
Of a more serious turn, however, was our conversation about 
Tiedk, Frederick and WilHam Schlegel, Bemhardi, and othen^ 
of tiie so-called romantic schooL Jean Paid had reoognised the 
talent of tJiese men in one of his works, but be did not Bke 
them. He was especially angry with Tieck on many accounts. 
He accused him of stealing a great part of his comic descriptions 
from Bernhardi, some more from his» Jean Paul's writings^ 
and much firom Shakespeare. What was serious and touching, 
he said, was taken partly from old popular tales, and Ibe 
witty story of the tailor Tonefli was almost a paraphrase of 
some old author. Thus Tieck was subjected to a concursm 
creditorum similar to that which the Schlegels had held 
npon Wieland. But I opposed Jean Paul in his unjust and 
ezoesave depreciation of Tieck. Bemhftrdi bimsdf had told 
me that the best parts of a woxk which appeared In his name^ 
had been really written by^ Tieck, and I asserted that the 
working up of old materials was an author's acknowledged prf* 
viiege. This could never be made a subject of reproach against 
a poet) and Tieck's "Genoveva," "Octavianus," sud others, were 
almost new creations. Lastly, I told him Bemhardi's opimoa 
was, that — ^whether he would or no— he was forced to confeaa 
that of all the leaders of the romantic school, Tieck was incom* 
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parably the most trulj original. Jeaa Paul thought awhile^ 
balanced the evidence his iieaH atiDoed rmgnised Tleek's merit) 
and it fairppenedy as before, that lie anriTed at a difoent con* 
doaioii from what one •eolild ha^ anticipated at the beginning 

of the conversation. His dislike and depreciation of Tieck 
disappeared, and the latter was installed at once as a great 
and remarkable poet. 

From these conyenations I learned to know more of Jean 
Banl himself than of those persons whom we disenssed. His 
was a great and noble nature : there was no guile or meanness 
in his character. He is altogether as he writes, — kindly, hearty, 
strong, and brave. 

While I thus considered the real worth of this excellent 
suuiy my consdenoe suddenly smote me. I could not help 
thinking of Neumann's and my joint novel, and of the absurd 
figure under which Jean Paul appears in it, under his own name, 
and in his own most peculiar manner. Althou|nrh the chief part 
was Neumann's, still it appeared false in me to leave Jean Paul 
without confessing our crime. I therefore told him all about the 
novel, how it originated, and how Johannes Von Miiller and Jo* 
hann Heinrieh Voss were represented as well as himself. He 
heard me complacently to the end, said the joke was a good one, 
hoped it was well executed, and praised me for having told hiia of 
it. He understood how it was meant, and said that he knew that 
those soldiers of Julius Caesar who sung satirical songs against 
bim during his triumphal processions were yet the bravest and 
truest in his army. It all depends, said he, upon how your 
work is executed. He thought that Miiller and Yo^s would not 
take it well as they did not understand a joke as he did. He 
expressed some annoyance and fear when he heard chat we had 
dared to laugh at Goethe^ and bring Wilhelm Meister on the 
scene. Children,^ said he, what have you done." Goethe's 
''is an anointed head: he is unlike the rest. I am more 
unwilling to give him up to you than myself.** He spoke of 
Goethe for some time, with increasing admiration, nay with a 
species of awe and reverence. 

The most beautiful fruit was brought for dessert. Jean Paul 
rose from the table, gave me his hand, and said, Pardon me. 
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I must go to bedl But, as it is still early, stay here in 6cd*Ss 

name and chat with my wife : you have much to tell her which 
my talking has k( j)t back. I am an old-fashioned citizen, 
end it is my hour for going to sleep.'* He took a candle, 
end said good night. We parted with the utmost cordiaMtgr, 
und with mutoal wishes to meet again in Baireuth. 
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' • CIIAPTEll YIIL. 

T|ie Battle of Afpetn. — State of Silesia. — ^Deutsch-Wagram.— The Camp. 
—Archduke Charles.— The IPVench cross the Danube.— Stonn in the 
Maichfeld. — Position of the Austrian Army — Archduke John at Press- 
burg.— Failure of the first Attack of the French on Wagiam.— Arch- 
duke CharWs Plan of Action. — Napoleoii*s Arfangemapta.>*..Attaek 
upon Atterkla and Wagram. -^Defence of Atterkhu— Advance of the. 
Imperial Guard Defeat of the left Wing of the Austrian Army. — Re- 
treat of the Austrians upon Bockfliess and Gerasdorf, 5th and 6th of July, 
1809. 

JkJBTESt the signal reverses in Bavaria, . the taking of Vienna, , 
and the failure of so many plans from which so much had heen 

expected, the fate of Austria, and indeed of all Germany, ap- 
peared to be sealed. Suddenly, at a time when it seemed hopc- 
iaaSy, the Austrians obtained a. most, glorious victory. The 
worn-out. and .beaten troops, labouring under the disadvantage 
<yf.a.rapid retreat, had disputed the passage of the Danube, and 
after a contest which lasted during the 21st and 22d May, 
succeeded in driying the Frijncli across the river. The victory 
of Aspern resounded throughout Germany, and stirred up 
every heart.. Until now Napoleon had never been beaten: 
ihis*was the ^rst battle that he had lost ; it was a great battle 
utterly lost in the open field. Arehduke Charles was the first 
to gain so important a victory over the greatest conqueror of 
modern days : Napoleon in after times repeatedly lost greater 
battles, but lie never, left the crown» of victory so undibputed 
to one opponent. 

In.Berlin, and in Silesia— where we then were, — the enthu* 
siasm was general. The speU was broken,, Napoleon was no 
longer invincible, he had been stopped in the full career of 
victory, his army had been beaten, and he himself nriL^ht he 
ciu;shed as he had hitherto crushed others. When his dan- 
gerous position in the heart of an enemy's country and the 
distance which separated him from France were considered. 
Us downfall might well be expected ; he had predicted his 
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own fiite when lie told his soldiers at the beginning of the war 
that this would be his last eampaign in Germany. The Tjrol 

was in open hostility, the north of Germany, and Prussia, ^vero 
ready for any outbreak, England was making active prepara^ 
tionsy confederate princes, his allies on the Rhine might desert^ 
and the people rise against him — in shorl^ all the fiiTonrable 
prognostications with which the Germans had flattered them- 
selves at the b^inning of the war, seemed more likelj now 
than ever to prove true. 

FUled with these hopes and impressions we continued our 
journey* Two of my companions were forced to stay in Sile8i% 
and the remaining four entered Moravia^ theire to begin oar 
new life. Here the tone of mind of the people struck us much; 
they were neither vehemently elated by the victory, nor yet 
without a due perception of its importance. A tranquil confi- 
dence in a right cause, and a steadfast determination to defend 
it faithfully, seemed to pervade all classes, and to place th^ 
above the vicissitudes of fortune^ without inspiring any unusual 
enthusiasm. The old-fashioned system of government in eon* 
nection with a population formed chiefly of Sclavonian elements, 
explained this apparent anomaly. Nearly all those capable of 
bearing arms were already engaged in active service; the 
poBs^sors of landy the youths of the towns and villages^ and 
even civil officers had been enrolled in the regiments of the 
line or the militia ; and it was only here and there that a few 
weak divisions of raw recruits were to be seen in a state of half 
equipment, previous to joining the main army. 

At Olmiitz we found the detailed official printed r^^rt of the 
battle of Aspem. We eagerly seized this complete account of 
so important an event. The statement was read aloud, com- 
mented upon, and made a strong impression upon us : many 
were the thoughts of the past and of the future which crowded 
i^on our Qunds. When we compared the loss of the Austrians 
with the number engaged, and found that one in four had been 
either wounded or kUled, we could not help remarking, thitt 
in the event of a similar engagement, one of ourselves 
feted to fall. 

We hurried on, full of anxiety lest we should miss some im» 
portant ac^on* It was a wonder that the truce had lasted 
until now : it could not continue many days more* 
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' My companions wished to enter cavalry regiments, but I in* 
tended to eerre in the infiuitry» and in <vd«r to And Ibr mysdtf 
some regiment -wliich would suit me^ I liad purpoflely brought 

no letters of introduction. We parted with light hearts, and I 
pJroceeded with post-horses to head-quarters. 
/ I o£Pered a place in wj carriage to a drill sergeant who hap^ 
pened to be going the same road, and his ccmversation waa moal 
useful to me on many points on irbieh I wanted inftimatioii^ 
The ideas whieh I had until now entertained of the I>VeRch and 
IVussian soldiery gave way to others of a totally different kind. 

I reached Deutsch-Wagram early on the 21st of June, and 
before I had shaken off the torpor produced by the ehill of the 
nighti tiie posdltioa dioye to the Archduke^s houses whieh I ie» 
eognased by the flag and the guard c£ honoiir.. They took me 
for a courier, and were about to awaken the Archduke, a pro- 
ceedin^^ which I with difficulty prevented, by repcateclly assuring" 
them that I had no despatches to deliver^ but liad come on 
purely penonal business ; at last, I made them understand itmt 
Ardidtflce Charles was on no account to be disturbed* I found 
myself, faowe^er, in a curious predicament. Eyery house in 
the village was filled to overllowing ^vith staff officers or 
others connected with the army, and sentinels stood before 
nearly every door. An inn, therefore^ waA out of the question* 
As the whole place seemed profoundly quielv and no one took 
tlie smalleat heed of me, I tried my luck in the nearest bouse^ 
where some people appeared to be stirring. Here I found 
several quartermasters, who took compassion on me, and asked 
me to share their breakfast. I now gave myself up to the 
strange in^ressions produced by the scene^ and to a further oon^ 
sideration of my venture. A few officers enteimt and, after a 
short conyersation, they considered me as already their com* 
panion in arms, and gave me good advice, by which, however, I 
profited the less as they were by no means unanimous. I 
then wrote a memorial, stating, as shortly as I cpuid, the object 
I had in yiew, and sent the letter to ^he proper authoritiee. 

As the sun rose» the head-qnartera were £dll of life^ and X 
went out into the fields. I suryeyed Dehtsch-Wagram, and the 
camp, and wondered how it was that a stranger, — probably the 
only civilian among so many thousand soldiers^ — was allowed 
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to wander about unchallenged : no one questioned me as to my 
niune or 'occupation, and my passport had not ^been asked for " 
since I left Olmiitz. A confused mass of human beings was in 
motion before my eyes.' The huge encampment was full of 

soldiery, and in Wagram itself the viu ions streams seemed to 
unite. Ail sorts and conditions of men in different costumes, 
in and out of uniform, at work or on-duty, in search of news- 
or 'of pleasure, buying ' and selling^ were hurrying to and fro. 
Some of the uniforms of the AustriaJi regiments *are extremely 
beautilul ; the hussars, tlic limccrs, and the Hungarian grena- 
diers are the finest among them : in comparison with these the 
German foot soldiers look mean, although in large masses their 
appearance is impressiye. The dress of the generals is remark- " 
able ; their ' stone-blue coats * and red • breeches ^ offering * the ' 
strongest contrast between what is almost invisible and most* 
staring. Similar contrasts were presented by their figures and 
the expression of their faces : perfect ease and pedantic stiff- 
ness, light humour and deep fixity of purpose, comfortable^ 
dulness and wild passion ; all these were depicted in their coun- 
tenances. The eye was not ' so much struck by individual 
Germans, Frenchmen, Walloons, vSclavonians, Italians, and 
Magyars, as by the general mixture of all these nations. The 
most curious characteristic of the Imperial army was not that 
the individuality of so many different nations, languages, forms, 
and manners remained, but that they were all held together by 
some strong attractive power. I almost fancied myself in the 
midst of the soldi(»rs described by Schiller in Wallenstein's camp ; 
and, indeed, this army consisted for the most part of the same 
materials. The strange scenes which met the eye, the old-- 
i&shioned phrases which caught the ear, brought back to inj 
recollection the once-popular 'novel of *^ Simplicissimus and 
when the provost-marshal was pointed out to me, going his 
rounds, I thouglit I saw before mo the Rumor-meister, or queller ' 
o£ disturbances, in the wild times of the Thirty Years* War. 

In head-quarters was great excitement, aad a certain de-* 
gree of splendour and gaiety ; but in the camp itself* every 
thing looked quiet and serious. The ground was accurately 
measured out, and strict order maintained in the spaced left for 
passage. A careful watch was kept over all : no noise, no dis- 
putes, were permitted : the troops were busily employed in clean- 
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.. ing their arms and accoutrements, or in other routine work ; 

.but most of them were at drill, hrom early dawn the several 
diyiaionsy . laige and.small, were on parade ; the blanks left by 
former heavy losses were filled, by raw recruits, who were drilled 

. as weU as haste would allow. This active drilling and . the iie- 
gularity and pruci.^ion witii which the various duties were per- 
formed^ imparted to this warlike activity a character of peaceful 

.order. 

Three times a day- the troops were drawn up under arms fer 
•prayers;* the beat of drum summoned the sergeants and cor- 
porals to receive orders; at a given signal the soldiers silently 
formed in line: numerous outposts kept constant watch at their 
several stations, and when darkness came on, their challenge 
' alone broke the sliUne^s of the night. - The troops lay in tl^e 
open air ; in the midst, of each regiment .was a single . tenjt» 

• which served as a chapel, and afforded, shelter for the coloneL 
All the other officers, like the common soldiers, contented them- 
selves with a trench dug in the ground, which some of them 
covered with twigs and grass, as some protecUon against the 

• weather. The remarkable energy, tranquilli^, moderation^ and 
, obedience of this army, was an exact type of the German cha- 
racter : and, compared with the restless and dissolute life of the 
French soldiers, gave every promise of success, more especially 
under the command of the best Austrian general of the day. A 

^ few instances may serve to show what these Austrian soldie^ 
. were in those days. A man badly wounded was brought to tl^e 
rear,' and in answer, to the inquiries of his comrades how he 
felt ? said, " Oh, very well — the enemy is in full retreat 
towards the Danube." A grenadier's mu-k 't was bent double 
in his hand by a cannon ball, he looked with amazement at the 
^ damage, saying in a tone of regret, 'Twas such a good gun P 
. An: officer, asked a troop of grenadiers who had been in the 
tbickrof the battle, where, the batallion was? *^We are tbe 
, batallion,'* was the short answer: — the rest had been killed. 
This and the following day I passed in endeavouring to form 
an accurate idea of the nature of the country and of the camp* 
Since the battle of Aspem the Austrians had remained, almpst 
on the same spot, only slightly drawing back , and spreading 
. their line. , Aspern and E8sling(in well fortified, and filled with 
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troops, were in our front. The Danube flowed between us and 
the Fmich, who were posted and protected hj strong wocks en 
liie island of Lobenan, or, as it was more commonlj oaDed^ 
LoiMni. Higher up by Nussdorf, and even further, the right ' 
wing of the Austrian army rested on the Danube ; thence it 
stretched towards Stamersdorf and Wagram, and the iei't wing 
wiuch was furthest from the Danube extended as &r as Mafk** 
grafen-Neusiedelf in the Marchfeid. Dentsch- Wagram was the 
^M Mi t re cf our position. To the left of this spcft the ground rises 
and forms on the east a high table land, wliich falls in terraces 
towards the sout]i. Some hundred paces in front a brook, called 
the Kussbach, planted with willows, flows down from Wolkers- 
dorf towards tiie plain of Marcbfeld through Wagram, Baum* 
ersdorf, and Msricgrafen-NeusiedeL In the far distance, across 
the plain beyond the Danube, the tower of St. Stephen's church 
at Vienna stood out agaiiibt the hazy liurizon. It was strange 
thus to have the capital occupied by tiie enemy ever before us, 
and to be able only to reach it with the eyes. The Austrian 
head-quarters were not fortiied, as the position offered greai 
aaftoral advantages. In the event of a second engagement Ite 
Marchfeid offered a fine arena for the movements of cavalry. 
On the other hand, all along tlie Danube, especially by Aspern 
and Essliugen, whieh were the best places for crossing the 
river, very strong and extensive works had been thrown up* 
Bo^ armies had ceased firings and lay observing each olliei^ 
-from their positions. The longer this cessation of hostUitieslasted 
the greater would be the advantage to the Austrians. Kapuieon 
was in an enemy's land, in the midst of a liustilc people; tiie 
passes over the Danube were guarded, Vienna already felt the 
want of provisions, the Tyrol was in armSy Styiia by no means 
secure, and Hungary daily becoming more formidable. The 
Austrians endeavoured, by sending troops to the Upper Danube^ 
atill further to impede the French in their operatioTis, and to in- 
crease the insurrection in their rear ; while lower down, on the 
right bank of the Danube, Archduke John bravely defended the 
siraig tto de pent at Fressburg against the daily attacks q£ 
the French troops. Well might Archduke Charles say thai 
every day that he staid there and kept the French army in- 
active, might be considered a victory : besides, delay was of 
further importance in a political point of view* 
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1 hsd wbbed to see tlie Archduke, and an opportunity soon 
occurred. In the evening I had heard him for an hour phiying 
ou the pianoforte in which he was a master ; shortly after he 
•MMmted his horse and rode About the camp : he thea returaed 
mi walked afoot Hia lypcanuMie was meet engigiiig; 
lie looked like a brave, honest, kind'-hearted man; his eom« 
manding eye and earnest manner inspired confidence, as well as 
respt.Mjt and awe ; his small slender iigure was by no laciins de- 
ficient in strength^ but gave tokens of that nervous temperament 
fiir which he was remarkable. The nide fiitigiies <tf war bad 
not di^prived his lunbs of a osriain soft graces bot what most 
distinguished the Ardhdoke were his simple and natoral manners^ 
aud the total abiicnce of all ailectation. The languor of his 
movements would lead one to suspect in him want of energy, 
but the fire of his eje forbade the thought. Uis undaunted 
eoimgey that tender eare of others which made him always sa- 
ocifica himsftlf> his honest firm asnse^ and the gkoy of his former 
yictories, had won for him the love of the army. The officers 
aud men alike, especially the Bohemian troops, ^verc devoted to 
him. Wherever he appeared he was greeted with loud cheers^ 
which betrayed his presence to the enemy: and it was with 
diffienUy thal^ this cheering could be prevented* As commander* 
in-cluef his power was greater than any Austrian general had 
exercised since Wallenstein. He had immediate command over 
every thing connected with the army: he could promote and 
H^ffiTO'y^ reward and punish without appeal ^ the conduct of the 
war was left entirely to him, and the finances of the state were 
^aced lit his diq^oyJ* There was» hnwevery some difficulty 
with regard to Hungary in this respect, and other secret 
motives interfered with his power from the very begimdng. 

For two long days I had wandered about head-quarters and 
the camp, andmy dreary lack of oecmpation became more unbear-» 
aUe every lunar* By some ^niannderstanding a direct negative 
had been given to my memorial and I had lost all hspe of getting 
a commission when I was referred to the colonel of the regi» 
ment Voorelsang, statione d on the high plateau to which I have 
before alluded^ to the ieit of Wagram. This colonel was Count 
.¥on Bentheunfirom West]»haU% a handsome young man of capti* 
wting manerfl^ whoJuid been appointed to the command of this 
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regiment as a reward for his distinguished bravery at Aspera. 
A few words explaiued . mj wishes, and Count Bentheim 
welcomed me into his regimenty- which I entered as ensign in 
the first compaoji under the • brave Captain Von Marais. X 
bought the acoout]%ments of an « officer who- had been killed at 
Aspern, exchanged the hat for the schako, girded on the sword 
and the broad belt clasped with the Austrian eap:le, made ac- 
quaintance with the officers, and slept with them in a trench, 
dug in the earth, next to mj captain and another officer, as if 
I had done so all mj life. 

The following days passed heavily enough. The excessive 
heat had burnt up the grass and the leaves : the 'willows by the 
Kussbach were long since leafless, and even stripped of their 
bark ; not a shadow was to be seen upon the endless plain, only 
thick clouds of dust, raised in eddies by sudden* gusts of wind 
ftfr a moment veiled the glaring sun, and covered us with 
shower of hot sand. The drilling had to be suspended, and we 
crept back into our mud hut. With the best intentions my 
fellow officers were but sorry companions. The views taken 
"by northern Gennans were -incomprehensible to the Aus- 
frians, who saw in war merely a trade from which to gain 
all the advantage they could, and who looked forward with 
pleasure to garrison life in Prague. The colonel was the 
only one wiio knew Gentz, and had heard of Frederick Schleirel ; 
to the rest these were names like any others. Moreover, the 
regiment consisted chiefly of Bohemians, who spoke only th^ 
own language. There was no enthusiasm, no poetiy : even the 
excitement of danger was denied us t not a shot was fired, and 
profound quiet reigned around. It was rumoured that there 
would be no further engagement ; peace was talked of and . 
even wished for. There could be no doubt that some negotia- 
tion was going on, as French employ^ 'were constantly seen in 
Wagraoi: it was even said that Napoleon's confidant^ Duroc» 

. had been sent with proposals to the Archduke. 

The worst trial was now over. On the evening of the 

~ 30th of June, after a hot, wearisome, wasting day, which pro-, 
mised just such another for the morrow, we were cheered, by 
the welcome sound of a cannonade on the Danube. We soon, 
learned - that- a party of French had come across from the 
Lobau in boats to a meadow called the Mill Island, whidi was 
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only separated from the left bank by a small arm of the Danube. 
They had thrown a bridge over this arm, and protected it with 
outworks. Our batteries at Esslingen opened- upon the French 
to hinder their passage : they replied with their * ^uns on the 
Lobau. It was said that the ne.gotiation was ut an end, that 
the Emperor Napoleon had concentrated liis troops, and meant 
shortly to pass the river with his whole lorcej and to give battle. 
This showed how rightly the Archduke had judged in thus 
obstinately keeping his poaitaon, as it proved that the enemy 
eould find no better place for his passage than the one whidi 
had been fortified and {)i opared for his reception. Durin? tlie 
night we saAV the alarm tires in the plain below us, and the 
whole camp was in motion. The cannonade ceased for a time* 
but about one in the morning the r^ments quartered on the 
heights near Wagram were ordered to break up their quarters, 
and to advance five or six miles nearer the Danube, towards 
Wittau and Kasdorf. We expected the enemy's attack every 
moment : the cannonade was renewed at intervals. However^ 
^e French did not advance, but contented them selves .with 
completing the works, at the bridge. . Archduke Charles went 
first to Rasdorf,' thence to Stadt-Enzersdorf,- where he surveyed 
the enemy's operations from the church tower ; he then took 
up his quarters in Breitenlee, Meanwhile, it became evident 
that the preparations lor passing the Danube at this spot were 
too insignificant to be in earnest, and that the. enemy merely 
wanted to divert our attention from his- real object, which was 
to pass tiie river higher up, either at Nussdorf, or lower down- at 
Ort, by which movement the Ti^ht or the left flank of the 
Austrian army, as it was then posted, would be threatened. It 
was therefore deemed more advisable in this state of uncer* 
tainty as to which point the enemy would select, to fall back 
agiun into a position where our troops might meet either 
contingency. In consequence of this determination we unex- 
pectedly received orders, on the 3d of fTuly, to orrupy our for- 
mer position at Wagrara. This march Ibrvvards and backwards 
is not mentioned in. the Austrian despatches, and yet our. ad«> 
vaiioe'was by no means unimportant, as, if adhered to,:jt 
would have forced « the enemy to fight under circumstances 
precisely similar to those of Aspcrn, while our falling back 
again gave him, instead of a narrow.field, the. ad vantage ^pf 
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an extended line of attack. As we lost the battle of T\ a^ram, 
we may deplore Imving given up the advantage of the mrn^w 
field of action neaoer to the Danube. 

' We had no loogor the proqmt ct haTing-. to pass another 
daj with no furfthnr amusement than that of being burnt up bj 

the sun or smothered in dusL We liad no distinct idea of 
the enemy's intention, but could guess from their movements 
that some great plan was in preparation* The ij;>rtificar 
tiona on the ialaad of Loban, the repairing and protection, 
cf the bridges over the Dannhei the building of new bridgea. 
between the several islands and the shinre, the eontinned labour 
of carpenters and shipwrights, the arrival of artillery and 
powder waggons — none of this escaped our notice. Our sus- 
picions were confirmed by the movement of the troops who 
kept pouring in from the upper and lower Danube. From 
Biaamberg we saw the ao^salled Italian army advanoe tovrardi 
the Danube. Archduke Charles determined to destroy Napoleon's 
plan, to be^in the attack iiimself, and to cut oflf ISapoieon from his 
reserved point at Lobau. The Austrian divisioi^ on the Upper 
Danube had reoeived orders to give the enem|r no leat^ while 
Archdttke John was told to leave the tdte de pent at F!resabQig» 
and to mareh along the right bank of the Danube. At seven 
o'clock on the evening of the 4th of July, tlicso orders were 
countermanded, and he was directed to transport his troops over 
to the left bank of the river, and to advance immediately as far 
as Mareheek, so that in the event of a battle, he might act npota 
iJie mmfB right flank. We tec were, ordered to be ready 
fw action. On the evening of the 4th of July we were tc4d, 
if vvc heard a cannonade, to remain quiet till break of day, 
and then to be in marching order. Accordingly, as soon 
as it was dark we heard heavy firing on the Danube iu our 
fioDit: the skj was lighted np with the incessant flashing of 
eannons, bombs, and grenades* The contest lasted two hours 
on both sides. At the very moment while we were endea- 
vouring to destroy their works on the Lobau, the French wt r(i 
striving to ruin ours and to burn btadt-Enzersctorf. Tiie 
Austrian artillerj had little effect upon the strong works of 
Lob«n» and the Frendi at Miihlau» against wjiich point our 
oaonon was dineeted, from an idea that they intended to ero6» 
there, suti'ered but little from oiu: shut, as they lay down on 
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the ground. On the other hand, the enemy's shot told fe^fully 
upon US : their artillerj was more nuHJ^oua and better aerved, 
^eir pim belte laid and cnriad CMrt In 
a Aort time Stadt^EoEersdoif was in flamei^ and crar batteiiea 

availed little against their superior force. The horizon had 
been lighted up for a time by the conflagration of this village, 
when the skj suddenly grew black with thunder clouds, the 
ndn in fonenta^ the £ames alaekaDed, tiie aztiUery fired 
eeUomer^-^a storm so friglitfal as no one remembered to have 
seen burst ovep the Marehfeld, whkh rodEed with the crash of 
the thunder ; and, what with the poia'ing of the rain and the 
liowUnfy of the wind, there ^vas such a war of the elements 
tbat artiilery could scarce haTO been heard in it. 

The eftemj, who were prepared for all YentareSy were sin* 
gulaiiy benefit by this sUnm. They had selected as their 
point for crossing Ae river, the cpen country on the left bank 
of the Danube, by Miihlleithen and Wittau, nearly opposite the 
Lobau. The French troops made good their landing, and the 
blaae of the bmning village of 8tadt-£nxendorf iusiiitated their 
&liuig into line, mimolested by us. The Anstrians thought Hie 
French extremely unlikely to select this point for thm passage. 
The attempt was bold, and would have been full of danger, had 
the fourth division of the Austrian army remained at 'SVittau, or 
had it immediately returned there. The success which crowned 
tilie French attack displayed Napoleon's masterly skill and admir* 
Ale arrangements, ^e certainty witik which his orders' were 
executed, and the precision and rapidity of his movements. He 
reckoned upon carrying liis point before the Austriaiis could 
stop him. By ten o'clock at night General Oudinot had esta- 
blislied on the other side of the river 1500 voltigeurSi under 
Oeneral Conroux : their landing was protected by the fire of 
ten gun-boats. -The Anstrian outposts fetreated without much 
loss from the work» they had erected, and the enemy obtained a 
firm footing on the plain before Miihlleithen. Meanwhile Co- 
lonel Sainte-CroiXy Massena's adjutant, had landed with 2500 
men near Schonau. Six bridgesi for which the materials had 
long been ready, were now thrown across the Danube. First 
the infiuitry crossed the river, and over the next bridge the 
cavalry, and artillery of Marshal Massena i a little lower duwu^ 
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the troops of Marshal Davoiist and of General Oudinot passed 
over, taking up their positions in, an orderly quiet manner* 
Before tliree^ in ^ the morning above 40,000 were concentrated 
near MiihUeitheiiy and many more were following. .The -reia* 
most troops had crossed hy mid-day, while the foremost ha^d 
been already some time engaged with our troops. The fol- 
lowing was the original order ot battle. The fourth division, 
under Massena, was placed, as the left wing,, on the Danube: 
the second division, under General Oudinot^ formed the centra ; 
while the third, under General Davoust^ formed the right wing, 
abutting upon Wittau. Behind these the troops of Marshal 
Bernadotte, or the ninth division, the Italian army under Eu^ 
gene Beauharnais, and the eleventh division, under. Marmont, 
formed the second line. The guards and. the cuirassierF^ brought 
up the rear, as a reserve* Napoleon's army consisted^ of about 
160,000, of which 15,000 were cavalry: he had GOO pieces of 
cannon. The passage of the river and the getting into line was 
acomplished, in the midst of the storm, with extraordinary 
rapidity and precision : it commenced during the . night, and 
was finished by broad day. 

The first, dawn of day, on the 5th of July, showed us wh%t 
had happened: the storm had subsided, ibe sun gave pro- 
mise of a hot day, and at about four the cannonade re- 
commenced with increased fury. Volumes of smoke rose 
again from Stadt-Enzersdorf, which, in spite of the , bi^axe 
efforts.of a battalion of the regiment Bellegarde, was canied^by 
assault aflber a short resistance. The castle of Sachsengang, 
between Muhlleithen and Wittau, shared the same fate. A por- 
tion of the Austrian troops, under General Yon Nordmann, for 
a moment threatened the right flank of the French near Rutzen- 
dorf, but General Oudinot quickly repelled the. attack, and the 
French soldiers deployed, supported by a large park of artillery. 
Marshal Davoust drove the Austrian outposts out of Grosa- 
hofen, and advanced from Rutzendorf against Markgrafen-Neu- 
siedel, his extreme right being covered by two dragoon regi- 
ments under Grouchy and Pully, and by a division of light 
horse commanded by generid Montbrun. The centre, under 
Bernadotte, advanced agaifist Pysdorf and Basdorf : Mas8ena*8 
right rested on Breitenlee, while his left was protected by the 
Danube, and he took possession of our works at Esslingen and 
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Aspern as fast as the Austrians quitted them. The fortifi** 
cations raised against the Lobau were open an the rear, and. 
being outflanked, were no longer tenable. The - Austrians ' 

therefore slowly quitted them,, one by oue, taking even their 
heavy guns with them. 

Archduke Charles had been unable to prevent tlic French * 
from passing the river under cover of the stonny night. * The 
enemy had not only gained a- firm footing, but had formed into 
line, and were advancing to attack us. All the divisions of their 
anny were in motinn, their communication with each other 
secure and perfect. The several divisions of the Austrian 
army, on the other hand, were too much separated to be able to 
meet so formidable and rapid an enemy, much less drive them, 
back- over 'the Danube. The whole Austrian force was under 
100,000 men, with 410 pieces of artillery; the troops were 
distributed in the following manner: — A vanguard consisting 
of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, under Field Marshal Yon. 
Kbrdmanny.had been. stationed on the Danube, supported by 
the sixth division under Count Yon.Elenau. In his rear, the 
i£Qk division under Prince Von Reuss-Plauen, held the country 
about Bisamberg. To his left, near Ilagenbrunn, were placed 
the third division . under Count Kolowrat, then near Siiuring, 
the grenadiers, under Field Marshal Yon Prochaska, and at 
Breitenlee the mass of cavalry under Prince Liechtenstein. 
Further, at Wagram, the first division was commanded by the 
cavalry officer, Count liellegarde, and in the same direc- 
tion, close by Baumersdorf, was the iseeond division under 
Prince Hohenzollern, while the fourth division was at Mark— 
grafen-iNeusiedel, under Prince Rosenberg. For this pur-* 
pose, only the three divisions behind the Bussbachy and the 
cavalry, were handy for action; the grenadiers were not so,, 
and both the divisions at Bisamberg were nearly eight miles 
from the scene of action. Under these circumstances, Arch- 
duke Charles found himself compelled not to give battle by the 
Danube, but to draw, back his forces from the river ; and while 
tibe French were advancing, he was employed in concentrating, 
his troops. He determined to stand the first brunt of the 
action in an advantageous position between Stanierhdafe and 
Markgrafeu-Neusiedel^ and then to become the attacking party 
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himself ; by directing his whole force against the left flank 
^ the fVench, lie hoped to eut off their communication with 
liie^lniclges thqr li«d bvilt orer the Danube^ while Andi^ 
chike John should uneKpeetedl j fitll upon the eatemfB nglH 
flank and rear, and strike the decisive blow. In this spirit 
all his arrangements were made. The outposts as well as the 
detachments of the sixth diyisi(»i, which had been pushed 
forward along the Danube, were ordered to fall back graduallj 
hef<Hre the French, fighting the while; the former wore to join 
the left, the latter the right wing of the main pos^ion. 1^ 
fourth division and the <?renadiers were ordered up from their 
positions, which were too distant, so as to reduce to a Rmaller 
compass the wide half circle formed hj the army. The troops 
on the Danube at Line and Krems were too far off to be-sent 
for; moreoTer, in the event of the French being defeated, thej 
might render meet efficient aenrice in those distriets. On 
other hand, a message was sent early on the 5th of July to 
Archduke Joliu at Pressburg, directing him to march with all 
speed and with such troops as he could get together, hy Masr^ 
cheek, so as to take part with the left wing in the ^iproaehiDg 
action. A second order to this effect was despatched latir, as 
from the exposed condition of the left flank, which had no 
point on which to rest, it as feared that it could not stand its 
ground till the decisive moment. The courier despatched dor* 
ing the evening of the 4th, as well as those sent later, marwei. 
safely tft F^^ssburg. They announced on their retnm to ths 
camp, that the troops from IVessburg could not possibly snxve 
the same day, but that nothing^ was likely to impede their 
presence on the battle held on the 6tli of July. It seemed 
probable, considering the large number of troops engaged, sad 
the great extent of the field of aetion, liiat the battla coidd 
be made to last until then. 

A portion of Prince Liechtenstein's cavalry had been ordered 
to advance from Breitenlee towards Rasdorf and Pvsdorf; 
to observe the enemy's motions; for a long time it stood 
its ground under a murderous fiire^ which swept off A 
sixth of the HohensoUem regiment of cuirasniers, and* so 
many officers, that a young Prussian ensign of the name of 
Gustavus Yon Baiuekow found himself next in command to 
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tiie cokmeL The young mim bad »hown Bwsh brayery as to 

attract Archduke Charles's especial observation. About mid- 
day, this body of cavalry had a serious engagement with Mar- 
^h|d Bernadotte's diTisio% near Eutzeador^ and several times 
^med tiie Saxon cavabry under bis oommaDd to retreat* In 
tbia encounteTi it. so happened that two regiments fougbt 
hand to hand^ one of Austrian cnirassiers, the other of Saxon 
dragoons, both of wliich regiments had been raised by, and 
named after, Duke Albert of Sax& Teschen. The Austrian 
isavaby tpr some time maintained their ground, but were forced 
to giye way beforo the advancing foot and the artillery. Nai- 
poleon direoted his chief attack against the central position of 
Wagram and the Austrian left flank, the extreme point of 
which was marked by an old square tower, near Markgrafen«- 
KeusiedeL The Anstriaas guessed Napoleon's plan, planted 
a battery on the mound, and wonld have thrown np some en<» 
trettehmeiits had the enemy giyen them time. By mid*day 
Napoleon's right wing had reached Glinsendorf ; his centre 
was at Rasdorf ; the left wing had made less progress, and 
had only advanced as far as Aspern. Stronger batteries conr 
jtiniied to adyance, larger masses of troops were brought into 
action : tbe whole line blazed with fire. From onr high po- 
sitloii, the morements of the enemy had resembled those of a 
chess-board, but the battle approached nearer, and the cannon- 
balls caine whistling over our heads in lavish prolusion, while 
we replied Irom our batteries. The foot were now ordered to 
lie dowOf ai^d the balls at first did little execution : but as tbe 
enemy appfoadhedy we stood to our arms. Aichdnfce Charles 
and bis staff rode along Cfwt line, drew bridle in front of us^ 
looked over the plain along which the enemy was rapidly 
advancing, gave out his commands in a manner thfit showed 
his disregard of death and danger, and bis complete absorption 
sn his dntiest The battle gave to his manner a remarkable 
enthosiasm, — an air of high joyous courage^ with which again 
he inspired his soldiers. The men looked on him with pride 
and conlidence: many cheered him. After he had ridden on 
towards Baumersdorf, one of his iKljntants jralloped up, saying, 
** Volunteers, forward !'* In an instant the whole company of 
^)aptaaii Yqa Manas was in motion; we thought that we 
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were to storm a I'rench field battery which was advancing 
through the corn fit Ids in front, and we hastened joTfullj down 
l^e slope of the hill. Then came a second aoyutant with orders 
that we were onlj to occupy the Russbach, and to prerent tlie ^ 
enemy from crossing it. We were to reserve our fire until 
they were close upon us. Dispersed in .<kiiMiisliinpr parties, 
and concealing ourselves as well as we could from the enemy's 
shot and musketry behind the willow trees and in the standing* 
eom» we remained ready for action.. For abore an hour we 
eontinned on this spot with the shot whistling in every di*- 
rection over our heads. We soon perceived the enemy's supe-' 
riority : they iired double the number of shots, although their 
guns were not so well served, but we admired the active zeal 
and enduring * valour with which the unequal contest wad 
maintained. As our guns were in batteries, the fVench could 
more easily avoid the shot, while their artniery, being planted 
in all directions along the line of the Russbach, served them 
more effectually than our skirmishers served us. General 
Oudinot had at least forty cannon directed against Baumera^ 
dorf, but as often as his troops entered the burning village 
they were driven out by the bnve General Count Ignatius Yon 
Hard egg. 

Napoleon saw "with impatience that the day was drawing 
to -a close and nothing decisive done. He had calculated 
on' striking the blow at once^ and was resolved not to have; 
^Brected all his force upon a single point in vain. He 
rapidly arranged his troops for a general charge. Marshal 
Bemadotte was commanded to advance upon agram by At- 
terkla, and by taking this place to ioroc the centre of tlic Aus-- 
than. line. At the same time two close storming parties werei 
to cross theEnssbach to the right and left of Baumersdor^ to* 
flcale the heights, and to drive the Austrians from their post.. 

Meanwhile, the enemy's foot were already close upon us, the* 
skii inishers Avere ordered to iuU back into line, and a tremendous 
"fire was opened aloni^ the whole front. Tlie loud reports, the^ 
sharp cracking noise caused by the incessant fire of small arms, . 
the- rattling jingle made by the handling of above 20,000 * 
muskets, all crowded together in so small a space, was the-onlj* 
^ng that made a new and strange impression upon me in this my 
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fixBt boittie. The rest partly accorded with what my imagiuatiDii 
had abeady pictured to me, and partly eTen fell short of it. 

Every thing, — even the thunder of the artillery, — appeared to 
me insignifieajit in comparison to the incessant cracking of tlie 
small arms — that weapon by which evea modern warfare is 
rendered so murderous. While this continiied^ and Archduke 
Charles gaUoped to Wagmm, where &e firing began Jikewiaelxi 
he hekvj, there came a report that the left fiank was attaclBed' 
by French cavalry. It proved, however, to be a body of in^ 
fantry, who had climbed the heio;bts, under cover of tlie 8moke 
irom the guns and irom the burning village of BaumeiBdorf. 
The enemy, howeTcr, were soon forced te retreat beyond the 
BusBbadky while G^eral €Sount Ignathis von Hardegg dashed 
out of Baumersdorf ; and £ft]ling upon the retreating Freneh^ 
drove them with great loss far into the plain towards Rasdorf, 

The enemy who had crossed the iiussbach from the lelt of 
Baumersdorf, consisted of two divisions, led by Grenerals Mae* 
donald and Lamarque, in coi^uiiotion with two other diTisions^' 
eoHtmanded by General Owu^r^ ftnd led by Eugene Beauhar-* 
Vfoa ifk person ; they took advantage of a ravine which quickly 
led them up to the height between our lirst imd second divisions. 
The French attacked the flank of the lirst division, and threw it 
into disorder ; a fierce contest ensued ; both parties fired point 
Uaok^ and then crossed bayonets. The enemy's attack on our 
left fiank waa too vehement to be resisted % Ihe line was broken^ 
and Rome of our regiments were forced back upon the second 
line. At the iirst onslaught, a shot hit me in the thigh, and from 
that moment I could only be an idle spectator of what was goii% 
on* • 

Ftnr some thne the eonfiisioci was very great, and thrtibtened 

serious consequences. Archduke Charles came up with his staff, 
tried to establish order, and put himself at the bead of the 
troops, who eventually recovered their lost ground. Prince 
HohenzoUem now returned with his light horse, and charged 
Aie enemjr> who thus attacked on all sides, sufiered severely. 
Th^ were' without artillery, which they had been obHged to 
leave on the other side of the Russbach, and the cavalry after 
passing the brook with difficulty, attempted to retrieve the 
lost ground, but they were entirely cut to pieces by Princo 
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Hohenzollern's light horse and four squadrons of huFsars. But 
few escaped* Wherever the battle was hottest Archduke 
Charles was fbremostt Captain Weitenfeld of the regiment of 
Togelsang, cut down a Frenchman in the yery act of discharge 
ing his piece at the Archduke. A French oflScer who thought 
to inake ;l troofl prize, was shot down as he called to the Arch 
duke to surrender* The Archduke was slightly wounded, 
which did noty howerer, preyent him firom remaining m hoirae^ 
back or for a moment intermpt his attention to his dnties. 
The Prince of Orange (the present king of the Netherlands), 
Ts ho lield the rank of general in the Austrian army, had two 
torses shot under him. V>'A\\ sides suffered severely. 

Meanwhile Marshal Davoust had crossed the JEtussbach at 
Markgrafen-Neusiedel with a portion of his troops, and had 
brought forty guns to bear upon the Austrian position) with 
great effect. At the same time the two divisions of Morand and 
Friant attacked the Austrians from the left bank of the Russ- 
bach, while the light cavalry under General Montbrun en- 
deavoured to turn our left flank. Prince von Bosenberg 
however repelled all these attacks : the French recreated back 
over the Russbach before dark, and encamped that night be-« 
yond Glinzendorf, 

Somewliat later than these failures, the attack against Wacrram 
itself began. Marshal Bernadotte led the Saxons against this 
position, which was bravely defended by Colonel von Obemdorf 
at the head of the regiment Beuss-Plauen* After this officer 
had been wounded the French succeeded in reaching the middbi 
of the village, but were received by so murderous a cross fire 
from two battalions which advanced from both side^^, that they 
retreated with great loss* Darkness prevented any i urther at- 
tempts. The country was lighted up with burning villages ; 
dose by us flames burst from Baumersdorf and Wagram* This 
scene and the welcome nght of our colonel with the colours 
in his hand were the last which T saw. 

Whilst I and the other wounded were being carried to the 
rear, the balls were flying over and about us, and we heard 
the thunder of the artillery until late in the night, when it 
gradually ceased, and we carried away with us the impresaioii 
of having won the battle. Napoleon's bold attempt to break 
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the Austrians' line by one grand charge, had entirelj failed* 
imd had ended in his own partial discomfitiire. 

He could not conceal his anger and annoyance, and attribated 
his want of success partly to the unhappy accident that the 

French and Saxons had by mistake fired upon one another, and 
partly to the negligence of Bernadotte, whom he hated and 
wished to lower in public estimation. Nevertheless, he had 
reason to thank fortune, even though she denied him the victorj 
on that day, for defending him from a greater misfortune. For 
bad Ardiduke Charles been able to bring fresh troops into action, 
had he had at his disposal a numerous body of cavalry with which 
to have followed up his advantage, it would have gone hard with 
the French army. The four French divisions which had been 
driven back £rom the heights^ involved those behind them in 
their retreat ; the whole line was in confusion, and kept falling 
back all night. The imperial guard alone maintained their 
ground at Rasdorf, and formed a rallying point for the rest. 
The Austrian divisions which had not yet been engaged, were 
too far off} nor could they have left their positions without 
danger* Archduke Charles had not above 10,000 horse in the 
wbole army, and some of these were dispersed about in various 
divisions, the others had been engaged all day. The night was 
passed by both armies in making preparations for battle. 

This time the Austrians seem to have arranged their plan of 
action with greater skill and boldness than the French, who 
were affected by the unfavourable issue of the last night's con- 
test* Napoleon contented himself with concentrating his troops 
round Ru^dorf during the iiiglit so as to be able to hring them 
to bear upon any direction, and it wa^ not till daybreak that he 
determined upon renewing the attack. Archduke Charles had 
again taken up his quarters in one of the few houses left stand- 
ing at Wagram, and before midnight he had planned and sent 
the following order of batfle to all his generals. 

His right flank, consisting of the sixth and third divisions 
and the grenadiers, was to attack the enemy's left ; their right 
would rest upon the Danube, and they were to advance along 
the course of the river from Stamersdorf towards Breitenlee 
imd Siissenbrunn ; their left was to be covered by Prince Lieck« 
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ten«?teiTi's cavalry. The advance of the centre was planned in 
<oniie€tioii with this nioveiiKiu : tlie first division to proceed 
to AtterkUy deteodcd on the left by the Rnssbach, and still 
keeping possession of the heights to the left of Wagram ; tkoM 
last positioii wss Hkeinse assigned to the seeond division. 
The left ilank, eoosisting of the fourth diYinoD, was directed to 
occiipv the attention of the French, and keep them in check 
Until Archduke John, who was on his way iiom Pressburg, 
eoold fall upon the enemy's rear. The fifth division was to re- 
main as a xesenre at its post on the Upper Diannbe, where 
eome French troops bad showed tkemselvesu One brigade of 
the third division, with a battery of guns, was placed on the 
heights near Stumersdorf. The sixth and third divisions were 
to leave their ground at one, the grenadiers at three, and the 
first and fourth divisions, at four o'clock. The troops were ordmd 
-to keep perfect silence, and not to throw away their shot The 
infantry were drawn up in battalions with skirmisherB in ftoaH 
Archduke Charles had introduced this system into the army, and 
it had succeded admirably at A>})ern. The battalions, con- 
sisting generally of six companies each, formed into squares^ 
twelve ot dghteen deep, and pUmted at regular intervals, op- 
posed an impenetrable mass* In this array Ihey marched, re- 
pulsed and even attacked bodies of cavalry, and were not easily 
broken in a retreat; but it is true that they laboureti under 
great disadvantage when exposed to the tire of ai*tillery. 

The Archduke's intention was to cut off the communication 
of the French with Loban, and then to beat thm in tiie plain of 
the Marchfeld. Bnt, alas I the exeention by no means equalled 
"the vigour and brilHancy of the plan. Some time elapsed before 
the troops received their several orders, owinsr to the darkness 
of the night, and even then they did not move with sutlicient 
Quickness to reach their destinations in due time. Fresh orders 
were despatched to Archduke John at two o'clock on the mortt<- 
ing of the Gth of July, urging him to hasten his advance. 

Napoleon, whose plan as by no means so prudent or so well* 
laid as it was afterwards represented, determined on tlie 6th of 
July to renew with greater vigour the attack which had &iled 
on the previous day. He appears to have warered once or 
twice and to have acted upon the spur of the moment, by which 
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he several times rau great risk of losing the battle. To render 
the attack more successfuly he concentrated Ms annj^in tho fieUa 
Toimd Basdor^ whkh fonned.iiia bead-quarteffs^ and where, tA 
the head of his guard, he intended to await the issne of the 
battle. Marshal Davoust, with the right wing, came nearer the 
centre of the position, and placed himself near Grosshofen;^ 
Marslial Massena, with the h ft Aving, was ordered to quit the 
Danube and to approach Atterkl% leaving only the division of 
Bondet at Aspern to protect the bridges at LobavL These 
amngements had been mode^ and Napoleon was impatientij 
awaiting the execution of his orders, when the firing of cannon 
and musketry imexpectedly resounded along the whole line 
irom Markgrafen-Neusiedel to Wagram, and by its increasing 
noise showed that the Audtrians were already advancing* Stracki, 
wi& the boldness of this attack» Napoleon paid greater attention 
to tiie disposition of his troops, lest he should expose some 
weak point to his determined foe. For the first hour or ^^o, tlie 
French attack was conducted without much courage or impetu- 
omtey — on several points they, were beaten back, and it was 
aonie time before .they at all recovered their usual temper. IT 
Napoleon intended to have renewed his attack against Wagram^ 
it would have beat impossible at this moisenl^ as the Austrians- 
clearly had the advantage at that point. 

The first division of the Austrian army, where Archduke 
Charles had takea up his quarters^ had the smallest distance to 
march. Captain Ton Tette^ihon), who commanded a body, of 
light hcNTse of the Elenau regiment, which formed the vanguard 
found Atterkla deserted by the Saxons, who had fallen back 
during the night upon Rasdurf. He took possession of the 
village, which was filled with wounded Saxons ; several ofioicersy 
some of them behmging to Bernadotte*s staff, were taken pri- 
soners* Tettenbom drove back several advanced posts of the 
enemy, and then joined some regiments which meanwhile had 
advanced, in order to cover two batteries, the fire of which 
forced the French division oi' Dupas, I'urminf!^ the right win^ 
their advanced guard on the liussbach, to retire towards Rasdorf* 
The chaeseurs and infantry under General Karl von Stutterheim 
took possession of Atterkla. The whole of this division of the 
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Austrian army tben advanced between Atterkla and Wagranv 

the leading troops in squares at regrnlar intervals, those behind 
them in close line. This was the first real encounter of the day ; 
and while many of the Austrian divisions were stiU advancing 
to take up their p06itiotts» the French were able to bring tbe 
cannon belonging to all the troops that were concentrated at 
Rasdorf to meet this attack. The Austrians soon lost the ad- 
vantage tlioy had gained, as with far inferior artillery they had 
to contend with the superior force of theii* adversaries. Never- 
theless they fonght for several hours with great firmness and 
conrage. 

Meanwhile the fourth division of tbe army bad leffc tbebeighta 

near Markfrrafen-Neusiedel at about four o'clock, ntid advanced 
to the attack ot Grossiiolen and Glinzendorf, both of which 
villages were held by Marshal Davoust with artillery and in- 
fantry» while two bodies of cavahy were formed in double lines 
just behind. The third division of tbe Frencb army was at 
that moment in the act of making for the centre of Napoleon's 
position, accordinfr to his orders. The French skirmishers had 
retired, and the Austrians, in spite of a murderous fire, had 
advanced close to the villages above named, and were preparing 
to storm them. This attack kept theFrencb to their original poei- 
tion. General Pnthod remained with bis troops at Grossbofeoy 
and General Friant at Glinzendorf, while Marshal Davoust 
threatened to attack our flank ^vit\\ the G udin division. Napo- 
leon himself at the head of a portion of his guards, and followed 
by the heavy cavalry under Generals Nansouty and Arrighi^ 
galloped np to this position. He brought a heavy train of ar- 
tillery to bear upon the Austrians, while be sent strong de» 
tachments of every description of troops to Iioiberadorf, where 
they passed the Russbach, and then directed their march upon 
Ober-Siebenbrunn. This side movement along his and the 
whole lUuik, compelled Prince von Eosenberg to keep back his 
cayahy, which was to have supported the in£uitryt in order to 
observe the enemy^s motions. Just as tbe Austrians were ia> 
tiie act of charging the enemy, the Archduke sent orders to tbe 
left wing to halt, for the right wing was too far off to take part 
in the engagement, and the left would thus have had to bear 
the whole brunt of the action, especially as nothing was J0t 
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seen of Archduke John's division. Tliis delay, which arose from 
no local disadvantage on our side, but which was considered 
necessary, was the first bad symptom as to the ultimate issue of 
tiie battle. The enemy saw the advanlage to be gained, and was 
not alow to profit by it. On the heights above Stamersdorf 
glittered the bayonets of the Austrian troops intended to act 
against the left wing of the French army, but the contest Iiad 
not yet begun, and Napoleon saw that he should have time to 
beat our left wing before his own right could run any danger ; 
he conld affcurd to reinforce the latter from his centre before it 
was actnaUy beaten. He gave Arrighi's cuirassiers to Marshal 
Da\ oust, ordered him to persevere vigorously in the attack 
against Markgrafen-Neusiedel, and then returned to Rasdor£ 
The rest of Napoleon's guards, which had been directed to ad« 
vance to the assistance of the right wingj were ordered to march 
back upon Rasdorf. Meanwhile Marshal Davonst had suffideni 
force at his disposal to be able to spread out his troops to the 
right, and to press more and more upon the Austrian left flank. 
The French continued to bring up more artiUery, and destroyed 
several of our batteries by their murderous fire^ The Austrian 
left wing was thus reduced to act merely on the defensive* 

The grenadiers of Sauring advancing by Grerasdorf against 
Siissenbrunn, now made their appearance on the field of battle; 
the first and second divisions were supported on both iianks 
and in the rear by cavalry. At length the sixth division also 
commenced an attack upon the left wing of the French between 
Breitenlee and ffirschslatten. Their numerous infantry was at 
Aspem, and the plain between Aspern and Stadelau was covered 
with parties of skirmishers. A preneral charge completed the 
confusion produced by the efiective lire of the Austrian guns, 
which at this particular spot were more numerous than the 
French. General Augustus von Yecsey cleared the plain of the 
French skirmishers s Major Michailowich at the head of the 
battalion St. George, stormed tlie vilhigii of Aspem and ad- 
vanced against the left wing of the enemy, while General 
Count von Walmoden at the head of Liechtenstein's hussars^ 
charged the right wing, killed a large number of men, and . 
took nine guns. The French retreated with the loss of manjr 
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^soners^ • some by Aspern tomxds the MiUilaiiy the otbers layi 
Bfldllngen to Btadt-EnzendmrE Coant von Kleiuiu thuon tcK^ 

possession of Afipem and Esslingeii, iuid of the works v/liich 
had been erected within this district. The troops drawn up in 
aqnores between Aspern and Breitenlee, waited to see what 
would luq^pen to their left. It was now ten o'elock, and the 
battle bad eontfamed without intenmnion in ^e other paitB of 
the field. 

* Meanwliile, the third division had advanced in tAvo lines from 
G^rasdorf to Siissenbrunn ; its right rested on Breiteniee, which 
was held by three battaUona* Count von Kolowrat did not wait 
ftr his left wing to cooae i;ip, but boldljr attadced the.aneaiT'a 
left wing niear their main position at Baadorf^ and adyaoeed aa 
far aa N^wirthans : for some time, he had the advantage, but 
could not maintain his ground, and was obliged to tail back 
witli liis rigkt wing upon Breiteniee. 

Tiie Emperor Napoleon galloped along the whde extent of 
the French line, encouraging his troops, who reeetved him with 
load cheers. Nearly opposite Atterkla he met Marshal Massena, 
who cauic up with tlu'ee divisions. INIassena was in a carriage, 
as a fall had prevented him from riding. Napoleon embraced 
him, ord^d him to attack Atterkla without delay, and then 
galloped back to liasdorf to see what Prince Eugene's and 
General Oildinot's divisions were about. He was 'incessantly 
eeeuiMed in giving orders as td the moyemei^ of the troops. 
He continued to send fresh bodies of men tOAvards Markgrafeu- 
Neusiedel, so as to turn the Austrian left flank. He felt con- 
fident that he was strong enough to attack our left wiia^ and 
em* centre at the same moment. The first and most important 
ofciject was to. take Attevkla^ so as to secure his own . centre, 
already endangeind by thoiimp^aous advance of the Anstrians. 
. Marshal JNIassena ordered a strong body of cavalry to draw 
up in the })lain near Rasdorf, and to advance against Atterkht 
an4 Breiteniee : he put himself at the head of two strong di- 
visions of iniantry and storme4 Atterkla right and left, as he 
conceived that General Carra Saint*Cyr's division did not carry, 
on the attack with striSicient vigour. Neither the constant 
6re of the Austi iuii grenadiers, nor the murderous dischai-ge of 
artillery, stopped the determined Advance of the French ; whole 
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Tanks were mown down at every step ; but they continued to press 

forward to the charge. The Austrians gave way before their 
impetuous attack, the French succeeded in takincr Atterkla, 
and forced their way into the Austrian line. The danger was 
smminent: success at this point wo«ld be decisive. The 
Freneb thought their vietory secure^ and threw themsdves 
between *the Austrian squares, with the intentimi of separatiog 
and beating them by turns. But just at this moment the dis- 
order prridTiced by the impetuosity of the attack was injurious 
to the French. Archduke Charles, Count von Bellegarde, and 
oth^ generals and staff officers^ by great exertions^ restoved 
erder amcmg the scattered troops^ formed them into squares^ 
and eharged the enemy at the point of the bayonet - The 
French could not speedily collect their forces, were driven 
back in disorder, out-flanked, and cut down in iin at numbers 
before they could reach Atterkla. Two French regiments^* 
the 24th and- the 4thy. were nearly exterminated, — mora 
than 1000 bi^ £slly abore 500 were made prisoners, and four 
odours were taken« One of Count Kblowrat^s battalions led by 
Major ilaberein, and the three grenadier regiments, Scovaux, 
Putheany, and Brzezinski, stormed Atterkla, and retook it 
from the enemy after a severe contest. General Chaiies von 
Stulierheim was here wounded by a eannon ball, whereupon 
tiie Archduke entrusted the further command of this village 
to his brother, Archduke Louis. The French several times 
renewed their attack upon this position with fresh troops, but 
their attempts to retake Atterkla were repulsed every time 
by Greneral Merville with the sacrifice of many men killed 
and wounded, beudes l^e loss of two more colours. The 
Austrians likevrise lost a con^derable number of men; and 
General Merville, after twice driving the French out of the 
village into wliich they had pcTiptrated, was at length struck 
down by a musket shot. The French cavalry had meanwhile 
remained drawn up on the plain; they were kept in oheok 
by a body of Austrian canraby on their ikmk mdtft Prince 
Maurice von Lieohtenstmn. The two cavah*y r^^iments, Kron 
Prinz aiid Rosenberg, had saved the artillery planted in front of 
Atterkla, which in the first moment of the enemy's attack had 
been given up as lost. When Napoleon saw that his troops 
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were fljing in confusioiv he rode up to the spol^ and with. 
Hassena's help succeeded in restoring some sort of order* Jt 
was high time, for new measures were presently required to 

meet other contingencies. 

The successful deience of Atterkla frustrated Napoleon's 
hopes of breaking the Austrian line at that point. Not knowing 
that his troops had once actually taken this village^ he re* 
peatedlj exdaimed, Oh, that I had but been in possession of 
Atterkla, even for a few minutes!" The bravery of the Aus- 
trian troops iiad averted a great danger. Meanwhile the 
attack of the French on Atterkla had impeded the advance 
of the Austrians. The several divisions of our anny had not 
been able to draw nearer to each other, nor were our troops 
sufficient to cover the extended line of action. It is true that 
the two remaining grenadier brigades of Murray and Stejrer 
joined the Mne from Atterkla and Breitenlee, but tlieir bat- 
talions could only form the advanced guard, and the cavah-y had 
to be drawn up behind them to protect their rear. This in* 
duced Prince John von Liechtenstdn to advance further, and 
with the aid of the third and sixth divisions to attack the main 
position of the eiicmy in the iiank and rear, Massena's march 
from the Danube on Rasdorf and Atterkla, which we have 
mentioned above, had given freer scope to the right wing of 
the Austrian army ; and by this movement Prince von Liech* 
tenstein hoped to cut off Napoleon's communication with the 
Lobau. The third and sixth divisions had only to bend to the 
left, when they would he in the rear of the French army, and 
would thus place it between a cross hre. 

Napoleon not only saw the danger which threatened him, but 
turned it to good aceoont He drew considerable bodies of 
troops frcmi his centre, and ordered th^ti to prepare for an at* 
tack : meanwhile Massena advanced his division to the left, 
towards Ncuwirtliaus, against the third division of the 
Austrians. General Macdonald, with three other divisions, took 
Massena's places and Prince Eugene, with the guards, followed 
to support this movement. A tremendous fire of artillery opened 
the way for them. Marshal Bessi^res led on to the attack six 
regiments of the iieavy cavalry of the imperial guard ; Napo- 
leon spoke A few encouraging words to each regiment, and re* 
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commended the men to use the point, and not the edge of tbe 

sword. This body of troops charged the Austrian grenadiers 
and the third division hefore they had formed. Prince John 
von Liechtenstein drew back his right wing again, towards 
Siisaenbmnn, thna leaving a spaee open to the enemy, which, 
however, was exposed to the cross fire of the Austrian grena-* 
diers and of the tliird division. Some infantry regiments were 
drawn up close behind, and beside the French cavalry; they 
advanced in spite of the cross fire, and charged the battalions 
St. Greorge and Fisch with the bayonet. The Austrians stood 
their ground firmly, and poured a murderous fire upon the French 
infantry each time it advanced, while the grenadiers of Portet 
and Leiningen repulsed the French cavalry. One body of the 
enemy which advanced up to the very bayonets of the regiment 
of St. Greorge, lost their leader, who was pulled irom his horse, 
tidLen prisoner, and moreover iras exposed, in our ranks, to two 
charges from his own cavalry and to a tremendous fire from the 
French artillery. Count von Leiningen took a French staff 
officer prisoner single-handed in front of his battalion. 

But Napoleon had other plans in reserve. " The artillery of 
the imperial guard shall advance," said he; and sixty pieces of 
artillery, under Colonels Drouot and Daboville^ were brought 
from beyond Basdorf* Forty other guns joined these^ and pro- 
ceeded in the midst of a tremendous fire from the Austrians* 
These 100 pieces of artillery, covering about a mile of ground, 
poured a fire of grape and canister shot, more deadly than any 
of our people had ever seen before ; the Austrians suffered se^ 
verely, and their great guns were shattered. Several battalions 
xepei^edly charged in the midst of this murderous fire, with the 
view of taking the French artillery; but they were driven baek 
or cut down by the iron IniiL The French likewise suffered 
severely, and lost a good many artillerymen and horses. 

Napoleon had ordered Marshal Massena to turn back towards 
the leflfc, but suspended his further advance* He himself re-* 
mained between Rasdorf and Atterkla, perfectly unmoved in the 
midst of the heaviest fire, watching every incident in the battle, 
and giving his orders accordingly. By repeated marches and 
counter-marches the order of battle in his centre had been 
broken sevml times i but he restored it by bringing up fresli 
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troops. MeauwLile accounts reached him from Massena that the 
Tight wing of the Aiistrians was gradually gaining ground^ that 
Bottdet's division had been driyen back upon the Lobau with 
tbe I068 of its cannon^ that the Aofltrians were dose upon the ' 
bridge, and that their gans would shortly be directed against 
the rear of the French army. Until now, Napoleon had re- 
ceived all reports without a word in reply, contenting himself 
with looking eagerly towards Markgrafen-Neusiedel. When 
lie saw tiiat Marshal Davoust had secored the heights above 
that spot, and that his fire would shortly bear upon the Aus- 
trians' flank, he exclaimed "Now is the time!" He ordered 
Massena to attack the Austrian right wing, and he formed the di- 
visions of Lamarque, Broussier, and others into line, and directed 
General Macdonald to advance at their head by Atterkla upon 
Siissenbrunn^ against the third division of the Austrian army, 
whose left wing received the fbrst shock* The Archduke who 
was present in that division, led on his troops and changed 
the defence into an attiK k. General Vukassovich durinsr the 
advance received a mortal wound. Count Saint Julieu and 
General Xilienberg charged the left flank of the enemy who 
b^gun to waver. Kapoleon ordered up the cmmsaiers of 
Genera] Nansouty and the cavalry of the imperial guard, under 
General Walther, to support the infantry, but they too were 
driven back by the heavy fire. Whereupon the French division 
of Serras and the Bavarian division of Wrede advanced, and 
were foUowed by the young goard under Greneral Beille. Hie 
divisions of Faditod and Durutte moved on either side of 
Maodonald, to make room for bim, the one towards Wagram 
and the other towards Breitenlee. The batile hud now raged 
on Ijoth sides with great fury and obstinacy for some time, hut 
the Austrians had decidedly lost ground. 

It wasmid^day, and the battle continued along liLe wbole tine.. 
Where the troo|M had not been in actual aetion — ^as was the 
case with the whole second division of the Austrian army ap- 
pointed to guai'd the Ru^^sbach near Baumersdorf, or where 
they had stopped in their advance, and this was the predica- 
ment of the sixth division of the Austrians at Aspern, where 
titty were waiting for the others— they were nevertheleBS ez« 
posed all the time to a tremendous fice froni the French ardllery 
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extendin^^ in an unbroken line from the Danube to beyond 
Markgrafen-NeusiedeL Indeed, the number of guuB and the 
wdght of metal seemed to increase every moment. 

Mesmrfaile the lefit wing of the Austrum annj was equally 
liard poressed. At aboat ten o'do^ tiie Freneb troops wiiich had 
crossed the Kussbach at Loibersdorf, drove back General von 
Frclich's corps of observation, placed near Ober-Siebenbrunn^ 
and thus turned the left flank of the fourth division of the 
Austrian annj, wfaieh tiiej prooeeded to attack. To meet this 
Hirestoied danger PHnce von Boeenberg ordered np two ofbis 
regiments to llie fiank, and formed the rest into squares. Bnt 
three other bodies of French marched ironi Ober-Siebenbrunn 
and Glinzendorf, covering their advance with the fire from a 
large number of gons. The Archduke hurried to this quarter 
aend placed the troops in order. He directed the flohenzoUeiti 
cidrassiers to charge and drive back tike. Ereoch infiintry; 
Seeing tbe impossibility of sncceediag) and perceiving the im- 
minent danger in which his left flank was now placed by the 
enemy's cavalry he ordered the cuirassiers to attack the latter, 
while he himself galloped up to the in^Butry where his presence 
seemed most necessary. Markgmfen-Neusiedel was bravelf 
defended against several attacks from tbe enemy.. Bat at len gth, 
after the Archduke had been summoned elsewhere by the danger 
which now threatoned his right winiar, the weary Austrians gave 
way to the superior force of the French, and left them in pos* 
sesnon of the village. The brave General Feler von Yeossgf 
was here niortally wounded. The appearance of Arcbdnfce 
John in the rear of Hie Freneb army was now most anadonsly 
looked for; this alone could give a f':\vourabie turn to the 
battle. It was already feared that he would arrive too late ; 
but as long as there was any hope, the Austrians were bound to 
maintain their ground. Meanwhile the French Imught firesh 
troops to &eir right, and endeavoured more completely to tdm 
our left flank. By tiiis movement but few Frehdi troops were 
left opposite to the second division of the Austrian army. When 
Prince HohenzoUem saw that his front was in no danger^ 
while the fourtii division was hard pressed, he of his own 
accord sent to tiieir assistance five battalians aid four sqna^i 
drons of horse. This advance of fresh troops to ,the extreme 
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left flank brought a momentary relief, but did not change the 

fate of the battle. The contest wad too unequal. Marshal 
Davoust had a third of the whole French army in tliis quarter. 
The Austrian troops were all engaged in action ; there were 
no troops xeaerred for any sudden emergency, while the French 
had a constant supply of £:esh men ready to be sent in all 
directions from their reseryes at Rasdorf. General Oudinot . 
again advanced against Bainnersdorf and attacked the second 
division of the Austrians. But the battle continued to be most 
furiously contested at Markgrafen-NeusiedeL The French 
divisions Gudin and Puthod in six solid masses with a na« 
merons park of artillery, and with a number of skirmishers 
in front, frequently stormed this position ; while the divisions 
Morand and i riant kept extending their line to the right. The 
Austrian cavalry under Field Marshal Count von Nostitz, 
General Count voa Wartensleben, Colonel Sardagna» and 
Prince yon Coborg, who was wounded by a bullet, repeatedly 
charged the enemy. They several times drove back the ca-» 
valry of Generals Grouchy and Montbrun, but were too weak 
to make any impression on the French infantr}', and were 
eventally compelled to tall back. Mayer's iniaatry brigade, at 
the head of which Field Marshal von Nordmann had placed 
himself stood several of the enemy^s charges; but when thia 
Inrave leader was killed, Greneral Mayer wounded, and more 
troops were brought agaiiibt them, the Austrians were forced 
to give way, and the enemy grained ground. It "was now that 
the division Morand attacked and cai-ried by storm the tower of 
Markgrafen-NeusiedeL During this attack, or according to some 
accounts earlier in the day, or on even the day before, Colonel 
Oudet of the seventeenth regiment of the line fell, whose charms 
of person and chai'acter Charles Nodier mentions in such high 
terms. The right wing of the Austrian army, placed near tho 
heights, still l^ept its groimd; at their head Field Marshal 
I^rince von Uohenlohe^Bartenstein, and the brave Prince von 
Hessen-Homburg, who was here wounded by a ball, repulsed 
several attacks of the French, Prince von Rosenberg en« 
deavoured to retake the tower of Markfrrafen-Neusiedel, but 
the cross fire which mowed down his men, and the superior 
force of the enemy^ compelled him to give up the attempt. Tho 
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Austrians could no longer reckon upon or wait for Archduke 
John's arrival : the last moment at which his troops could have 
ejected a diversion in our favour on the rear of the i'renck was 
past* The right wing of the Austrians had until now been vic- 
torious, the centre had stood its ground^ but the left wing was ont« 
flanked and beaten, and its fate decided the issue of the whole 
battle. 

At about one o'clock the fonrtli division received orders from 
the Archduke to retreat. Once more the Austrian cavalry 
charged and repulsed Arrighi's squadrons, and gave the infantrj 
time to fall back ; but the enemy stiU continued to press upon 
the Austrians, who retreated in good order towards Bo<^iess. 

Had the wooded li< Iglits of Hohenleithen hem sufficiently 
fortified to afford a resting-place lor our troops, the left wing of 
the Austrian army might have stood its ground some time, and 
perhaps have repulsed the enemy with considerable loss. We 
had icommeneed throwing up some intrenchments in the fore* 
noon { but before the work had made any progress, it was given 
up as useless: it was too late. The fourth division of the 
Austrian army remained all ni^ht on the heights, and kept pos^f 
session of Bockfliess. The regiments of IliUer and Sztarray pro- 
tected the rear, and kept the enemy at a proper distance. A 
weak body of troops maintained thar position at Bockdiesa 
against the French cavalry, until four squadrons of Archduke 
Ferdinand's hussars came to their assistance, charged, and 
di'ove off the enemy. A few battalions and some hussars, under 
Field Marshal Count von Badetzky, guarded the fords over 
the Weiden-bach, near Schweinwart and PIohen-Ruppertsdorf, 
The second divison of the Austrian army, the left wing of which 
was completely exposed, was now vigorously attacked, and 
suffered most severely trom a murderous discharge of artillery 
on its flank : it now commenced its retreat. The enemy like- 
wise attacked the Austrians in front, and did great execution 
upon them with a most destructive cross fire. General Count 
Ijgnatius ron Hardegg defended Baumersdoif against all attacks, 
and only gave up possession of the village to the French 
on receiving orders to that effect. Behind Wagram the troops 
were obliged to turn badL a little and to break, in order to cross 
the Russbach, which here makes a bend towards the west ; the 
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French cavalrjr seized this opportunity to attack them, hut wm 
driven back by the unexpected fire of sereral battalions in some 
outworks on the Russhaeh, and hj the charge of Vincent's regi- 
ment of light horse. The Austrian artill(3ry was safely carried 
acroaSy and the whole division marched without loss, by Sau« 
ring) towards Enzersfeld. One. brigade of the first divimm, 
which had been placed on the heights near Wagnun, foUdwed 
this moTement t the remaining troops of tins division sdll kept 
their position at Atterkla, where Lieutenant Lcifiler's battery, 
on the lelt wing, caused great annoyance to the French; it 
was, however, soon silenced by their guns. It was past two 
o^dock beiore this division of the Austrian troops leoeivted 
orders to retreat, which it effected slowly and in good OFder. 
When the enemy pressed too much upon the Austrian troops. 
Colonel Connt von Bentheim, at the liead of the regiment Vo- 
gelsang> charged, and thus kept them for some time at baj* 
The march was thus continued in the best order towards 
Grerasdorf* We were compelled to leave a great number ef 
wounded in Atterkla^ Sussenbrunn, Orerasdorf, Baumensdmrfy 
and other villajres. Few of those were saved, as the fire, whioh 
had partly coiisuined the.«!e villages the day before, and which 
had been nearly extinguished, broke out aireeh* It was n<yi^ 
the turn for the grenadiers and the csvahry to comnidnce iftieir 
retreat, which they did towards Gemdorf. Tftey stifliired 
severely, and a cannon-ball killed Field Marshal D'Aspre as he 
was leading the grenadiers through the bumin<r village of At- 
terkla. The third division fell back upon the heights of Sta- 
mersdorf, by the way of Siiss6aibnin% in such good order that 
the Fjrench for some time made n6 attempt to impede liheir 
retreat ; bot when it became dusk the French guards made a 
sadden attack upon them, took a battery, and attempted to 
follow up tlieir advantage : the French cavalry meanwhile en- 
deavoured to cut their way into the infantry of the first division 
of the Austrian army; but this division formed into squares^ and 
drove them back three auccessive times. The Austrian eavalty 
now galloped up; Liechtenstein's cufraasiers oharged the UtaJc 
of the enemy, while tlie Schwarzenberg lancers and the Klenau 
light horse made repeated attacks upon the French ; Captain 
von Gallois, at the head of his regiment, recovered the lost 
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battery from the enemy's hands, while Tettenborn, with his 
squadruii of light horse, drove back the French cuirassiers. 
The sixth division quitted Esslingen at one, and Aspern at 
two o'clock i it continued to retreat towards Stamersdorfy keeping 
up an incessant nmning fight with the enemy. Here, again, our 
infiuitry formed into squares ; and, supported by the Eienmayer 
hussai's, repelled the Freiicli attacking parties. The retreat 
was so well conducted, that all the attempts of the French com- 
mander, in which he was zealously seconded by his troops, 
failed in throwing our men into the disorder of a regular flight. 
Napoleon admired the strict discipline kept by the slowly re-* 
treating Austrian divisions, and gaye the Archduke full pndse 
for the obstinacy of hLa lebibtance, and ibr his admirable con- 
duct of the retreat. 

Both armies had been strained to the utmosty and the loss was 
great on both ^des. The French had concentrated ail their 
forces ; and during the hatde they had brought all their troops 
from the other bank of the Danube, so that they must have had 
about 200,000 men, of whom 160,000 hud been actually en- 
gaged. On the side of the French above 14,000 men were 
killed and wounded, and 7000 made prisoners* They likewise 
kat twelve eagles and colours, and eleven cannon. Of their 
leaders Lasalle and Duprat were killed; Bessa^ree^ Wrede, and 
fourteen other officers were wounded. The Austrians w^e 
deprived of the assistance which they expected from Arch- 
duke John's detachment ; it was not till past four o'clock that 
his advanced troops reached Ober-Siebenbrunn) and made a 
few prisoners in the rear of the French army. But» as the 
battle was already hat, and the Erenoh could bring a suf « 
fideat force to meet this unexpected attack, Archduke John 
retraced his steps. The enemy showed no inclination to im- 
pede his march. He did not come upon the traces of any 
forces sent to keep him in check, or even to watch his move- 
ments. His approach had not been expected or observed, and 
tiie French army had been exposed to the greatest danger from 
this quarter. It is in vain that Greneral Fdet^ in his otherwise 
admirable work, attempts to make us l)elieve that, at the com- 
mencement of the battle^ Napoleon foresaw and prepared to 
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meet this contingency. The facts are dearly against him. 

Archduke John was much hlamed for the lateness of his arrivaL 
His talents and his couraj^e no one would think of di.sputin<r; 
but we must observe in general that the Austrians do not siiiue 
in moving large masses of troops with ease and expedition, and 
even Archduke Charles^ much as he improved the Austrian 
army in other respects, could not compete in this with the enemy. 
On tlie side of the Austrians, at most 1(X),0(X) men fought at 
"Wagram, and they lost above 20,000 killed and wounded, and 
about 8000 made prisoners. Four generals were left on the 
field of battle ; among them General von Nordmann^ whom the 
French bulletins designated a traitor^ as he was of fVench ex- 
traction and had served under Dumouriez ; the Archduke aild 
ten generals were wounded. The Austrians lost nine cannon, 
and only one standard. "It is one of the most remarkable 
accidents of this battle," says the Austrian report, " that the 
victors lost more trophies than the conquered." 

The events of the following day proved how little the courage 
and moral force of the Austrians or their leader were afiected. 
With the exception of the fourth division, which, Iiowever, 
shortly rejoined the others, the Arcliduke had, with great skill 
and prudence, directed the retreat of his army upon Znaym, 
and not upon Brunn as was expected. He then formed his troops 
into line behind the Taya, and offered battle to the victors on 
the 10th and llth of July, which likevrise, after various 
changes, ended in favour of the French. An armistice, which 
was shortly followed by the treaty of Vienna, put an end to 
further hostilities. Personal motives meanwhile had induced 
Archduke Charles to resign the command of the army. The 
terms of the treaty of Vienna were remarkably disadvantageous 
to Austria. Nevertheless, this campaign of 1809, especially tlie 
battles of Aspem, Wagram, and Znayin, inspired Germany with 
a feeling of courage which did not perish. This war made a 
deep impression even on the Frencii, and Avhen their soldiers 
talked of the battle of Wagram, a feeling of respect damped 
their natural boastfulness; and all Germans, who had at heart 
the cause of their countty, and the gbry of their fellow 
countr3rmen, looked upon ALTchduke Charles and the Austrian 
army of 1809, with pride and conMence* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Personal History. — Th« Hospital at Zistersdorf.^ Wounded Austrian 
OflScers. — Absolution given to One of my Companions. — The Franciscan 
Mook. — Arriral of the French in Zistcrsdorf. — State of the French 
Army. Character of the Colonel.— The wounded Austrians declared 
FnMxnetft of War, and sent to Vienna. ISOd. 

To return to my own personal history: when the ball struck 
™7 ^ fcl^ A blow that went through me ; on looking, I saw 

two streams of blood running down my thigh — the ball had 
gone clean through it. T had, however, no time for thought ; 
the regiment^ the left wing of which was vigorously assaulted 
by the enemy, was in full retreat, canying with it the right 
wing, and I had to exert all my remaining force not to be left 
behind. Two soldiers took me under the arms, and half 
carried, half walking, I managed to reach the rear. Several 
cannon-balls plunged about us, one of them so close to us as to 
cause one of my supporters to fall — luckily without a wound ; 
the other conTeyed me a few hundred paces further, and then 
returned to the battle, which was now pretty equaL I could 
iiot walk alone, and stood looking towards the battle-field. It 
was then that! saw the colonel on horseback, with the colours in 
his hand, leading on his men. Their charge and the clouds of 
smoke arising from our burning camp, prevented me from 
seeing any thing further. To the right and left of Wagram 
and Baumersdorf I likewise saw flames and columns of smoke^ 
while the roar of the artillery increased every moment. Several 
wounded men who came by, rendered me some assistance ; one 
soldier carried mc a little way until we reached a broken 
powder-waggon which, being empty, was driven to the rear* 
Upon this I found a seat, and was driven slowly al(mg in the 
cool of the evening with a whole train of wounded men, who 
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groaned and complained bitterly. The jolting of the cart gave 
me excruciatiiig pain^ and when the flow of bloody which had 
Gontiiiued until now» ceased, my whole leg grew cold and 
stifil Like the others, I suffered from extreme thirst, and the 

chill of the night air was* hard to bear. By a lucky accident 
my Bohemian servant, who was slifrhtly wounded in the hand, 
followed this waggon ; he found me out in the dark, and 
remained constantly at my side. Daring the course of the 
night we reached Boekfliess, where a surgeon looked hastilj at 
my wounds, and I shortly afterwards fell into a profound sleep. 

About daybreak the noise woke me ; not only the room in 
which I lay. but the whole house, and even the street, was full of 
wounded men : we were to be conveyed still further as soon as 
possible. The roar of the cannon announced that the battle had 
begun again. 

My wounds had opened dn during the night : as I could 

not raise myself, I was carried on my stniw niattrass, which 
with a pair of sheets I had bought for a considerable sum, to 
the waggon. My own servant and two other wounded men 
were placed upon the same waggon, and in this company we 
went on, I neither asked nor cared whither. The day was op- 
pressively hot : the sun poured its flood of light over the cloud- 
less sky, and every thing glowed around me. The roar of 
the artillery accompanied us : it sometimes appeared to come 
nearer, and the sight of some straggling fugitives caused us 
some alarm lest we should fall into the enemy's hands ; but we 
went never the faster for this. The Sclavonian peasant does 
not alter the pace of his team, besides every stone which the 
wheel went over made us exclaim — " Pomali !" for the jolt went 
to our very marrow. There was not a tree, nor even a bush, to 
afford us a momentary shade ; no refreshment save very bad 
water to be got. By the time we reached a place where we 
were to stay for one hour, the mid-day sun had raised blisters 
all over my face and neck. A young officer, who had been 
ordered to this spot to superintend the wounded, pitied my con- 
dition, and ordered the cart to be covered with the boughs of a 
filbert tree which grew near: this was done in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the proprietor. I found such a relief from the 
shade and the sight of the green boughs, that I no longer felt 
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the torture of my wounds, and occasionally fell into a sort of 
pleasant dreamy state, in which I even made verses in honour 
of the tree which had done me such signal service. I cannot now 
remember the actual words, but the sensations which gave rise 
to them are still present to my mind. TTnlnckily these feelings 
were frequently broken by the cry of pain wrung i'l oin inc by 
the stumble of the liurte, or the jolting of the rough waggon. 

In the evening we reached Zistersdorf, a small village, where 
arrangements had been made for establishing an hospital, even 
before the battle of Aspem. However, I was not taken to liie 
hospital, but to a cottage belonging to some poor people, where, 
for the first time, my wouiuls were properly dressed by the 
village surgeon, as no army surgeou had yet arrived. I had 
another very tolerable night. On the following day, however, 
I was seized with fever ; for twenty-four hours, I suffered 
excruciating torture, and could not conceal from myself that it 
might end fatally. The surgeon had been suninioned elsewhere, 
and the bandage therefore remained unchanged ; the wound 
was much inliamed, and required instant attention. This I 
only obtained at the end of four days, when 1 was conveyed to 
the hospital and placed in a sort of cellar with two other 
wounded officers ; here my leg was bandaged by an assistant ; 
and with the exception of frightening me a little at first, no 
staff surgeon could have treated me l)etter. As I liad been 
able to walk a little, I believed the thigh bone to be uninjured, 
and said so to the assistant. But when he saw the wound and 
the direction that the ball had taken, he confidently pronounced, 
"There can be no doubt but that the bone is shattered!" 
This sounded like my death wan ant; my knowledge of surgery 
made me feci certain that in this case T must lose my 
leg, an operation which was hardly practicable so high up. 
On the most favourable supposition, I should not be able to 
leave my bed for six or eight months ; whereas, in the case of 
its being merely a flesh wound, I might be cured in as many 
weeks. Although I could not but give credit to the assistant's 
confident assertion, a small voice within me whispered that he 
might yet be wrong. After many days, embittered by this 
dread, the assistant confessed that he might be mistaken^ 
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and at length said, almost with a tone of regret, that my case 
would not long be serious. His method of treatment was ex- 
cellent : he handled the wound as gently and as little as pos- 
sible, and dressed it only with camphor water with perfect 
.success. My spirits rose, and I was able to sit up and write a 
little. The assistant at first opposed this ; but when he saw 
how bent upon it I was, and how rapid was my recovery, he at 
length consented. The time I spent in writing was the happiest 
in the day, and made up for many long and dismal hours. But 
as the letters were sent round by Vienna, the uncertainty of 
their ultimate fate somewhat damped my zeal in writing them. 

My interest in public eYeuts was at first so intense, as to 
make me forget my own personal griefs; but this decreased 
every day, as the accounts got worse and worse. The reports, 
few and uncertain as they were, all agreed in this, — that after 
Wagram, we had lost another battle at Znaym, that an ar- 
mistice had been ])roclainied, and that peace would shortly be 
declared, which all agreed in saying would be most dis- 
advantageous to us. The worst was that on all sides^ I 
heard wishes expressed for peace on any terms; the few 
officials of the place, the burghers, the clergy, the surgeons, 
even the officers ami tlie soldiers in the hospital, all wished for 
peace, and confidently predicted it to be near at hand. There 
was consequently nothing more to detain me in Austria, and I 
longed to be well and at Berlin. Meanwhile, my patience was 
heavily taxed. The two officers who shared my room were 
but sorry companions, and too dull to understand my feelings. 
The younger one, who was barely fifteen, and whose foot had 
been shattered by a cannon-ball, was beyond all hope of re- 
covery. It was impossible now, from want of instruments, to 
remove the limb, an operation which should have been performed 
within the first few days. The few subjects we had in common 
were soon exhausted. The visits of the magistrate, of his wife 
and dauijhter, and of a pretty housektM pcr, who occasionally 
brought me some fiowers, enabled me to spend a pleasant quarter 
of an hour or so ; the rest of the long summer days passed most 
drearily. I asked for some books, and received a cargo of trashy 
novels, into the midst of which I plunged, seizing with avidity 
upou the stray quotations from Goethe aad Schiller which 
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they contained. Luckily I obtained an old edition of Cornelius 

Kepos, and an equally well-thumbed copy of Ciesar's Cominen- 
taries, which I studied with fresh interest derived from my 
newly acquired knowledge of miUtaiy afiairs. 

The wounded lad daily got weaker ; and althougk he finnlj 
belieTed in his ultimate recoyeryy he yielded to an old cor- 
poral's adTice, and asked to see a priest. The priest came^ 
heard his confesj5ion, and gave him absolution. Our beds 
were so placed that both myself and the third officer, in ^ 
spite of our endeavours to the contrary, could not avoid hearing 
the greats part of the young man's confession. The saered- 
ness of confession was thus to a certain degree vidbiAed* 
sins were trifling, and his frank confiding tone touched me 
deeply; but the whole ceremony — the manner in which it was 
conducted and ended— produced on me no favourable impres- 
sion ; it was a mere form, and did not pretend to be more. 
The priest then asked us if we needed his senrioes^ and seemed 
almost relieved by our declining them. Perceiving from my 
accent that I was from the north of Germany, he entered into 
more intimate conversation with me. He had formerly been on 
the banks of the Rhine, where he had had tolerable prospects, but 
these had been destroyed by the advance of the French ; and 
now that he held good preferment in Austria, there was eveiy 
chance of the same ruthless persecutors following him even 
here ; the Freneli had ah ead) selected lii.s parish wherein to 
quarter their troops, his parsonage would not be spared, and 
his kitchen and cellar were sure to sufier. I sympathised with 
his sorrows, but added that no great harm would be done, pro* 
Tided his housekeeper was of the canonical age. He added, 
with evident self-satisfaction, that he had foreseen the evil days 
which were coming, and had already sent the youn<^ \voumn to 
her friends in a remote part of the country. In return for my 
sympathy he provided me with books ; I obtained through him 
Schmidt's History of the Germans, and some few volumes of 
Hormayr*s Austrian Worthies, by which means my days passed 
somewhat more happily. 

TVe were nlso occasionally visited by a Franciscan monk, who 
was brought by the priest, and whose idnd disposition and 
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knowledge of mankind taught him to understand the neoessitleB 
and to minister to the wants of man. His sdentific acquirements 

were below contempt; his account of the Reformation, and of 
Luthrr, would have niaile a protcstant stare: but his whole 
eouduct was a striking example of perfect resignation and con- 
tentment Iconld learn little from him tonehing his conyent; 
and only gathered from his conversation that he had snUbred 
much at first from his fellow monks, bnt that he now led a 
tolerably quiet life. Passing events had ihun ly i uincd the con- 
vent ; and in addition to other hardships, the monks imd now 
to bear the privations of want. 

An attempt to walk with cmtches fully succeeded ; and it 
was with infinite pleasure that I stepped first into the little 
garden luuler my window, next into the castle yard, and thence 
into the open fields overlooking th(» wide plain and tlie woody 
heights, lately the scene of bloodshed. In spite of my emo- 
tions, and a natural longing for peace^ I could not help hoping 
that war might again be declared : there was no solid foundation 
for peace and quiet. Tlie villagers were full of anxiety^ and 
excitement : the French were daily expected, not indeed as 
enemies, as the treaty had heen signed; but their approach was, 
nevertlieless, regarded with dread. The village magistrate 
hastened the departure of a pretty cousin who had come from 
Vienna, and invited me to his house : he likewise took in three 
wounded French officers, of whose presence in the hospital I had 
until now never heard, and about wliom no one liad previously 
cared. I made acquaintance with them ; but retused to share 
their meals, as I dined daily with the village priest. The food 
was moderate ; the wine of the country tolerable ; and several 
gnests, among others a Franciscan monk, seemed well pleased 
with their fare. This monk belonged to the same convent as 
the Franciscan i have before mentioned ; but how different from 
liim! He was pale, thin, nnd haggard; the picture of envy. 
The position of my host, which he constantly compared with 
his own, was wormwood to him. He confessed to me that a 
curacy was the height of his ambition ; but that the convent, 
with all its privations, must for ever be his lot It was some 
consolation to him to think that mine host might be ruined by 
the advance of the French. We talked of vai-ious subjects, 
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among others of the French^ who were to anriye on the following 
day : the EVanciscan, who knew a few words of French^ invited 
himself to dinner next day, to act as an interpreter. While 

we were yet talkinir, trumpets sounded, and we all rushed in 
alarm to the window. Troops trotted round the corner ; and 
before we could recover our surprise, the colonel and several 
French officers entered the room. The colonel made the most 
dvil excuses for intruding himself upon us a day before his 
time, stating- that he had been turned out of his former quarters 
that very <l;iy, and that lie and his brotlier olTieers Avcre easily 
satisfied. As no one present but myself understood his oration» 
I natoraUj undertook the part of interpreter. A second dinner 
was put on the table in a marvellouslj small space of time : I 
wondered whence it all came so quickly ; but the priest had pru- 
dently laid in a store, and game, fisli, and pastry made their 
appearance : the Franciscan saw all this with increasing envy. 
Alter dinner the company were shown the rooms which they 
considered small; and when the colonel heard that the magis- 
trate's house was larger, he thanked the priest much for Ids hos- 
pitality, assured him that it was against his principles to quarter 
himself upon the clergy, for whose sacred profession he had the 
greatest respect, and said that he would take up his abode with 
the magistrate. The latter functionary was not a little alarmed 
when he saw these numerous guests enter his house. The 
wounded French officers were told to stay ; and I — ^the Austrian 
officer, who was to have been carefuDy kept out of the way, 
neces.^arily became the daily guest of the foreign enemies ! 

The colonel was one of those men often to be met with in 
the army, and his character was easily seen through. He 
had risen from the ranks by his good conduct, and was quite 
aware that he owed to his courage and military experience 
the position which he then held, and which he daily felt that 
he wanted other qualifications to maintain. lie therefore en- 
deavoured, by excessive politeness, and great professions of 
humanity, to give himself an air of superior breeding. On the 
whole this answered very well, but he sometimes overacted 
Ms part, and thus betrayed himself to close observers. He bad, 
at the same tiau . a kv.nn perception of his own interests and 
conveuieace. He abhorred the young men of good education 
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and noble fumily, who now began to join ike several regiments, 
and upon whom tlie rank of officer was immediatelj conferred, 
and he subjected them to constant petty annoyances, while, at the 
same time, he made n great display of civility, by which he 
thouprbt he was imposing upon them, ^vhile he was simply 
laughed at for his pains. " Tliese meu, with silver spoons in 
their mouths," said he, are the ruin of the army, and the 
Emperor acts most unwisely in promoting them; their fine 
education must be wiped out with the sabre, and their pride 
somewhat let blood, before they are worth any thing as sol- 
diers," There were several such jouncr jrcntlemen in his regi- 
ment, upon whom he, and old blades like him, kept a sharp eye, . 

My daily intercourse with these people soon inspired them 
with such confidence as to induce them to lay aside all restnunt, 
and I heard with secret joy that general discontent prevailed 
in the armv together with a liberal tone that alarmed the 
Emperor. The complaint of the deterioration of the sxvmj was 
universal, which these men attributed entirely to that love of 
court disphiy which had led Napoleon to forget the main con- 
sideration that he was their general and emperor, and that to 
recognise and reward merit was better than to dispense favours. 
It was asserted as beyond question that one regiment ot Bona- 
parte's, Moreau's, or Jourdan's republican soldiers was as good 
as three or four of the Emperor's present troops. I also heard 
remarkable confessions of which no mention was made in Na- . 
poleon's bulletins : here a superior force of French cuirassim 
had been beaten by Blankenstein's Austrian hussars, or the 
infantry had not done their duty; there some particular general 
had committed some egregious blunder — Napoleon himself was 
not spared. They did not scruple to call liim a rogue^ but were 
ready nevertheless to do his bidding at a moment's notioe. Na- 
poleon in one of his bulletins, had caUed the war carried on 
against him by the Emperor of Austria, a revolt. The Em- 
peror of Austria was one of the house of Lorraine ; Lorraine 
belonged to France; therefore all denial of the justice of this 
position was instantly declared to be mere sophistry. A cap- 
tain of horse from Alsace and a surgeon from Worms^ contested 
the point with me in German so obstinatdy, that at length 
the colonel was forced to commund them to be silent. 
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Hj wounds, favoured hj the line weather^ gradually healed, 
and I was shortly able to leave off first one, then both my 

crutches. I quitted the small sick room in the hospital and 
hired one in the master's house, where I received every sort of 
attention from his family. It was known that a treaty for peace 
was on foot, but how it would end was far from certain. 
Meanwhile the Austrian army had retired into Hungary, where 
it had taken up a strong position : but what rendered the 
chance of peace still more doubtful, was this — the prisoners 
were not to be exchanged in masses, as is usually the case 
when peace is settled, but one for one. This circumstance 
affected me individually. In consequence of the armistice, 
the French had advanced as far as Zistersdorf : there was 
plenty of time to have moved the wounded Austrians further 
oii'; buL in consideration of those who were severely wounded, 
and confiding in the protection of the French commanding 
officer, the hospital had remained where it was. The French, 
howev^, now declared us all prisoners of war, totally disregard- 
ing our protest against such a measure. I was by no means 
disposed to submit quietly to this injustice, and made arrange- 
ments Avitk an honest burgher to transport me as he had al- 
ready done several otliers, across the March into Hungary. 
I had frequently told the colonel that I considered myself per- 
fectly free, and he would not have thought worse of me had I 
gone without leave. But, unluckily, he just then received 
orders to send all those who were well enough to leave the 
hospital to Vienna, for the purpose of being excliangcd. One 
of my wounds was still open, but this was no impediment, and, 
amid the good wishes of the colonel and the tears of the 
magistrate's wife and daughter, I took my place in the carriage 
under the guard of a French soldier. My servant Lorenz was 
with me, and early on the 14th of August we reached \ ienna, 
without further adventure. 

After passing some weeks in Vienna I received notice that 
I had been formally exchanged, and might r^oin my regimen^ 
which was then quartered in Hungary. I took leave pf my 
friends, and started on my way to Pressbnrg, which I reached on 
the evening of the 23d September, 1809. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Paris. — Prince Charles Schwarztiiberg. — ( ount .Aletternich. — Hostility to 
Napoleon. — Life in Paris. — Preparations ior Prince Schwarzenberg's 
Ball- — The Emperor and Maria Louisa. — Arrival of a Courier, — 

Fireworks. — The Biill. — Sudden Fire. — Napoleon quits the Ball 

Tile Queen of Naples. — The Queen of Westphalia and Princess von 
der Leyen saved. — Return of the Emperor. — The Bivouack. — Dis- 
covery ot Princess Pauline <Schwarzeuberg*s Corpse. — Gloomy impres- 
sion produced by the Fire. 1810. 

We travelled with great rapidity ncvo^s the rich plaiii-s between 
Vienna and Strasburg, aud thence to Paris. It was the middle 
of June^ and the dust and heat had nearly destrojed us in the 
country, when we plunged into the close narrow streets of the 
fVench capital We found rooms prepared for ns in the 
Hotel de FEmpire, and were soon in the whirl of the gay and 
busy Parisian world. 

We found that what had been told us was true, that being an 
Austrian was the best possible introduction. Putting aside 
the Empress Maria Louisa, a name which inspired every 
Frenchman with respect, the interests of Austria were sus- 
tained in a manner it Avould be difficult to parallel. Prince 
Charles von Schwarzenberg, the Austrian ambassador, a man 
of great experience both in war and diplomacy, admirably re- 
presented the majesty of Austria. The intelligence and ready 
kindness of his wif^ were only equalled by his own ; his sons 
and his whole household were actuated by the same spirit. It 
was the only embassy at Paris wliicli was treated with marked 
distinction by the French government — there were none of 
those impediments to a good understanding which were con- 
stantly arising in the relations between foreign sovereigns and 
Napoleon's court The several diplomatists and military 
officers attached to the embassy, made the best use of these 
favourable circumstances. The house was open to strangers, 
but all Austrians at Paris were considered members of the 
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family, were received at all hours, and had place at tables always 

reserved for them. 

The number of Austrians then at Paris Avas considerable. 
Prince Joseph von Schwarzenberg, tiie ambassador's eider 
brother, had taken a house for himself, his wife, and his nu- 
merous fiunily ; so had Prince Ton Esterhaasy. General Count 
Ton Wahnoden and Count Ton Neipperg, who had to conduct 
some important business with the French government, (Jount 
Ton Bentheim, and many other Austrians of high birth and 
consideration, had been attracted thither by business or plea- 
sure. Political affairs of the most important nature had in- 
duced Count Mettemich, the minister of foreign affiiirs, to 
come to Paris, and by Napoleon's invitation, he came with his 
family and a large suite. The personal appearance of Count 
Metternich was captivating — his manners were free from 
formality, and there was a Tivacity in liis conversation which 
showed that he was as capable of gaining his ends in the 
drawing-room as in the cabinet. The hotel of Marshal Ney, 
which looked upon the Seine, was prepared for him as Napo- 
leon's guest, and the Emperor's establishiuent of servants was 
ordered to attend him. Every Austrian was welcomed to 
Count Mettemich's table, as well as many foreigners. 

We thus had two agreeable homes on each side of the Seine. 
But tliL invitations to these two houses were not confined to 
Austrians only; almost every German in Paris, Aviicther they 
were ministers from the states on the Khine, members of sove- 
reign and mediatised houses, people who had claims to make 
or faTours to acknowledge, CTcn the German artists and men of 
letters — all clustered round the Austrian embassy to take part 
in its social and other advantages ; so that never V>efore or 
since haTO German interests had so elective a rallying point. 

As an Austrian officer, I had free access to this brilliant and 
agieeable society, but other circumstances ^bu^ me on the 
most intimate terms with several members of it; and I 
found that, notwithstanding the apparently friendly relations 
with the French, there was at bottom a thoroughly German 
feeling, a decided objection to our new allies, and a strong par- 
tiality for erery thing German* So determined was the hos- 
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tility to Napoleon, that men looked with more pleasure to past 
discomfitures than to the present alliance, and rejoiced in the 

prospect of future war. It was not difficult for politicians 
and courtiers, long accustouied to sudden changes, to outward 
forms, thus to conceal their real feelings. Napoleon himself 
set them an example ; his conduct showed that, although he 
placed great value upon the Austrian alliance, in as much as 
it flattered him, and raised his importance in the eyes of the 
world, he by no means intended it to act as a restraiiit upon 
his actions : mere forms of civility were kept up, but in reality 
he was as hard and determined an enemy as ever. Our here- 
ditary dislike of Napoleon was shared by a large portion of the 
French themselves^and that the most important and influential 
— not only by the old royalists, who were about the court, but 
even by men who owed every thing to the revolution or to Na- 
poleon. They looked to the support of a foreign court to back 
them up in their opposition and ill-will to the govemment, and 
pretended that their zeal for Austria was assumed for Napo- 
leon's service, and from a desire to flatter him. Moreover, they 
were perfectly confident that, if they went too far, their secret 
would be kept inviolate. Napoleon's power rested on such 
frail foundations, that, out of the number of those about his 
person whoni he had promoted and enriched, there were only 
three or four, such as Buroc, Rapp, and Savaxy, on whose 
attachment he could rely. 

' But other pleasures besides politics and general society 
occupied my time. On the first eveninjr of my arrival I found 
my friend Chamisso; afterwards Bekker, the celebrated phy- 
sician Koreff, Ludwig Uhland, and Sieveking. To these old 
friends I soon added others, among whom I may mention Dr. 
Gall, and Alexander von Humboldt. We generally passed the 
day together, und managed to join profit with amusement. We 
met every day regularly in the Musee Napoleon, from whence 
we sallied forth on our expeditions, and passed a life of great 
intdlectual and social enjoyment, avoiding great assemblies as 
much as we could. Our evenings were usually spent at Fras- 
cati^s or in a garden in the Rue Richer, where Henriette Men- 
delsohn, Frederick Scldegel's sister-in-law, Uved and assembled 
round her a small French and German society. 
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Here we heard the topics of the day discussed, the balls 
which we had seen, and f tlu rs widch we had missed, and one 
which was to exceed all others in splendoury to be gir^ by 
the Austrian Ambassador. No one could help observing the 
enormous prcparatioiis going on at the hotel and in the garden ; 
and we could by degrees form some idea of the ^i<rantic scale 
on which every thing was to he done. We repeatedly visited 
the rooms where the carpenters were still employed ; in a few 
days all this rough work would be concealed under the most 
expensive hangings. The 1st of July was, after several delays, 
fixed upon as the da) ior the ball ; the Emperor and Maria 
Louisa had accepted the invitation, so that there could be no 
further change. The men redoubled their exertiouSi and worked 
day and night. Those were lucky whose turn came to work 
by night, for the mid-day beat was intolerable, and made the 
stones and the wood almost too hot to touch. Tiie greatest 
art was required to preserve the trees ar.d flowers to be used 
at the ball, as f^very thing was parched up by the heat. We 
must now describe the site. 

The ambassador lived in the Hotel de Montesson, a large 
house with a court on one side and a garden on the other, in the 
Rue de Mont Blanc But this space was not reckoned sufficient 
for the extraordinary entertain mnnt to be given, and the 
neighbouring hotel was expressly hired for the occasion. The 
necessary communications were made, and the rooms duly ar- 
ranged for their several purposes. An immense room had been 
thrown out into the garden, adjoining the reception-roomsy the 
v h( built of planks by artists who liad constructed similar 
works iur iunuer entertainments. The roof and the sides were 
covered outside with cerecloth, and lined with tapestry : mirrors, 
candelabras, and coloured lamps ornamented the walls. The 
pillars which separated the centre from a species of gaBery 
which ran round the room, were coated with the richest stuffs, 
and festoons of artidcial (lowers, niu.^lin, and f^auzc were hung 
in all directions. Grold and silver chains connected by draperies 
and dowers with the other ornaments of the saloon, supported 
magnificent lustres* On an elevated stage covered with a gold 
embroidered carpet, at the further extremity of the room, two 
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thrones had been erected, in front of wliich the floor had bt eii 
• prepared for dancing. There were three entrances : one to- 
wards the back, near the tiiroues, leading to the interior of the 
house^ was intended for the household ; in the front towards 
tiie garden on the left, was a long and broad gallery, built of 
the same materials, and ornamented in the same manner as 
the saloon, wliich ran all along the back of the hotel, and 
served to connect the ruonis and the garden. To the right, 
opposite this gallery, a stage had been erected for the mu- 
sicians, the onlj access to which was by a staircase outside. 
A handsome doorway which led directly from the garden by a 
flight of broad steps^ wide enough to allow the passage in and 
out of a huge mass of huiuau beings, was the chief entrance 
into the saloon. 

The greatest care was taken that every thing should be mag- 
nifioent^ suitable, and convenient : nothing was neglected that 
could distinguish this ball, from all others. As an inscription 
was to be placed over the doorway, it was determined that it 
should be in the German tongue. Should the French under 
and take offence at it> they could not dare to complain too 
loudly as it was the mother tongue of their Empress, and the 
Austrian embassy surely had the rights at a ball given in her 
honour, to use her native language. It was easy to find space 
for two lines, but not so easy to find the verses. Many pru- 
dently declined the invidinus ollice ; hut nt lengtli two most 
commonplace lines were selected, and were cut, not indeed on 
sUme, but on strong pasteboard. The im{M>rtant thing was 
the Grerman characters, and these in a transparency shone 
proudly from their high position 

"SXit fanfter (Sct)oni)eit din^ flrat)lt »f>elbenpraft tjerbunbenj 
^eil ! ^eil ! bie golbne 3cit ift wiebcr un§ gcfunbciu*** 

The important day at length arrived, every thing was com- 
pleted, and even those last and most busily employed were able 
to devote themselves to the adornment of their own persons ; 
and here the Austrians had the advantage, as the richness and 

* Br^ht beams soil beauty's cimrm with might herine blendtd; 
All bail the golden time wherein our stomis have ended. 
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beauty of their uniforms far surpassed those of the French. The 
servants, numerous as they were, had been increased by some 
hundreds, and a portion of them wore the French state livery. 

Early in the evening a division of the imperial guard occu« 
pied the post assigned to them as a guard of honour, , While 
it was still broad day, the whole hoteli with its garden and out- 
houses, sparkled with thousands of lamps, and the carriages 
which brought the guests drove through the masses of people 
collected on both sides of the street. Parties of Austrians were 
in readiness to receive the visitors as they arrived : the ladies 
were presented with flowers, and led into the grand saloon. 

The seats round the walls were soon filled, and the middle of 
the room began to he crowded. Every moment the number of 
persons remarkable for beauty, birth, and importance increased. 
Sings and queens were among the company, and were expect- 
ing one greater than they. At length the sound of presenting 
armsi the challenge of the guards^ the clash of trampets and 
roll of drums, announced the approach of the Emperor and his 
Empress, Their carriage dashed up to the door between the files 
of soldiers. The families of Schwarzenberg and Metternich 
received their illustrious guest at the foot of the stairs. The 
ambassador made a short speech, while the ladies presented 
flowers to Napoleon, who handed them to his wife : then giving 
her his arm, he entered the house, accompanied by Prince 
Schwarzenberg, and followed by a crowd of people. I was near 
the Emperor, and looked closely at him : for the first time I 
was struck by his great beauty, and also by the power of 
his iron countenance. His air was fixed, unbending, almost 
cruel ; his look steadfast, and directed to the ground ; not a 
trace of kindness in his manner ; and his mouth seemed ever 
ready to pronounce some fearful order. 

The Emperor walked through the rooms and the gallery until 
he reached the saloon, where he remained a few minutes, cast 
a rapid glance at every thing and every body, refused the 
proffered refreshments, and spoke a few words to several per- 
sons near him. A flourish of trumpets accompanied his en- 
trance. Napoleon and the Empress {iccompanied Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, at his invitation, into the garden, and the whole 
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assembly followed them. Singers and musicians, distributed 
at intervala behind trees and bnshesi began to sing as thej ap- 
proached. (Mher snrprises were in store for them. 

The party stopped before a well movm lawn, on which 

seats had been placed for the Emperor and a few others, and 
where an accurate representation of the chateau of Laxenburg 
had been prepared. In order to recall still more vividly to the 
Empress's recollection the scenes of her hom^ dancers in Aqs- 
trian costames suddenly appeared, and performed dances pe- 
culiar to the Austrian peasantry, together witli a pantomime, 
in which scenes of peace and war were enacted, all ending in 
glory and happiness. 

This was scarce over when' the attention was erdted bj 
another object. The cracking of whips and the sound .of a 
horse's hoofs announced the approach of a cornier, who, covered 
with dust, pressed into the midst of the brilliant assembly, 
shouldered his way up to the Emperor, and delivered his des- 
patches. There was a murmur of some great victory in Spain, 
but the fimperor, who was in the secret^ immediately said with 
a smile that the despatches came from Vienna, and handed 
to the Empress a letter from lier father, written for the express 
purpose of being giveu at this ball. 

After this scene, which was not without interest, a sudden 
display of fireworks attracted the attention. Art and inven* 
tion were taxed to the utmost, and no expense had been spared. 
But in the midst of the explosions, one of the frames caught 
fire, and caused a momentary alarm ; the flames, however, were 
instantaneously put out. The zeal and ability of the firemen 
were praised, and no one thought how soon their services would 
again be required^ and that they would not be crowned wilii 
similar success. 

The brilliant throng was again in motion, and, after several 
turns in the garden, found itself in the saloon. All were struck 
by the inscription over the doorway ; it was spelt, read, 
and translated. The Emperor^ startled at first, ended by 
laughing contemptuously, and many were the remarks made 
upon the German text. The trumpets a^ain sounded as the 
Emperor and Maria Louisa entered the saloon^ and took their 
seats on the thrones prepared for them. The music now be- 
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gan for dancing. It was about midnight. The most brilliant 
and dilTK uit part of the eveninnr i^^d passed. The ball ap- 
pealed to be kept up with great spirit, aud promised to last 
till morning. The Queen of Naples had opened the ball with 
Prince Esterluurf, and Frinoe *£iigeiiey thd Viceroy of Italj^ 
inth Princess Schwarzenberg, the ambassador's rister4n-law. 

Alter the quadrille, the Emperor and Maria Louisa had 
walked in opposite directions round the room, addressing a 
few words to several of the company whom they knew, and 
to those who were presented to them for the first time. Mari& 
Xioiiisa was the fii^ to return to her seat ; the Emperor re- 
mained at the further end of the room, where Princess Pauline 
Schwarzenbcrg, the ambassador's sister-in-lnw, was in the. act of 
presenting her daughters to him, and Napoleon was addressing 
a few words to those about him, when on a sudden^ in the 
gailerj under the pillars, and near the entrance into l^e great 
gallery connecting the saloon with the hotel, a gust of wind 
brought the flame of one of the numerous candles in contact 
witli a gauze curtain. The fire ran up the curtain, causing an 
instantaneous blaze, which as suddenly ceased. A few sparks 
remained, and so imimportant was the incident considered at 
first, that Count Bentilieim extinguished some of the fiames 
by a ludcy throw of his hat, and Count Bumanoir, one 
of the Emperors chauiberlains, clambering up one of the 
pillars, pulled down what remained of the burning curtain. 
Several sparks, however, had flown up and set fire to some 
hangings which were out of reach: the fiames spread rapidly 
among the inflammable materials, and reached the! roof. The 
music ceased, the musicians, who were the first threatened, 
quitted their stage in alarm ; the door communicating with the 
outward air, let in a blast of wind which led the fiames. The 
dancers dispersed, — all were in confusion, and sought to dis- 
cover what had akeady happened, and how it was all to end. 
* Napoleon had seen the whole incident, and was, therefore^ 
far from suspecting any treachery; he went up to the Em- 
press and watched the progress of the flames with a quiet 
countenance. His devoted adherents, who at first suspected 
treason^ hurried round him, and drew their swords. The 
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Austrian ambassador, who preserved his calmness and dignitj^ 
kept close to the Emperor, and wlicn lie saw that the flames 
were rapidly spreading in all directions, urged him to quit the 
room. Kapoleon, without answering, gave his arm to the 
Empress, and followed the ambassador to the gate leading into 
the gardien^ warning the company, as he walked along, to act 
with order and discretion. Every body behaved well until the 
Emperor was safe ; and thou all order ceased, and the struggling 
mass rushed, panic stricken, towards the door. 

When Prince Schwarzenberg learnt that Napoleon intended 
to go home, he prudently sent an adjutant to desire the Em- 
peror's carriage to draw up at a small side door in a back street 
adjoining the garden. The greatest confusion prevailed in 
front of the hotel, whereas the Emperor might go away un- 
perceived by the back way, and frustrate any attempt upon 
his life, were any such intended. But when Napoleon per- 
ceived the direction in which they were leading him, he 
stopped, asked whither they were going, and not approving of 
this plan, said shortly and decisively, " Xo, 1 w ill go by the 
proper entrance." He turned short round and ordered the 
carriage, which had already reached the back street, to return 
to its original place. By this means,.much time was lost, which 
Prince Schwarzenberg passed in great uneasmess, although 
with an outwardly calm countenance, while Napoleon waited 
with great patience. He thought that any attempt ui)on his 
life would be more difficult in the front than in some small 
back street. The statement in the Moniteur," that Napcdeon 
entered his carriage by the garden gate, like many other 
accounts of that events is quite erroneous. 

All these circumstances were told to me by immediate eye-wit- 
nesses. I will now relate what 1 myself personally saw and felt. 

The heat was so intolerable in the saloon, that 1 had gone 
into the long gallery for fresh air, when the noise of music and 
dancing suddenly ceased, and I heard screams and loud con« 
fused sounds: I turned round, intending to return to the 
saloon, and saw flames spreading in all directions. There was 
no time for thought or action, — a mas? of human beings, pres- 
sing upon me, carried me with them in their flight. Sevei:al 
powerful-looking generals were exclaiming with terror, « My 
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God, — the Emperor! — the Emperor is in danger othcrg were 
calling out ibr water ; I was so entangled with them, that it 
was only in the third room that I could extricate mjself ircm 
the throngs and retrace my steps towards the scene of horror. 

Most of the people had already escaped out of the gallery 
into the gaiden, the entrance to which was no lonfrer crowded. 
But the door? of tlie saloon, which was now one t^hwi of fire, 
were still encumbered with people strugglin^^ to escape ^oui 
the flames and stifling smoke. Heavy lustres fell with a crash ; 
the lath and plaster partitions» the boarding and beams^ were 
burning and tumbling in all directions : the whole room was 
one mass of fire and destruction. The wood and tlie inflam- 
mable materials witli which the saloon had been ornamented, 
caused it to burn with prodigious fierceness, the buckets of 
water that were poured upon it merely hissed and went off in 
steam ; every thing seemed to add fu^ to the flames. All this 
took place in a shorter time than I have taken to describe it. 
In a few moments the roof of the gallery was in flames, the 
draperies, lamps, and lustres were falling close behind me, 
and scarce time was left to escape into the garden. 

The most frightful scenes were here taking place. The 
new buildings were one mass of flame. The terror was uni- 
versal : anguish and anxiety had taken the place of all thoughts 
of pleasure. Men, in search of those nearest and dearest to them, 
were rushiog through the crowd ; all had personal objects in 
view, and recklessly pushed aside every impediment to their 
search. Husbands sought their wivesy mothers their daughters : 
they had last seen them standing up to dance, or had dragged 
them some distance, and then been forced to leave tlieir hold. 
No one knew the other's fate ; here were people overcome with 
grief, — there they were rushing wildly into each other's arms in 
excess of joy, some were fainting, others wounded and bleed- 
ing. The wooden stairs bad given way under the weight of 
those escaping from the fire ; many had fallen down and were 
trampled under foot, injured by tlie fallini? timber, or se- 
riously burnt. The Queen of Naples had been saved by the 
Grand Duke of Wiirzburg, the Queen of Westphalia by her 
husband and Count Metternich. The Russian ambassador 
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had been dragged fainting from the crowd by Doctor KorefT 

and others ; and his burning clothes extinguished with the first 
water they could liiid« Many women were dangerously burnt. 

In the midst of this turmoil were seen servants and workmea 
of all sorts; all distinction of ranks was at an end — stars and 
orders were forgotten — royal birth overlooked. The firemen^ 
Bummoned from their snpper, radely elbowed the aristocratie 
crowd; the opera dancers, in their paint and tinsel, pressed 
forward among noble dames, to gratify their curiosity, — no one 
remarked this assumption of equality. 

Frince Joseph Schwarzenberg had pressed his daughter to his 
bosom ; he found her in the garden, saved^ but much hurt. 
He then, in a state bordering on desperation, sought af^r his 
missing wife. His daughter had been by her side, till a lalling 
beam separated them, and she then lost sight of her mother. \Ye 
cannot do better than quote from iVIajor von Prokesch's Memoirs 
of the Schwarzenberg Family'' the following circumstances* 
*^ Prince Joseph was standing near the Empress when the fire 
broke out. At the first cry of danger he returned to the room 
where the dancers were, and pointed out to Prince Eugene and 
to liis wite a side door by which they might escape. The room 
was already untenable irom flames and smoke. He ran up 
and down in vain— he could not find his wife. He reached 
the stairs leading into the garden without accident. He asked 
every one whom he met, whether he had seen his wife : some 
said they had, others, that she was certainly in the garden. 
'There she is,* said one. He rushed to the spot^ and found 
some one strikingly like her. Despair took possession of Iiim. 
The torture of suspense was beyond bearing ; he was ahnost 
certain of her £ate, — a terrible death by fire. He returned to the 
saloon. The stairs had given way ; the crowd were tumbling 
one over the other. His child was brought to him terribly 
burnt. His brother's wife was carried past him, the ornaments 
trodden from her head. He sees suddenly lighted up by the 
fitful fiames a figure half burnt ; it was Princess von der Leyen. 
A Swede who had saved her assured the bystanders that he 
bad seen a woman wandering about in the midst of the ilames, 
a frightful and ghastly sight. Prince Joseph approached the 
4loorway, and attempted to climb ovei* the burning rafters. At 
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this moment the whole flooring of the room gii\ c way with a 
dull hollow sound ; volumes of smoke and flame burst forth- 
all was lost.'* 

So ends this account. From the oommencement of tiie Are 
to tills particular moment^ barely a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed, and I was all the time present at the spot. The 

various services to be rendered to those who were seeking their 
friends, or who were injured — the rapidity with which the 
whole scene passed allowed time to note each par- 

ticular eyent. But a tolerably correct account could be got 
from one's own .individual observation^ compared and corrected 
by that of other witnesses. The statement of the Moniteur,'* 
that Friiicess Schwarzenberg was seen in the garden, talking 
with the King of Westphalia, Prince Borghese, and Count 
Regnaidd, is certainly not true. It was easy to confound her 
with others ; moreover, the report may have been spread from. 
a kind motive. ' But when Monsieur de Bausset states, in hid 
^^M^moires," " On vit s'elaricer une femmejeune, belle, d*une taille 
elegante, .... poussant des oris douloureux, des oris de mere;^ 
and when he proceeds further to describe the " desolante appa^ 
rUiony^ he allows his poetical imagination to get the better of 
him* No one saw or spoke to the unfortonale Frincess out in 
the garden % no one saw her return into the saloon. To return 
was simply impossible. At first the rush of people flying from 
destruction, afterwards the scorching heat, would have pre- 
vented such a proceeding. Such was the intensity of the flre^ 
that no one could approach within ten feet of the entrance 
without danger of bdng stifled ; it was scarce possible even to 
look at the burning mass. At first the Princess's fate was not 
suspected; it was taken for granted that she was safe some- 
where^ either in the garden or in a neighbouring house. She 
was sought and inquired after in all directions by her unhappy 
husband. 

Meanwhile the saloon and the gaUeries were burnt to the 

ground, and the fire threatened destruction to the hotel itself. 
The archives were saved with considerable difficulty. All the 
Austrians present were busy with buckets of water, or helped 
to remove papers. Hats and swords were thrown aside^ as well 
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as our unifonnsy which were completely spoilt hy the sou^e 

aud water, and were moreover oppressively hot. 

Nearly all the company had retired ; the Austrians, some few 
intunate friends^ and several French officials^ still remained ex- 
amining this scene of woe. Instead of the well-dressed guests^ 
a strong detachment of Imperial guards took possession of every 
avenue leading to the hotel, and filled the court and garden. 
This evidence of niilitviry power struck the imagination. The 
following incident made a stronger impression. 

The Emperor went with Maria Louisa as far as the Champa 
Eija^es, where her carriages and suite were waiting to oondnct 
her to St. Cloud ; he then returned with an adjutant. His un- 
expected appearance in his grey great coat produced immediate 
silence. H* ordered all strangers to leave tJie place, the streets 
to he guarded, and took prompt measures against the further 
spread of the fire. The stream of water from one of the engines 
nearly knocked him down, but he took no n6tice of it The 
most vigilant search was still continued aiW the missing Prin- 
cess. At the same time a strict inquiry was made into the 
conduct and appliances of the ofiicials. The head of the police, 
Count Dubois, had a hard duty — he was expected to know 
every thing, to be prepared for every thing, and to give an ac- 
count of every thing. Napoleon^s rough severity sharpened the 
wily officer^s seal : he attempted to exculpate himself, rushed to 
all sides with his orders, entreaties, and questions, re turned 
again to the Emperor, and received with extreme humility new 
reproaches and harsher words. But the chief of the firemen 
was the worst used of alL Count Hulin, who wished to show 
his zeal, and to find some object upon which Napoleon's wrath 
could vent itself, struck the wretched man several times with 
his fist, and even went so far as to kick him. It ended by the 
man^s imprisonment, and subsequent ignoniinious dismissal 
from ofiice. He may have been guilty of some neglect, — the 
appliances were not ready, or of much service at first, — but it 
was generally said that even when Napoleon quitted the saloon 
—and before this the firemen had not even been summoned,— 
no human power could have saved tlie burning buildings. 

Meanwhile, the endeavours to find some traces of the missing 
Princess ccmtinued unabated. The courtiers and others attached 
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to' Napoleon went here and'there^ messengers were despatched 
in everj direction — not a trace of her could he discovered* 

The house of every friend and connexion, every corner of the 
garden was searched ; the burning ruins were examined — all 
in vain. The miserable husband wandered about, the picture 
6f despair ; his bodily strength was exhansted| hut the torture 
of his mind urged him to fresh exertions. The attempts to quiet 
him were fruitless — even the Emperor*s presence, and the 
words he addrcbried to him, were totally unheeded. 

Napoleon, tired out by the fruitless search, and having no 
further cause to stay, now that the fire was nearly extinguished, 
returned to St Cloud. The grenadiers, however, prepared to 
birouack on the ground ; and seldom does it happen that soldiers 
fare so sumptuously — the meats and wines prepared for the 
company were distributed among them. 

We likewise, worn out by work and excitement, thought of 
refreshment, and sat down at the nearest table. Then it was 
that we compared notes^ and filled up from the expmence of 
others the blanks hi oar own observations. Every one had 
much to ask and more to tell, — much that was dreadful was 
known, but more still remained doubtful. 

A storm which had been gathering over head, now burst 
with violence. The lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, the 
houses trembled, the rain poured down in torrents^ and 
tnally put out the smouldering fire. 

After a while the storm passed away, and morniiio: Ijcgan to 
break. A certain restlessness drove us out to view the scene of 
what appeared to have been a horrid dream. We were but few, 
and separated into several parties. I walked over the spot, 
which was now a heap of sooty embers, — beams reduced to a 
cinder, heaps of stone, bits of furniture and crockery, and pools of 
dirty water, were all that remained of the brilliant ball-room. 
We found bits of chandeliers, broken swords, bracelets, and 
other ornaments melted by the heat. Not far from where I was, 
Count Hulin and Dr. Grail were turning over the rubbish. Sud- 
denly Count Hulin stopped short, looked aghast at something 
before him, and I heard him say with a low v oice, " Doctor Gall, 
come here : — this is a human body I " I still remember with 
horror the thrilling tone in which these words were said ; every 
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nemre was affected, and m j breast heaved with ftng^^^ft^, 0att 
and I went to the spot in silence, and endeavoared to conyinoe 
ourselves of the fact It was only by degrees that we made out 

the truth. A corpse, blackened iind shrivelleil up with fire, lay 
hall' covered with cinders — the features could not be dis- 
tinguished ; indeed, it required some effort of the imagination to 
discorer that it was a hunuui figure at all : one breast had acci- 
dentally lam in a pool of water, and its dazding whiteness con- 
trasted in a strange and horrible manner "with the rest of the 
blackened corpse. AiiiioiiL'^h accustomed to sights of horror, I 
involuatariiy started back irom this. Gall looked more closely 
into the sort of hole, and thought that he recognised Princess 
Schwans^nberg. A few rings and a necklace^ found on the 
corpse, were sent to the ambassador, who was in another part of 
the ;;ardcii. There could no longer be any doubt ; for the 
necklace bore the names of her children ; she had eight, and 
a ninth, still unborn, shared her fate. When the horrible 
certainty flashed upon us, our courage left us ; we bowed our 
beads in sorTow> and found relief in tears. Two vivid flashes 
of lightning, and a long rolling peal of distant thunder^ shook 
the atmosphere — they were the last. 

It was now our duty to communicate the fact to Prince 
Joseph Schwarzenbcrg, and to give directions for the funeraL 
The position in which the body was found induced us to hope 
that tiie unfortunate princess had not been burnt alive. Seeing 
no chance of escape by the principal entrance, owing to the 
dense crowd, it is possible that she may have attempted to 
reach the inner rooms of the hotel by some side door, — have 
&llen in her flighty and been stifled by the smoke before the 
flames came near her. When the flooring gave way, she fell 
with it into the water in which she was found. 

We quitted this scene of woe and destruction ; but any at- 
tempts to sleep were vain : the most frightful dreams caused us 
to start up and meet the Irighttui truth. The streets, which 
had been crowded during the nighty were now filled with people 
following their daily pursuits. 

All Paris was in a state of violent excitement. The glare of 
the fire had spread the news far and wide. Some suspected 
tlmt the Emperor's life had been attempted, or that some con- 
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spiracy had broken out — the uncertainty made them more 
anxious. It was very generally supposed that the fire was 
iiitentionaly and that Napoleon's domestic and foreign foes had 
intended, by aboldstroke> togetridatonceof their odious nder, 
of his whole family, and devoted adherents. So strong was this 
impression, that it was difficult to eradicate it, and the ac- 
counts and witnesses to the contrary were heard with sus- 
picion. It was only at the end of three days that the account 
in the ** Monitenr appeared, and this even did not quite satisfy 
men's doubts. But, in the end, these groundless suspicions 
gave way before the concurrent testimony of so many wit- 
nesses and the evidence which Napoleon's subsequent conduct 
bore to their truth ; and the accidental nature of the fire was 
admowledged ia France as elsewhere. 

Now followed a succession of mebncholy days, during which 
nothing but the terrible event and its possible ccmseqnenoes 
were discussed. I^rinces.s Pauline Schwarzeuberg was buried 
with the usual ceremonies. Then followed the funerals of 
Princess von der Ley en, Made. Tou2ard» and of several other 
women of high rank who died in the coune of the next few dajs^ 
af^ suffering excruciating agonies. Altogether about tweoE^ 
persons died, and above sixty were more or less injured. The 
young Princess Pauline Schwarzenberg, who narrow I3 escaped 
the fate of her mother, lay dangerously ill for many weeks ; and 
the life of Prince Kurakin, the Russian ambassador, was for 
some time despaired o£ The loss in jewels was reddened at 
some millions of francs. The Austrian ambassador, whose own 
losses were the greatest, took upon himself to replace what w as 
damaged or burnt. 

The impression made by the event was deep and pregnant 
^thnuacUef. Gloomy aUusions were made to tbe milrtunes 
attending the marriage of the Daiq»hin, afterwards Louis XVL, 
and Marie Antoinette, and to thdr fearful end* This last 
tragedy at Prince Schwarzenberg's betokened that some fa- 
tality attended any union with Austria. Napoleon's subsequent 
career gave a colour of truth to these superstitious forebodings* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Berthier. — ^The Battle of Marengo. — Denon Cardinal Maury. — The 

Salle des Ambassadeurs. — Keception at Court Napoleon's Manner. — 

Sudden Outbreak of Temper. — The Emperor's Departure. *— General 
Eelicf. 18ia 

We had now been at Paris some time, and as yet there had 
been no diplomatic reception. One was at last announced, 
we were to be presented to Napoleon. Meanwhile Prince 
Schwarzenberg had introdaced us to several men of high rank 
about the court, among others to Berthier, Prince of Keufchfttel 
aad Wagram, as he was then called. At Berthier's we found a 
good many people ; the men dispersed about the room talking, 
the women sitting in great state, apparently not much amused* 
Count von Neipperg and I were the only strangers, and we 
were seized upon with eagerness. Berthier^s manner was most 
friendly ; it was gentle and engaging, with that peculiar repose 
which so often is found in men of great power. He pleased me 
exceedingly, and I by no means agreed with those who thought 
that he was not gifted with intelligence of a high order. Energy, 
confidence^ and experience were engraven on his earnest face^ and 
his language was dear and forcible. General Neipperg turned 
the conversation upon the battle of Marengo, and some incidents 
were discussed with vehemence. Bertliii r had written a special 
account of the battle, in which there were great blunders of 
omission as well as of commission, which had evidently been 
inserted to please the Emperor. It was generally said that 
much praise had been given to General Desaix, which properly 
belonged to otht^rs who were still living, but whuiii it would 
have been inconvenient to Napoleon to have rewarded. Berthier 
had a hard contest to maintain with the well-informed Neipperg, 
but he managed very well, and constantly brought fresh state- 
ments and arguments to bear upon the subject, and as at Ma- 
rengo, in spite of the advantages of the Austrians^ the victory 
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remained with the French, Berthier clearly had the best of 
the argnment notwithstanding Neipperg's superior knowledge. 
When he was reminded how doubtful the contest was after 

Desaix had already fallen, and Low Napoleon himself had 
despaired, Berthier replied, that the general was perfectly ric^ht, 
even if the battle were quite lost, adding ; — ** Ce&t toujour s apres 
Us tuccis que je ermn$ le plus dans la guerre, et rien de si dan^ 
gerewK que le cammencemeni d^une victoire.** Several women 
now joined us, and the conyersation was interrupted. 

It was much to Berthier's honour, that in spite of Li- j)rincely 
rank and great wealth, he retained Lis old manners with his 
f<mner companions, and was moderate in liis habits. Although 
devoted to Napoleon, he was hj no means cringing, like Davoust 
and manj others. Beraadotte, on the other hand, was said to 
laugh with his habitual light-l^artedness at the manners of the 
court, and not to conceal his amusement at Napoleon's as- 
sumption of pomp and ceremony. He stuck fast to his repub- 
licanism, and lived on the most intimate terms with his old 
companions in arms. 

Berthier asked us how we had amused ourselves in Fans, and 
wLether we Lad seen all the exLibitions of the works oi' art. 
Hereupon an old FrencL srenprnl, wLosti name 1 foriret, began to 
discuss the Musee Napoleon, and wondered how it was that so 
few of the works of art had reached Paris; adding, that as be 
had seen three times the number packed up, a great many must 
have disappeared on the road. The following example will 
shpw how carelessly these things were managed. Napoleon Lad 
ordered a monument, commemorating the victor}- of the Prussians 
at Rossbach, to be taken from the spot where it stood, and sent 
to France. The monument itself was worthless as a work of 
art— a mere column of sandstone— but as a memorial of mili- 
tary glory, it was of the highest value. Tliis column disap- 
peared, and was nowhere to be heard of. Napoleon stormed, 
inquiries were made on all sides, Chamisso was privately asked 
what it was like, and the French had even some notion of sub- 
stituting a false one. At length, the real column was unex- 
pectedly discovered at Brest — no one knew exactly how it got 
there; and it now stands in its original place, a double monument 
of Prussian valour. 
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At B«rthier^s house I again saw Denon, who, in 8pite of all 

his friendliness of manner, made an unpleoBant impres-sion upon 
me ; in his habit habille^ with a dr(\ss sword and laced ruffles, he 
looked like a dressed-up ape. An adjutant of Napoleon's, whooi 
I had known at Vienna, who now had some civil office about 
the EmpeToi^B court, and whom in hia military uniform I had 
always thought a very good-looking ftllow, seemed to be mas^ 
queradiiig, with his red embroidt red court dress. But to make 
the company still more gaudy, a couple ot ecclesiastics came 
into the room with their red stockings, and appeared to rqjoice 
mightily in the few spare minutes of society which were lutw 
allowed them. Meanwhile Bertiiier had gone inlo the ante- 
chamber, and had left the company for a moment. As the ec* 
clesiastics were going away, one of them — who happened to be 
Cardinal Maury — whispered into my ear, with a peculiar ex- 
pression, — " Norn ainnu heameoup de joie de tfOMs voir iciV I 
looked at him in amazement; why should he say privately and 
with secret joy what he might perfectly have said openly as a 
common-place compliment ? But he evidently referred to the 
circumstance that Austria had lately made strong representa- 
tions in favour of the Pope. 

The first reception after the fire at Prince Schwanenberg's 
took place on Sunday the 22d of July ; it was expected to be 
a* very brilliant one. I had often seen Napoleon at Berlin, Yi* 
enna, and Schonbrunn, but never near enough for his counte- 
nance to remain strongly impressed on my memory. The terrible 
eyents at Prince Schwarzenberg's baU had obliterated his fea- 
tures from my recollection. X therel(«e consider that this day 
of reception was the first time that I really saw him thoroughly 
and closely. The opportunities I afterwards had of seeing him 
frequently at the Tuileries, and more especially at the dramatic 
representations at St. Cloud, where Talma, Fleury, and Made- 
moiselle Baucourt acted before the courts only confirmed my 
previous impressions. 

We drove to the Tuileries, and made our way, through a great 
crowd of guards and people, to a room called the SaUe des An^ 
hassadeitra. The maniu r in which so many distinguished men 
were penned up in this small space, was unpleasant but laugh- 
able, and was not lost upon the Parisians* Officers in gorgeous 
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umiorma were working their way with great di£icultj- amid 
livery serrants bearing refreshments. Conversation was load 
and animated ; every one was trying to find their acquaintances 
and more room. There was no appearance of dignity or cere»- 

mony worthy of the occasion ; every one looked uncomfortable 
and bored. The only people whose appearance did not belie their 
station were the members of the Austrian embassy* Prince 
Schwarzenberg especially had a noble appearance ; his manners 
were easy witibout languor, and earnest without pomposity ; his 
whole conduct made a striking contrast to the ri^culous activity 
and glib insignificance of so many others, especially of those 
courtiers who, having followed the popular current, had now 
been left behind in the race, which was the fate of many 
present. If these people, with their crosses and smart clothes, 
and in the drcle in which their nature and education intended 
them to move, made so wretched a figure, what was to be 
expected of them in the councils of princes, in hicrh oliices 
of trust in the camp? These thoughts struck me tlie more, 
because I now found the French court, which had been de- 
scribed as the seat of all that was dignified and imposing, to 
be the picture of disorder and ridicule. 

At length the time approached, and every one rushed towards 
the doors ; ushers, pages, and guards filled tlie passages and the 
antechamber. Even here the soldiers seemed to be the only 
people who knew their business, and these had learnt it, not 
firom courtiers, but from their corporals. 

A half circle was formed in the audience chamber, and we 
waited till the cry of VEmpereiir announced Napoleon's ap- 
proach. He was dressed in a plain blue uniform, with his 
small cocked hat under his arm, and slowly advanced towards us 
firom the end of the room. He had the air of one exercising a 
strong restraint upon himseli^ in order to conceal his contempt 
for those from whom he had some object to obtain. He wished 
to make a favourable impression, but nature had denied him 
ease of manner, and it was scarce worth the trouble to assume 
it. Hence there was an incessant contest going on within 
him. He first addressed the Austrian ambassador, who was 
at one end of the half circle, and the conversation turned 
on the unibrtunate ball. Napoleon intended to expredii syni- 
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pathj, but fiiiled in conveying his meaning. His manner 

-was lesd friendly towards the Kussian ambassador, Prince 
Kurukin; and lower down the circle he must have heard or 
seen something to amioj liim, for lie lost his temper, and nearlj 
annihilated the minister of some second-rate ppweiv whose 
name I cannot at tliis moment iecall» by bis furions manner. 
Those who were near enough to witness this scene afterwards 
asserted that no cau.se whatever had been given for tliis sudden 
outbreak of temper, and that Napoleon had selected this un- 
lucky wight upon whom to vent his wrath, in order to keep 
the others in wholesome dread« 

As he proceeded further down the circle he tried to be more 
gentle, but his ill-hnmonr was constantly showing itself. He 
spoke ill a short hasty tone, and even when he intended to be 
kind, he alway.^ looked as if lie were aiigry. I scarce ever heard 
so rough or so unpleasant a voice as JSapoleon's. 

His eyes were gloomily fixed upon the ground, and occa<- 
sionally glanced rapidly from one person to another. When 
he snuled, the smile played only about the month and cheeks, 
the eyes remaining immovably xetl. If by an effort he suc- 
ceeded in forcing the smile into the upper part of his face, his 
countenance grew still more repulsive. There was something 
awful in this union of smiles and sternness. I cannot understand 
what those people mean who say that they found his countenance 
captivating from its pleasant and kindly expression. His features, 
imdeniably classical and ijcuutiful, were hard and fixed as marble, 
and incapable of expressing confidence, or any generous emotion. 

What he said, at least whenever I heard him, was insig- 
nificant in substance and expression, without force, wit, or 
clearness, — sometimes it was common-place and ridiculous. 
Faber, in his Notices sur VInterieur de la France, has written 
at some length on the questions which Napoleon was in the 
habit of asking on particular occasions, and which received an 
undue share of praise for knowledge and acuteness* I had not 
then seal the book, but I afterwards found my own Tiews con- 
firmed. Napoleon's speeches were frequently like those of a 
schoolboy, who, not quite sure of knowing his lesson, is con- 
stantly muttering to himself the pant he is afraid of forget- 
ting. This is accurately true of a visit he made to the 
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loyal library : all the way up the stairs he kept askinp: for the 
passage iu Josephus in which our Saviour is mentioned, ap^ 
parently with the view of showing his learning. It looked 
almoet as if he had got hia leaaon by heart He onee asked 
some man fr^ the north of Germany whence he came ; and oa 
his answering from some country near Holland, Napoleon ex- 
claimed, with a satisfied air, Ah! je sais bien; c'est du nord^ * 
ccst de la Hollande!^ He was not so fortunate with Lacepede» 
at the collection of natural history^ where, to the constematioa 
af Maria Louisa and of the naturalist^ he mistook the came* 
leopard for a bird. Napoleon^s attempts to shine in society 
were often ridiculous, and his failure in this department was as 
remarkable as his success in others. His chief pleasure consisted 
in wounding people's feelings i and when he attempted to say 
agreeable things, the result was at best utter insignificance* 
I remember hearing him, at St. Cloud, repeat the same 
phrase twenty times over to a whole row of ladies, — ^< 11 fait 
chaiidP 

It is perfectly true that several strong nervous expressions are 
attributed to him, and his orders were mostly terse and vigorous ; 
1>nt even these indicate power rather than any other quality, 
tmd their importance is derived from the high station of <th^ 

author. Several happy expressions given to him by the 
bangers-on at court, p[ 0})erly belong to otliers, w ho sedulously 
repudiated their own property. When he spoke continuously 
on any question, he was apt, by mixing up too many suljectay 
to be wanting in method, precision^ and clearness. ' He never^' 
it ' is true* lost mght of the objects he had in view ; but he at- 
tained them not by his speeches, but by his unrivalled talents 
as a commander, and by the power of his iron will. His real 
greatness consisted in these qualities, and he has no need of 
others to make him one of the most extraordinary men that ever 
appeared. The gift of eloquence, common to Alexander, Cfesar, 
and Frederick, was foreign to Napoleon's nature and intellect. 

It was for this reason that Napoleon was so sensitive and 
angiy when any biting and clever satire was published against 
him. A witty song drove him half mad. About this time a 
ballad on his second marriage was handed about* \ although in 

• Vide page 16 1. 
YOL. I. K 
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/the language of the eommon people, it evidently was -written lay 
-a man of education. Napoleon saw his majesty and splendour 
defiled by a vulgar ballad, and panted for revenge. The 
paBoe, however, were at fault ; they could neither digoover the 
aadior nor the distributorB of the satire* It ha# beea sent lb 
oehytfaepost; I had read it to several MeadSy and knew it by 
heart Exaetly as the EmpeMr came near whero I«tood, the 
verses and the tune came unbidden to my memory, and the 
more I tried to forget them, the faster did the natural agitation 
of the moment foice them to my lips, — when, fortanateiy, the 
i<eception< was at an end, and Niqpoleon left the roooL He 
did not speak to me, bat fixed a scaiohing glaniM on ttie as h6 
went by. 

After the Emperor's departure we all breathed freely again, 
as ii' a heavy weight had been taken off. The conver8ati(»i 
Veeame loud and general as before^ and the londest of all were 
tiie ha]^ersK»n of the Erendi eoort^ who made amends for tiieir 
previous silent dread by loud hilarity. The stairs down whick 
we went resounded with witty observations, and bursts ot* 
laughter, having for their subject tlie reception at court. 

Napoleon was great, where he was really himself, at the head 
of an army. Bat when he attempted to act a part oat of km 
own .peeoliar line, he fiuled signally, and deemved none bi^ 
the weak and the ignorant. The impression 1^ by his n^mory 
on the present generation i^^ fiir stronger than that which he 
made on his own. It sotmds strange, but it is nevertheless 
tnie^ that neither the lower nor the upper classes in Faria-i^ 
not even his own immediate adherents— had any real l evere n ofc 
fiyrhim, or oonsidered him a man of the highest order. 
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Paris.— :M|i8^ Nftpoleoo. — Mne^e der Mbnumeiift ^n^ak*— -The ImX" 
' cmtmif Mm. — The Hall of the Senate. ~ Prix d£Miiiiaus.^Mii«le 
d*Arti]]eHe — The Imperial. Libfary.^VertilllM, flL Clottd, and Mal- 
maison. — Talma. — The Empress Josephinev— Jmd. Jaeqoea Rouwe^l. 
— Life in Ftoia. — Parisian Advertisements. — State gf Parties.*^ F^eneh 
itineFant Mountebank. — Pulpit and Bar £lo.quence.-— The Comedian. 
Brunet. — Epigrams on Napoleon's Marriage. — Breakfiut at Count Met^ 
lemich's. — Scene in the Caft de Valoia. — Madame de GenU>;'»Bon!e^ 
irarda des Italicns. ISIO. 

Oms of the fb»t people I viaited in Poria was Cbamisso^ wboee- 
sor^se and jay were great, a» be bad no idea of my coming, 

and had no other friend to fall back upon. With him I made 
frequent expeditions : he knew Paris, and loved it well ; and it 
was a matter of pride with him to be the first to show me all 
its lemarkable aigbte. We glanced at tbe prinoipaL buildinga^ 
ancl monnmenta; we walked oyer tbe BouloYarda, Qnaiay 
public places, the Palais Royal, and the Tuileries G^dens^ 
before we satisfied our impatience hj seeing the treasures of" 
antique art and the pictures. Bj these we were quite fas* 
einated, and did not quit tbe Louvre so soon aa we had in** 
traded* We felt that Hiia waa a aigbt of tbe greateat interest^ 
not onlj for Paris, bat for the wboto world ; Paiia bad nothing 
to do with it beyond accidentally happening to be the city 
in which these things were to be seen. We felt constantly more 
aad more strongly attracted to this collection of treasures, and 
ccaice a day passed on wbicb we did not meet tbere^ Aa. 
tboae timea baye now become biatorical, and great changes- 
have since occurred^ I cannot do better than give my im-^ 
pressions as they were wTitten down at the time. 

The greater portion of tliis rich collection, which was hero 
united under the name of the Musee Napoleon^ bad been obtained 
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hy plunder from Italj, Grermanj, Holland, and some few 

pictures from Spain. Our first impression was, that we stood 
before .suini^ ^reat monument of Victory, or were witnessing a 
triumph of ancient ^ome, for every thing here was arranged 
more with a view to glory than to art. Many were the proofs 
of how little these inestimable works were valued for them- 
selves* The rain was allowed free entrance, and had injured 
several pictures; l)ut many more were spoilt by whitewash and 
dust, as the pictures w^ere neither removed nor covered up 
while bricklayers and carpenters were at .work close by them. 
Many of the pictures were cracked by the action of the sharp 
air which penetrated through the thin walls and ill-fitting 
windows, and in several places the surface had been injured. 
A still larger number were ruined by the process of cleaning- ; 
among others, the celebrated Madonna delia Sedia, from which 
the colours had nearly disappeared, and which those who had 
previously seen» could scarcely recognise* Above a thousand 
pictures, and these some of the greatest and best, stood by 
dozens covered with dust, and leaning one against the other in 
a room ^vlit re some workmen were employed sawing, planing, 
and hammering, while whitewash and stones were lying about 
in all directions, and thousands of men were daily passing to 
and fro. It was perfectly right, no doubt, that every one should 
have free access to this gallery ; but I own that it caused me^ 
a bitter pang when I saw whole swarms of lishwives, soldiers, 
porters, and peasants in their sabots, with their hats on their 
heads, and their tobacco-pipes in their mouths, coarsely Jesting, 
shouldering' and pushing each other among these works of 
genius. As if to spare this collection no indignity, Denon 
had undertaken a series of engravings, which showed total 
ignorance and misconception on his part, accomjxinied with 
a great parade of learning. For a display of booty all this 
was well enough ; but a sanctuary of art required care, and far 
different management 

Of the nine rooms opening one into the other, which formed 
the long gallery of the Louvre, one was filled with French, 
fouFAvith German and Dutch, and four, besides a large ante- 
chamber, with Itaiiau Y)ictures. i\Iust of the French pictures 
beloiiged originally to France, still some few were obtained by 
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plunder : for example^ the four glorious Claude Lorraineii 
from Cassel; these^ howeyer, were not in the Louvre^ but ftt 
Malmaison. The pictures of the Dutch school eame chiefly 

from the Hague ; the German, from Niirnbcrfr, Augsburg, 
Yienim, C«F»sel, Berlin, Potsdam, Dantzick, and other towns ; 
and the Italian pictures were plundered from various cities in 
Italjy where for ages they had been the pride and object of 
reverence of the whole nation. Some of Hbese pictures were 
tbe highly-prized treasure of the community, or of the munici* 
palit}^ by whose order the artist had especially painted them for 
some particular niche, in which they had remained ever since. 
With what sad feelings did I now stand before these pictures, 
when I compared the noble simplicity and quiet grandeur of 
the Grerman school^ and the genius^ power, and gloiving colouring 
of the Italians, with the coarse minds of these people, who 
merely felt their vanity gratified, and a vulgar astonislnnent 
excited by this spectacle! Truly these elect children of a 
godlike art would not have done amiss» had they suffered their 
life<*like colours to melt away into the paleness of death, and' 
thus rescued themselyes from profanation. 

This feeling of profanation struck me with still greater 
strength at sight of the ancient statues on the ground-floor of 
the Musee. Perhaps among all the objects which one had 
rather not see in Pari% there were none the effect of which 
was so spoilt, I may almost say annihilated, as these highest 
productions of ancient art* The narrow, dai^, dirty rooms^ 
the hateful ceilings, covered with gaudy allegorical or mytho* 
logical paintings, the bad light, the ill-placed statues, — 
all this produced the very worst effect, which was further in- 
creased by the masses of vulgar people who crowded in on the 
public days, and crawled about Uke worms in Ijie presenee 
of these deities. Statues never afiectsd me less than in Paris. 
I have still a vivid recollection of the powerful manner 
in which the first sight of such things moved me two years 
before in Dresden, how small the pictures were in compari^m 
with the sculpture, and how exquisite I thought the marble 
itself. I felt no such effect here! I stood without pleasure 
nay, almost suffering, dull and unmoved before this conoevne 
of divinities ; before the Apollo of Belvidere, the YeniiS of 
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Mediciy the Laoooooi and other celebrated statues ; the mere 
vMnticm of whoee names in worthlesa lxK>ks of travels, the 
«ight of which in wretched engravings, had formerly awakeneil 

in me the strongest emotions : moreover, I was punished by 
the conviction that if I did not feel duly excited, the fault wa5 
not in the statues of the gods, but iu me. X appeared to myself 
48. one of the Uarbarians who had so angered me. I walked 
4i)k>u( the rooms daily with Chamisso^ Bekker, with 
Sieyeking, and with Bartholdy, without being able to find 
tlie right feeling for the statues, and I perceived that 
these several men did not brini? to this wonderiul cuiiec- 
tion of ancient art any more feeling than I did; X uras not 
to be deceived by Qhamisso's exaggerated expressions, nor 
"by Bartholdy's more quiet artist-like ionlences. Bekker alone 
.seemed by edocaticm and ^eeliB^ more just in his appreci* 
atioii of this anti(|ue world, and far more devoted to it than 
^^e were. The Apollo, above all the others, overcame the in- 
fluence under which we sulfered, and his god-like beauty and 
.finger shone out in their fi|ll glory. The famous Venus of 
Medici had less effect upon me ; in this place she seemed no 
goddess, but a shameless courtezan. The glorious Diana, the 
noble Juno, the gigantic Muse, — to all these we paid due 
worship. But next to the Apollo, the two colossal river 
:godSy the Tiber and the Kile^ attracted me most ; and I could 
never take my eyes off these works, so full of wondrous beauty, 
und of deep and powerful expression. 

• We were told that the beauty of the Apollo had taken such 
•complete possession of a young girl's senses, that she sank 
down at his feet, and knelt in rapture before the statue as 
long as she was permitted to remain. She could scarcdy bo 
tom fremiti but wished to stay day and nighty until they were 
•obHged to remove her by force. She had a conviction that in 
time skci could, by her love and earnest prayer, move the god 
to hear her, and to step living from tlie marble. Chamisso 
•dearly loved this story, and told me that he should have put i| 
into verse^ .had not Helmina von Gh&tj idready done sa 

The paintings, great and magical in their way, likewisid 
-affected m more; they addressed themselves more plainly to our 
i^enses than the dreamy and half-mutilated divinities of a world 
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fiur removed from ours. In the gaUeiy ve were soon at oiir 
ease, and perfectly at home. As a rendezvous for other .ex- 
cursions, I daily visited the gallery, and was always certain to 
find my friends in the rooms devoted to Raffaelle : we then and 
there arraug^d our further schemes for the day. The painte^, 
linger was copying Jthe Madonna deUa Sedia, and we gladly 
stood near his eme\ listening to his conversation : tcK^hnical and 
historical notices are always acceptable in the presence of 
pictures; but I must confess that my attention wa^ by no 
means devoted exclusively to the history of art, or to the ac- 
quirement of a knowledge of pictures. My stay in Paris was to 
be short and nncertain : mj pnrsuits, and even my indinationsj 
lay in another directi<m. I wished simply to enjoy the bes^ 
specimens of art as an amateur ; to see only what was agreeable 
to my eye, and what most excited and pleased my fancy. I 
would not suffer the criticisms of the learned either to infiueuce 
my taste, or to disturb my enjoyment. I discovered that by 
keeping to this maxim I did p^ectly well| and had the pleasnra 
of &iding that my taste was frequently confirmed by high au- 
thorities, and that I had the good fortune to be generally 
attracted to those pictures, which were most worthy of constant 
admiration. Thus in the course of the iirst day I had selected out 
of the mass of pictures a certain number of favourites, which 
formed a little gallery of my own, and to which I remained con* 
stantto the end. Of RaffaeUe's pictures, of which nev^ before 
was such a collection seen, not one was excluded ; Leonardo da 
Vinci contributed largely ; then came Julio iiomano, Titian, 
Picrugino, Guido lieni, Fra Bastiano, Fra Bartolomeo^ Dome- 
nichino, Giorgion^ Criatoforo AUori, andGarpfalo; Correggio 
and MuriUo attracted me less ; and least of all the two Ciuracci& 
Among the German and Dutch school my favourites were 
Holbein, Albert Diirer, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Ruysdael, the 
30 called Van luyck of Dantzick ; and among the French I liked 
Claude Lorraine, Poussin, and Lei^ueur. The sight of Bubens's 
pictures pained me ; I was fully sensible to.li^ mei^ts j bnt» if 
I dared not bkune, still less conld I admire him. 

But in this selection, to which Chaniisso, Bekker, and Uhhmd 
ihe poet gave in their adheaio% there were some pictures which 

4ittracted as much for personal reasons as for thm artistic 
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merit. Two portraits liad ptruck me from the very first : the 
one was tlie Mona Lisa of Leouai'do da Vinci, a painter whose 
especial faculty it is to represent modesty of expression ; and tke 
second was Joan of Arragoa by Rafiaelioy the greatest painter of 
pure beauty. The latter picture had a peculiar charm for me^ 
as it was extraordinarily like the young Countess von Bentheim: 
the longer I looked at it, tlie more convinced I was that it was 
her portrait also. The living may well be proud of having 
been painted by Raffaelle. A Madonna by Leonardo da Vinci, 
Herodias's daughter, by Solari, and a small picture of St. John, 
by Luini, especially attracted my notice : I was much affected, 
but in a different manner, by Titian's master-piece, the murder 
of Peter mart}T, from Milan. Aliuri's Judith, in which cha- 
racter the artist had painted his mistress Mazzafirra, while her 
motiier is represented as the maid, and he himself figured as 
Holofemes, struck me much from the tragic expression of the 
countenances $ the idea, too^ was poetical, altiiough the picture 
itself is not so. 

Not only have the Germans and Itnlinns, the Dutch and the 
Spaniards, great cause to turn aAvay with sorrow when they see 
the most precious monuments of their country collected in Paris, 
but a melancholy feeling must occasionally come across even the 
Frenchman, and Paris must appear to him in the light of a 
monster that swallows every thing. It is true that the accu- 
mulation of treasures of art is so enormous, that the superfluity 
flows off into the provinces, and museums are erected in the de- 
partmental towns; but the treasures originally taken away never 
return to the place whence they came. Tfab struck us very 
strongly on entering the Musfe de» MomumenM Francis. 
During the course of centuries, France had become exceedingly 
rich in monuments and works of art, erected partly from a 
spirit of religion and love, partly from vanity; churches, castles, 
abbeys, market->places, and private dwellings served as store- 
houses of ancient works of art, which were scarce known be* 
yond their own immediate neighbourhood. How rich the 
provinces were, as well as the metropolis, was only dibcovered 
when these ancient treasures were directed to be destroyed by the 
savage order of the National Convention. Nothing in any way 
connected with royalty, religion, or the aristocracy, was suf« 
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fered to exiBt ; all the past was to be obliterated* Great was 
the company of the destrojers, iBezhaustible their zcal^ and 

they succeeded but too well. Bnt neither time nor zeal pre- 
vailed ; much was passed over, many monuments were only in- 
jured, and several withstood the attacks made upon them. 
£ven during the storm* but still more afterwards^ when its 
Tinilence abated* a few able men devoted to their country 
and to art, busied themselves in secret to save such monu- 
inents as they could, to get hold of those wliicli were only 
half destroyed, and to put together many whieli had been 
broken in pieces. One of these men was Alexandre Lenoir, 
tdm was most active in establishing the Muaee des Monumens 
JFrangais^ When the power fell into mild^ hands* people ven- 
tured to suggest that what had been thus saved should be 
Opened to the public, and made one of the remarkabk? siglits of 
the metropolis j the old convent des Petits Augustins was de- 
Toted to this purpose. Here wonderful things were to be 
seen* — monuments of kings and queens* figures in stone* 
paintings on glass, columns and mosaics* all of which gave a 
very high idea of tlie state of art in France in former centuries. 
The order of time was accurately observed ; and to increase the 
effect* the various rooms in which the monuments stood were 
80 arranged* that ornaments* windows* ceilings* and pavements 
were all* as nearly as possible* of the same century. What we 
saw gave us the highest opinion of French sculpture of former 
days, and the names of Jean Goiijun and Germain Pilon must 
always be mentioned among tliose of the great masters of all 
times. The works of these men had a peculiar and independent 
character of their own* wholly unlike Grecian art This sculp- 
ture, which was chiefly intended for churches* had an archi- 
tectural character ; it essentially belonged to buildings. In 
these i)lain and noble stones you may read religious senti- 
ment* energy and courage* earnestness and the awe of death. 
Voluptuous beauty never was the aim of the artist; his 
object was to excite deep emotions* and to appeal to the 
imagination through the reason. The effect of the whole is not 
injured, but rather heightened, by the minute ornaments and 
careful handling of individual parts. The three monuments 
£rom the church of St. Denys* that of Louis XII. and Anne of 
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Brittany, the chapel of Francis I., and the tomh of the Yaloisi 
are certainly the most remarkable of their kind. 

I must return, however, to the impression produced upon me 
by the whole, which indeed was strange enough. I thought that 
Isaw the remaina of apeople that had long paa^ad away^ whoae 
language was strangt, to whose faith and feelings we were al»o- 
lutely indifferent, and with whose race, glory, and greatness we 
had nothing in common. Thus we have Egyptian obelisks and 
monuments, mummies of Egyptian kings, as ornaments in ouc 
northern cities^ and no one feels any emotion at seeing thenu 
But a Frenchman who has a heart, and a recollection deyoted 
to the history of bis country,-*-* what should he fedl when he be« 
holds the relics of its past history? The people see the monu- 
ments of their king8, of their statesmen, of their heroes, thrown 
out of their history, torn ^om their natural resting-places, with 
which their names are aasodated, and piled up within the naji>> 
row compass of a museum, ticketed and registered as things that 
once have been ! 

There is a great treasure of art in what was the Luxemburg 
palace, which is now converted into the palace of the senate^ 
and where that august body is wont to assemble. Mary oi 
Medici bought the palace from the Duke of Luxemburg, and 
the same name was still given to the beautiful building which 
the French architect, Debrosse erected after the pattern of 
the Pitti palace at Florence. Rubens was engaged by Mary 
of Medici to ornament the new palace with pictures, and he 
painted the chief events of her life in four-and-twenty com- 
partments. These pictures were dispersed during the Bevo-t 
lution ; some got into the National Museum, and others were 
for a long time missing : at length, the whole series has been 
again collected. The praise bestowed upon these pictures has 
been excessrre^ and th^ have been called Rubens^s epic poem;*. 
I will not deny Bubens the m^it id wondeiM power of inven^ 
tion, and of bending the most refiractory materials to his pnr^ 
pose, nor his free full manner of handling the pencil, and^ 
those who "tvish to study him must do so in these pictures 5 
but, nevertheless, they do not please me : I left them vvithoujb 
any feeling of esicitement, and they had upon me the effect of ^ 
modern Latin ode : my former opinion of this extraordinary^ 
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man was not changed. I waa tuK more pleased by Lesueur's 
productions in another room ; he has painted four-and-twenty 
pictures repreaentiog tlie life of Saint Brnno, and the establish* 
ment of the order of the Carthusians. The poor Carthusians 
were talked out of their property, during the first years of 
Xtouis XVl.'s reijrn ; and the pictures were placed in the 
XtfWrre. Since that ^ime they have made several peregri^ 
luUionSy and are consequently much injured. After the coarse 
strength and reality of life in ]foiben8> it was a comfort to fall 
back upon the pious gentle Lesueur, so well fitted to smooth 
away the feeling of disijuit t which Rubeus hud raised. A third 
room contained Yemet's marine pieces, — fifteen views of 
French seaports^. This painter proceeded to his work with 
prodigious esmgy, and with considerable success : bis night 
dcenesy his modniAineSi his sea pieces, have a yehement and 
exciting power about them which, differing as they do from 
nature, still worli. powerfully on coarse minds. This was quite 
sufficient to insure liim a great reputation ; and the French of 
the eighteenth century knew as well how to puff and boast 
as those of the premt di^. Chamfort relates^ that while 
Louid X.y. was sitting for his portrait to the painter Latour, the 
latter wished to amuse the monarch, and ventured to make 
several very bold remarks ; among others lie mentioned the 
decay of the French navy ; " Truly your Majesty has no ma- 
rine!" whereupon the King gravely replied: /'No marine,! 
what are you saying ? and Vemet? do you call that nothing ?** 
and the King intended no joke. 

There are likewise one Raffaelle and several pictures by 
Titian, Champagne, Ruysdael, Kembraudt^ and Ostade in tbB 
I«uxeittburg, and it is said that the gallery will be still further 
inere^ised. ■ Afler these, two of David's pictures singularly dit|> 
-pleased us — Bmtns was a downright monster, and the Horatii 
looked like a copy of something on the French stage. A\diat 
was good in David, the grandeur and firmness of his drawing, 
and the bold grouping of his figures did not satisfy us: his 
method of laying on l^e< colours seemed essentialLy bad. It 
made OhanussoTs l^art bleed to be forced to condemn the leader 
and glory of the modem IVeneh sdiodl» but there was qo 
help for it. 
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Wg likewise viftited the luiU in which the senate sat, tVc- 
qucntly under tlin presidence of the Emperor hiinseif. A 
handsome llight of steps ornamented with statues of great 
generals and orators — Kleber, Hodiey Desaix, Mirabeau, Yer* 
gniaud, and others — led to a series of splendid rooms, of which 
this hall was the last Nbtwithstanding the size of the roomsy 
every thing looked small and narrow ; the Austrian colo'urs 
which ornamented the walls of the room, made a strong im* 
pression on us, and recalled the bitter hostility of the two 
powers who were now allies, and pretended to foe friends. The 
senate had just been sitting : the handsome arm*chairs of the 
senators stood in a semi-circle opposite to the Kmperor's tlii one; 
we sat in tionie of tliem and found them still warm : the usher 
thought us rather bold, and would not permit us to sit down on 
the JBmperor's throne. He took us^ he said, for Anstrians of 
rank, otherwise he would never have admitted us* The sen* 
tinel on duty below, at Urst denied us entrance, and told us 
somewhat roughly, that this was no day i'ov the admission of 
strangers. We instantly gave way, and asked civilly for his 
adviee how we were to act in order to obtain admission. The 
man then allowed us to enter, showed us where to find the 
usher, and gave us a few hints as to what we should say to him; 
all this without any prospect of gain, as it was strictly forbidden 
to give any thing to the sentinels. This sudden change of 
manner is usual with the common people, out of which class 
the soldiers are drawn, but we little expected it from a French 
sentinel in Napoleon's tune. 

The Pirix dSeennavx established by the Emperor for the 
most distinguished and best productions of literature and art 
during the last ten years, gave us nnothcr opportunity of seeing 
and comparing pictures. The French were exceedingly ex- 
cited by this distribution of prises. The great and all-pervad- 
ing interest which was shown by all classes about this exhibi* 
tiott, told well for the general cultivation of the people. The 
decision of those who distributed the prizes %vas severely 
and loudly criticised; but people were satisfied when they 
found that the Empei*or w^as highly displeased with many of 
• the decisions of the arbitrators : the populace always rejoices 
when those in power receive a check* We did not trouble 
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otiT heads with llie prizes giveii for litersry merit *^1irhat 

eliould we care fur people like Lemercier, Arnault, Jouy, and 
the rest ? But we could not pass over the paintings. It was 
impossible to see David's works without confessing that he wad 
a master in his own style. Gerard^s and Gu&rin's pictures, 
were much admired, and we recognised the -bold strength in 
Gros's works, and the warmth of composition in those of Gi- 
raudet. But after devoting some time to these pictures, we 
always returned to the rooms where Jiaffaelle and others were 
to be seen, which soon made us forget that there was a mo<^ 
dem school trjring to make its way in the world. 

The director of the Musee ePAriiBeriej Monsieur Eegnier 
himself, conducted ns over this rich collection of ancient 
weapons and armour, of models, and all sorts of beautiful curio- 
sities. Begnier was much esteemed as a man of scientific at^ 
tainmentSy thoroughly well versed in the history of the treasurer 
committed to his charge : it was said that the Emperor thought 
very highly of him. He was a man of some invention, and had 
taken out a patent for a sort of lock which made some noise at 
the time ; every body praised his invention, and bought his 
locks. These consisted of broad steel rings — four, five^ or eight 
deep — upon each of which the alphabet was engraved; these 
turned round on a cylinder of steel, and only separated where 
the letters, forming a particular word, were in a straight line 
with another. The word was selected from among a thousand, 
and the choice was the secret of the purdiaser. Any one not 
knowing the word, might turn the rings round for years with- 
out succeeding in finding the right one. The workmanship was 
excellent, and Begnier was prouder of this than he was of the 
invention itself. The latter point might be contested. I had a 
vague recollection of having seen sometliing of the sort before, 
but when I ventured to say so, my supicions were treated with 
scorn and indignation, and I was not able then to prove my 
Hflsertions ; but many years afterwards when a book, which as 
a 1)0} 1 Imd often diligently read, fell into my hands, Regnicr's 
lock was siuldenly displayed ! The book was called Siive6t?'i a 
Petrasancta Symbola Heroica^ printed at Amsterdam in 1682 : 
tkere was an explanation at page 2o4, attached to a picture : 
these were the words :— Honorivs de Bellis, seruke innex^B 
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mmi labore*^ However, ndiher lade or labour woidd Imye done 

much towards (liscovering the secret of opening Regnicr's locks 
jfrom the variety of their combinations ; and their security 
fleemed bo great that the couriers' despatck-boxeft were geoficailji 
tetened with thm. 

The imperial lUnraijin the Bne Bididieiiy one of thenoiaiaBft 
streets in all Pazi% is not fiiTOurable tot study. Moreover, the 
close neighbourhood of the opera-house is most dangerous to 
this valuable collection. It is said that no. theatre oomes to a 
natural end, but that thef are all destined some day or otber to 
destmetion by fixe. For tbis reason the Emperor intends to 
remore the library to some better situation. The Louvre is to 
be connected with the Tuileries on the side facing tlie town, 
with a gallery, similar to that towards the river. This new 
wing is intended to contain most of the collections which .are 
BOW partly in the Louvre, partly in other plaees ; the Louvre 
will iheta be devoted exclusively to the serviee of *tiie EmperoK^ 
and of the royal ftnnily, and to tbe reoeption of distanguislied 
foreigners. Jn this cuse, however, the space enclosed between 
the Louvre and the Tuiieries would be too large to remain 
empty : another reason for not leaving it vacant is, that un- 
lucidty the two buildings do not stand exaotly opposite to each 
other; and <^etrinmphalardi in tiieFlaeeduGarrousdl, forms aioi 
unsightly angle. In order to ooneeal this defect, and at the 
same time to divide this great vacant space, Napoh on means to 
erect an enormous corner building in which nothing but iron 
and stone are to be used, wherein the books may for the future 
be kept pesDoetly fire^proof ; even the book shelves are to be 
made of iron, and the building is to surpass any thing that was 
ever before erected of the sort. I heard the details of lids plan 
from the mouth of Count Mettemich, to whom the Emperor 
had related it during a conversation with him in the forenoon. 
The execution of this gigantie scheme is still far distant, whole 
streets nmst first be swept away, and the Louvre itself finished. 
But with Napoleon all that he wills is considered as completed^ 
and his impatience goes so much faster than time, that he h^ 
already prepared for the Louvre upon which they are still at 
work, an inscription to the effect that it was completed him ^ 
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'an untrtit^ which the lEVench imagine will alw^s remfdn one^ 

as tlie Louvre never can be iinished. Even Napoleon i>iirank 
back with alarm from renovating Perrault's beautiful .fa9ade 
which runs all round the building* Aod at thia "wesj time the 
jUbMKj is still ia it9 old pkce; 
• This was natmelly no tame for^ Btady as &r as I was c(»> 
oerned; ner^h^ess I found great ob^eots isi interest in tlie 
imperial library. The manuscripts, of which there were ahove 
80,000, particularly attracted my attention. The librarians 
were inosl; attentive, and not only procured me what I wished 
to see^ bmt.eTsii assiBled the subordiiiate^offioers iB their sesreh* 
Here I was •shown the {dimder whieh had been bronglit ftom 
Rome^ Venice, Wolfenbiittel, and Vienna ; from the latter place 
especiully a number of Oriental manuscripts had been triken, 
the duplicates of whieh, where they existed, Mjoia idLammer had 
saeceeded in oibtainii^g. for Vienna. For this piupose he had 
eaqpfessly made the jooniey to Pans at his own cosi. I thaa 
eared liUle for the letters Of Henri IV., Francis or Louis IIV. ; 
historical research was far from my thoughts : Fenelon's well cor^- 
rected manuscripts of Telemaque, the Livre des Tournees of 
Cioont B&i^ of Provence, Greek and Koman manuscripts only 
excited a pasding int^est On the other hand, a coUectiKMi of 
Hinnesinger^s especially attracted me^ I read a good deal of it> 
and oommenced making extracts, and had some thoughts of 
editing the works of the poet Siisskiiid, called " The Jew of 
Trunberg,'* when I heard that a young srliolar was already 
busily engaged on the same work, and that niy labours were 
usdeas^ My attention meanwhile had been called to a treaimre 
whiefa touched us Germans more nearly^ and X deyoted many 
hours to this new study. This was thirteen volumes of manu- 
script extracts and remarks by Winckelmaim, which had beeft 
brought iroju l]U)me. These wcitings were invaluable towards 
acquiring a knowledge of the BMrn, of his studies^ and of his 
method of proceedings even when the maauseript eomsistied 
merely of eztrticts from some worthless Ei^lisb spelling-book^ 
which this great man had been forced to copy, at u great loss 
of his valuable time, for want of the tew shilljiiLi^s wherewith to 
buy the book. All was writt^ in that beautiful clear hand 
whieh had done him such service, for it was of great impor- 
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tence to him at Rome, as be sajs in his letters, that Cardinal 
PiBanonel expressed such high praise of his Greek writings 

which, indeed, is exquisite. The first sketches of his his- 
tory of ancient art are lix^re preserved, with numerous al- 
terations and transpositions; for example, the description of 
the Apollo Belvidm is written in sereral different ways. 
Besides this, there are half-finished letters, 0h(nt extracts, le- 
maiks and observations written in a strong nervous language ; 
in short, a mine of wealth containing traits of the highest im- 
portance for a just appreciation of character. After the second 
peace oi Paris, these volumes of Wiuekelmaun'd were deposited ia 
the rojal library of Berlin, where they are more at bome^ and 
infinitely better placed than either at Paris or at Borne* 

The library likewise contains other valuable collections, sudh 
as coins, cameos, and gems, engravings, Eiryptian, Roman, and 
Middle Age antiquities. 1 looked at all these only in a hurried 
manner, as I had neither time nor inclination i'or closer in« 
apecfcum. What chiefly attracted my attention were the Apo-* 
theosis of Augustus, the largest gem which is eztanl^ a sar- 
donyx which was brought to France by Count Baldwyn of 
Flanders, the gem with the arrow-headed characters from Per- 
sepolis, the table of Isis, the so-called shield of Hannibal, the 
anna of Francis I., and the sword of Henri lY* A mutilated 
bronze seat, called Dagobert's chair, struck me from its in- 
scription : — *^ Ce fauteuU a SH transports d Bindogne pour la 
di^frif))(tion des croix de la legion d:honncnr, ic 16 Aoiit, 1804." 
Tiiis trilling with antiquity and trying to mix up his own 
name with it, which Napoleon was so fond of doing, was 
ridiculous even to Frenchmen. The aping of Charlemagne 
which was so constant and so obvious, had some plausibility \ 
hot Napoleon and Dagobert — what on earth had they to do 
with each other? The scheme, too, failed in producing its 
effect ; the soldiers laughed at the old chair, the authenticity 
of which is doubtfuL The people knew nothing of Dagobert 
but what they had learnt from the popular ballad of **Le 
ion roi Dagoberty^ and Napoleon got nothing but ridicule from 
this farce. 

We found this association of Ka])oleon with Charlemagne 
again torced upon our atteution in tiie church of Notre Dame. 
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The crown, the globe, the sceptre, and the hand of justice^ be* 
longing to Charlemagne, are placed in the treasore of the 
church, close beside the crowns of Napoleon and Josephine. 

Tliat of Napoleon is a mere wreath of laurel w orked in gold, 
extremely beautiful from its simplicity. Kapoleon was conti- 
nually alternating between the parts of Roman Imperator and 
King of France, and it must be confessed that he was more sue* 
cessfol in the former character than in the latter. His eagles 
were a well-chosen emblem^ which were not only instantly 
adopted by the army, but also ibuiid favoiu' in the eyes of 
the people; whereas his attempt to revive the court dresses 
of the time of Louis XIY. appeared ridiculous to one-half of 
the nation, and odious to the other. His Ns, crowned and 
adorned with lanrd, and the bees which he placed in pro-> 
ftlsion every where, especially in all public places where the 
symbols aiul mottoes of liberty had stood till now, were a coarse 
method of keeping himself continually before the attention of 
the public, but well calculated for the multitude. On several of 
the walla, however, we stiU saw caps of liberty, which had been 
forgotten, and mottoes which had not yet been effaced, — such aa 
Jj^ertif Egalitey or Republique une et indivisible ; for even the 
republic had taken care to place itself before the eyes of the 
people in this symbolical manner. 

Aa I have mentioned the church of Notre Dame, I will here 
state that the impression produced by it is not comparable to 
that of Strasborg cathedral : nor did I find myself repaid for 
the trouble of ascending the tower. The view of Paris from 
the top of Montmartre is much finer than that from Notre 
Dame^ the ir'anth^n, or the column in the Place Yendome* 

X made many excursions in the neighbourhood of Paris in the 
eottipany of Anatrians and sometinies of Frenchmeb« We vi* 
sited Versailles, Trianon, Marly, St. Oermain, St Cloud, Sevres, 

Malmaison, St. Denys, and Montmoreucy — the scenes uf former 
greatness and splendour, which the Emperor longed to turn into 
monuments of his own power and greatness. But it was only at 
8t* Cloud and Malmaison that he had succeeded in placing ^he 
iliteresi of the present bn> a level with that of the past The 
old royal palaces and gardens could never be made to speak of 
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anything save their own timc$« The fail stream of life that for 
centuries had flowed troubled and stormy through these places^ 

Avas Ww too powerful in interest and importance to fade before 
what was now passincr. The first scenes of the Revulution 
were vividly recalled by the sight of the spots on which they 
were enacted, and a walk through the palace and gardens of 
Versailles is in itself a course of history* When the imperial 
servant who showed us through the rooms told as where we 
were, the mere names spoke more powerfully to the imagination 
than the most eloquent discourse could have done. The Salle 
de theatre at Versailles remuined in exactly the same state in 
which it had been left after the fatal fetes to the garde du carps 
of the 1st and Sd October, except that years of neglect axid 
occasional pillage had robbed it of its splendour. The Em- 
peror liad a project of restoring Versailles, and some repairs 
were already begun there, but the estimates of the sum which 
would be required for its complete restoration were so enormous, 
that no one doubted that the Emperor would abandon the idea. 

One inducement to go to St. Cloud was the theatre, to which 
Napoleon gave invitations. I am not aware of any dramatic 
enjoyment comparable to this : w^e sat in comfortable, handsome 
boxes close to the statre, and, owing to the smallness of the theatre, 
we saw Talma, Mademoiselle Haucourt, Fleury, Mademoiselie 
Mars, Baptiste, and many others to the best advantage* Oppo- 
site to the stage, sat the Emperor, surrounded by all the rank and 
wealth of his court. Between the acts refreshments were handed 
round, and we entered into conversation. It was impossible 
elsewhere to have so good an opportunity of observing the Em- 
peror so closely and so completely at one's ease, or to see Talma 
to such perfection as on these evenings. 

A whole book might be written about Talma : he Is a gxMt 
genius, far in advance of his age and nation. As the poet to tlie 
king, so is the artist to the hero, and the names of Napoleon and 
Talma are by no means unfit to be associated. The French 
stage has a character pecuhar to itself; it is a structure which it 
has taken two centuries to raise from materials drawn from the 
Inmost nature of the people whose pride and joy it is«^ Bvery 
thing that relates to it must be taken for granted ; its first prin* 
ciples must be conceded} none can criticijje it but thubc who 
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have first given in their adhesion. I confess tlutt I fonnd it hard 
to acquiesce in this ; hut when I had done so^ my hmnility was 

riclily rewarded . 

It was impossible to be at Malmaison withont thinkinpr of the 
JEanpress Josephine, whose brightest days were spent there, 
Even the beautiful picture gallery^ consisting exclusively of 
master-pieces^ while it rivets the attention, constantly reminds 
one of the absent owner of these treasures. She had left Paris 
before I got there, and I never saw her ; but 1 ill here insert a 
slight sketch of her by another hand. The following is an ex- 
tract from the journal oi an Austrian, who came to Paris a few 
months earlier than myself, and had left it before my arrivaL 

<^ I do not wonder that the poor £mpress Josephine is so 
passionately fond of Malmaison. She arrived there in the 
middle of May in all her glory, and rejoicing to return home. 
When she was forced to go to Navarre she was in despair, and 
the people at Nanterre say, that they saw her cover her face 
with her pocket-bandkerchiefi sobbii^ violently as she passed 
through their town. -Her departure had been ordered hastily, 
and without regard to her feelings. She was forced to travel 
without guards, without her usual attendants, accompanied only 
by gens d'armes. Her return to Malmaison was arranged with 
more decency, and she appeared content. The kings, the queiens^ 
and the Grand Duke of Wnrzburg frequently visited her, and 
the road between Paris and Malmaison was covered with car* 
riagcs coming and going, gentlemen on horseback, couriers, &c. 
Every day she has twenty or thirty people to dinner : for in- 
stance, aU the Talleyrands, Madame Juste de Noailles, and 
many others : at the same time she is said not to receive, and 
no strangers are presented to her : Count Mettemich also visits 
her. She has not yet had an interview with the Emperor; but 
as soon as she has seen him she is going to Aix in Savoy. 
Bets arc made as to whetiier she and the Empress Maria Louisa 
will meet before Josephine leaves Paris. I believe that the 
viceroy Eugene and his wife live at Malmaison, and also Princess 
Stephanie ; at any rate ahe was staying there lately. The lata 
impress is a good woman; every one pities her, and none say 
any harm of her. She never did an unkind thing to any one ; 
hut is very thoughtless, unable to occu|>y herself, except a little 
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with botany, ttuid of being surrounded all day by company, 
charmed with tlie externals and splendour of a throne, passion- 
ately fond of ostentation, dress, and diamonds, wiUiout much 
tdeaty but gifted with great Uct, wonderful graoe^ and the 
power of flaying agreeable and flattering iMsgB to every one. 
She now finds her time bang heavy cm band^ and this makes 
her unhappy. Madame d' Audenarde openly professes the greatest 
attachment to her, and cannot say enougli in praise of her un- 
common goodnoas^ and of the admirable manner in whicii she 
endures ber present lot. The ladies^ who found her far more 
aeeesslble and eommnnieatiTe tban their present unstiess, wonld 
gladly have her back again, especially those who, like Madame 
de Mantm oreiicy and Madame de I\Iortemar, expected that, in 
consideration of their names, an archduchess would treat them 
Tory diffiurently from what Maria Louisa aetualiy does. These 
womeQ are fiixioafl|» and thej do not conceal it» 

^Even now4bat the Empress Josephine Hves in so retired a 
manner, the cabriolet of her hair-dresser, Leroi, may be seen 
upon the road every morning, and sometimes even twice a day. 
This Leroi especially must be filled with indignation against 
faer successor : hitherto he had been the oracle of the Empress, 
the coort^ and the town, and bad made a considerable fortune 
by bis teade in inillinery, and be must have thought Mmself 
tolerably secure against any reverse of fortune. Only a few 
days after the marriage he brought home some dresses to the 
IMW £mpress. She found fault with them, as being cut too low 
in ffunt ^Aht Madamey'a^idlieroi^ ^ so beanitiful a bosom should 
Mt be laMaL* Sbe lingat^' Turn out this impudent fellow 
directly, and let him never appear before me again.' I.eroi 
was thunderstruck, ivad stood open-mouthed with astonish- 
ment : he had always been accustomed 40 ilatter her predecessor 
a little, and his- compliments had nerer been ^O' iU reeeived* 
His di^race baa made a great noise 1mm 
' f< We weni bdldly up to Kalmaison, and asked If we might 
*ee Madame d'Audenarde. A whole host of pages, of gentlemen" 
ushers, of footmen in gold lace, and of Basques, — for the Em- 
press had some very handsomely dressed Basques attached to ber 
hoQseboldy — measured us from head to foot with astonishment 
tor soaae:time before they led us to the entresol where she Hved 
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Madame d'Audenarde received us wilh open arms : she is sone* 
what altered, and grown older, but still looks very welL She 
adced if we would like to see tke gallery ; and we told her, of 

all things. She inunediately went to ask the Empress if she 
intended to visit the gallery that day. * Yes ; there are work- 
men about it, and several piotures have to be hung^ Why do 
you ask * In this case I will not venture to mention mj 
reason for asking.'— ^ What is ity then 'FMncess — 
and Count hare come to see me, and I should have Uked 
much to have shown them the pictures.* — * Well, take them 
to the gallery, and I will join you there.* Madame d'Audenarde 
came back to fetch us, and we went thither with her* In % 
short time we stood face to face with the £mpree% who re* 
cdved ns most gradonslj, kindly led us about herself, and 
pointed out the best pictures, saying, * My gallery needs your 
indulgence, as we are at work upon it,' and other thincrs of the 
same kind* It is not possible to be more gracious and amiable 
than she appeared to ns. At the end of a quarter of an hour 
she left us, quite fascinated by her. I thought her infiQitely 
handsomer than I had expected, and her figure most heautifiil t 
she was plainly, but well dressed. 

** The gallery is well proportioned, beautifully but simply 
painted, and fitted up with great taste, and admirably lighted 
from abore* ' Tbe pictures are not numerous, but they lure all 
master-pieces. As we were leaying the house, the' Empresses 
carriages drove to the door: they were extremely light and 
elegant, entirely open, with a huge ])arasol in the iiiiddle of 
each, with beautiful horses, and handsome, weii-dresscd pos- 
tillions. On our way home we met the Queen of Naples, with her 
faithful caTalier servente, the Grand Duke of Wiinburg, who is> 
said to be romantically in love with her. She is by no meana 
cruel to him ; but I believe that a certain great foreign minister 
enjoys a yet larcror share of her favours. The worthy grand 
duke is very generally loved and respected. He is the only 
German prince who is still treated with some consideration. 

On the 15th June the Empress Jos^hine ,8tsrted on her 
journey to Aix, in Savoy. The Emperor only saw her once^ 
and staid two hours walking with her in the garden at Mai* 
maison. Ue is as much attached to her as ever. She wished 
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to travel under the name of the Dachess of Navarre ; but tke 
Emperor forbade it, saying it would look as if she was no 
longer allowed the title of Empress; she had much better 

travel under the name of Madame d'Arberg, which she did.'* 

Thus far my Austrian friend. In truth, Josephine was uni- 
versally beloved, and she has left behind lier in Parisian society^ 
and even at court, many friends who speak openly in ber faronr. 
Neverthelessi Napoleon's immediate adherents^ especially those 
who had not given up the principles of the Revolution, maintained 
that no one had done him more mischiei" tlnui tlds wuiuan. 
She had bruug^ht him into contact with the old aristocracy, and 
reconciled them to him ; and his junction with that party, and 
with the old dynasties of Europe, had separated him from the 
nation, and that he would find. I heard such assertions made 
frequently by well-informed Frenchmen in 1810,. 

In the Tuileries, and on tlie Boulevards, the leaves were 
already fading in the middle of the summer, the Champs Elysees 
and the Bois de Boulogne had long ceased to be wood and field, 
and nothing was left for us to do but to go to the gardens of 
St Cloud or to Montmorency. The latter place offered a 
peculiar attraction : there the memory of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau is associated with every thing one sees. 

It is difficult to speak of fioUsseau, as few are now-a-days 
acquainted with his writings^ and his name is associated with 
the most arbitrary and unfounded representations. Who can 
judge him without an accurate knowledge of the sea of troubles 
in which his lot was cast, of every wave and current by which 
he was tossed through life, and a power of estimating their 
effects? or who shall dare to judge him save those who,— pos* 
sessing a thorough knowledge of the conditions of his life^ and 
of the times in which he lived,— can forget them all, and rise 
with him to the bright regions of free inspiration ? For Rous- 
seau, though inextricably mixed up with the outward life of his 
times, and often degraded by its iniiueuce, yet lived an inward 
life in immediate connection with nature, and felt a whole crea- 
tion within himself. And now little minds incapable of ima* 
gining the existence of such an union with nature laugh at 
Rousseau's eccentricities, accuse him of vanity, and hod in it the 
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key to his whole character and writing-?, and especially to his 
confessioiis i Truly vanity is the last fault with which Rousseau 
can be reproached ; nevertheless it is that which is usually made, 
for it is specious and commonplace; but this nccusation has 
its treacherous side, and is apt to rebound on those who 
thoughtlessly en 11 )loy it. Fichte has shown uS how Kousseau 
should be judged ; but the path he has opened has long remained 
untrodden both by Frenchmen and Grermans : the time> how- 
'Over, will come when Bousseau*s power will again be felt, and 
when his sentiments will again find response. Meanwhile he 
is the touchstone by which I try many of the most distiniruished 
and best among men, — their judgment of Kousseau gives me 
the measure of their minds. The most frequent and pardonable 
errors are those of sheer ignorance ; but whpre a tolerably in« 
timate acquaintance with his works has led only to false con* 
elusions and to narrow views, then I know that there are regions 
from which these men are for ever excluded, however high they 
may stand in other respects. 

For an agreeable easy way of life with every sort of pleasure 
and charm, there is no better place than Paris. This all-power- 
ful capital draws within its circle whatever is most distinguished 
and most admirable in all ways from all sides ; every thing tliat 
the art and cultivation, not only of its own clever and active 
population, but also that of foreigners, far and near, can pro- 
duce, in any branch of art or science, belongs to it imme- 
diately, and ministers to its pleasures and enjoyments. The 
commerce of Paris consists mainly in articles of luxury and 
superlluity. Taste in dress, furniture and houses, pooip and 
splendour of every sort, adornment of the person, cultivation of 
the mind, the pleasures of the table, conversation and novelties^ 
dramatic art. music, dancing, every sort of talent and accom* 
plishmenti are all at work with zeal and success to render 
life in Paris perfect. Nowhere do cooks, mistresses, servants, 
and toadies understand tlicir trade better: in short, every 
thing, even talent and learning, do their utmost to promote 
good and inxurious living. AU their measui^ to satisfy in 
the cheapest, pleasantest, and most expeditious manner the 
thousand wants and necessities of maidiind, are taken with 
the most consummate skiU : to the merest tiifle, to the most in- 
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gignificant action a certain importance is given : add to this 
a poliah. of manner, which prevents what would otherwise be 
oiwimoiiiilace from even appeariog to be so. Yoa aee that 
this generation, whioh lives only for the present homr^ has the | 
eqpeptsoiee oi centmes* Notiung but a long suooesskw of ge- 
nerations always busied with the same objects, moving in the 
same direction, alike vain, active, industrious, madly extra- 
vagant, and ingeniously seliish, nothing but the constant con- 
currence of the greatest vices and the highest talents could 
compose a stmctnre whieh now appeara a wholes one and im* 
divided, every part of which seems composed of the same 
materials, and animated by the selfsame spirit. Splendour 
and ostentation may be greater elsewhere, sensual plciLsures 
may show themselves more openly, and in greater abundance ; 
hut nowhere does the enjoyment of life extend in the same '\ 
manner to all classes ; nowhere are the most trifling events of | 
daily life so carefully studied ; nowhere is society so firmly held ; 
together by such slight bonds. Life is embellished and heigh- 
tened by wit and lu.ldress; but it is also sub<lm'<l, and the oil of 
politeness floats smoothly upon the troubled waves. At the same 
time, I must own that the whole of Parisian life seemed to me 
rather calculated to guard against weariness and satiety by the 
constant change of a thousand pleasures and amusements, than 
to afford solid happiness, or any nobler gratifications. Nowhere 
does the duration of life appear to me a matter of so mu( li in- 
difference as in Paris ; for ten years pass there as easily as ou^f 
while one comprises the occupations and amusements of ten. 

And yet Paris is the focus whence for centuries, the most 
important historical movements have radiated. It is the scene 
of almost daily and violent convulsions, the theatre of the 
strongest passions and the strangest destinies. This uniform 
mass, all tending towards the same point, unanimous in sen- 
tim<^t and action, is the proper tool for those men gi£bed with 
powerful genius and commanding talents, who rise from tlie 
midst of it. This mass is traversed in all directions by electric 
cnrrents, wliicU in the common course of things diiiiise only a 
genial and healthy warmth ; but when once set in motion, even 
its smallest veins contribute towards the creation of the most 
tremendous storms and explosions. 
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' - Besides the immmertble objects which in this phuse afford 
'ccrfotaift oeeapation to the senses and the attention, each day 

d^mai is and receives something new, something- to be looked at, 
'wor.dered at, and talked about, — the product, theme, and subject 
of the passing day. It is the more easy to excite prodigious 
interest in these ncnrel6es as in so nnmerons and excitable a 
popnlatimiy the mere nomber of lookers-on gives a certun im- 
portance to the most iriyial matters, and that which in the be- 
ginning is nothing, soon becomes of consequence. La foule s^y 
est portee, is the phrase of the " Moniteur," and it means a good 
deid. If the importation of novelties could be stopped, and the 
Parisian be condemned to live without thein, it would be almost 
as bad as cutting off the supply of provisions, for the old stock 
would not last long. Common emotions do not suffice to 
impart the necessary dej^ee of animation to life in Paris, where 
wcariucjss and satiety constantly lurk . behind the thin veil of 
pleasure. 

The necesdty of making a sensati<m is visible in all di- 
rections. Whoever has any thing to sell, any service to offer» 

or any thing to advertise, must take some extraordinary means 
in order merely to be remarked. The signs, placards, and in- 
scriptions which swarm in the most frequented streets^ are 
truly laughable in this respect. Enormoua pXaoBxds» gigantic 
tetters of all shapes and siaes, printed sloping forwards, back- 
wards, or sideways, pictures with some sort of claim to good 
painting, others aji^ain monstrous caricatures, sometimes sipis 
even more numerous than the wares which they indicate for 
sale — all this is necessary merely to keep the tradesmen's heads 
at all above water. The multitude of painted signs is« in many, 
cases, as good as a comedy. In the Kue Sichelieu I was 
walking with a friend lately arrived from Vienna, who was 
much struck with this extravagant expenditure of puffing : he 
stood still before a shop, looked at its external ornaments, and 
said gravely, seizing me by the arm : — When a man has black* 
puddings for sale, who should think that he would hang out 
9ix black-puddings — twelve black-puddings — twenty black- 
puddings — he now stopped, and stretching out his hand, which 
until now had been rcstinj:^ on his chest, he exolaimed with a 
sort of explosion, — a hundred black- puddings and he really 
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liu I not cxii^^iroratcd ; the ciiuniiuus 4uaiitit)r wns ridiculous; 
and this wiis not only the ease with the bhick-puddmgs which 
had struck my Viennese friend as so remarkable, but with other 
things AS welL The tradesmen, however, are perfectly willing 
to be laughed at, provided the absurdities which thej inyent 
with great ingenuity answer the purpose of attracting cus- 
tomers. Near the Tuilciies was a tobaccunist's shop, where not 
only tlie sign itself but the whole front of the house was covered 
with magniloquent Latin sentences, exhorting customers to 
enter* But the most amusing of all was the inscription oyer a 
hair-dresscr's shop in the FaUus Royal, on which the owner had 
dedicated to himself the following inscription, repeated oij 
tablets of the most vaiious shapes and sizes 

TBLLllSfi 
INVBNTA. ES l'aN BIX, 
IiES PeaVQUBS BLASTIQUES 
lariTANT hA OBAIB« 

What an event ! and en Van dix ! what a monumental style. 
A schoolmaster attracts attention by a verse out of Virgil : — 

'* Disce puer, virtutem ea me, verumque labomn." 

We were cxces^sively amused, too, by a slizn which was some- 
wliat personal to us Germans. Since Napoleon's marriage, 
the Grermans had risen in the estimation of the French, and 
were accordingly treated with greater respect; the French 
now rather courted them. A bad restaurant ima^ned that he 
had discovered the true bait for Germans, and over his dirty 
narrow shop, somewhere between the Tuileries and the Louvre, 
stood this inscription : ^ 

^icr Be Finbcn fid^ tic 2)eutfc^en 
DOC bad @aui;gi;aut^* 

This man accordingly had the pleasure of occasionally seeing, 
besides his regular customers, Germans of the higher classes 
look into his shop and leave a few francs .there* 

The busy Parisians were perfectly right in devoting all their 
energies to the attainment even of a momentary reputation; 

• HiUi^r the Qcrouuit leeort kn tin good srasriLnnt^ 
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for the man who cotild produce any noTeltj, or make himself 
talked about^ was certain of success: his fortune was made 
before the host of novelty seekers had tried the new in* 

vention and seen its defects : remonstrances could no longer 
injure him. There was even soiae honour in this ; it was no 
small thing to have excited the attention of his fellow-citizensy 
and even to have duped them* • 

Look which way you would, you were perpetually reminded 
of the history of the day. There is a Cafe de Jena, there is 
one a rArchiduCy and au due d' Infaiitado : the streets are 
named after battles ; bridges, fountains, triumpiiai arches cele- 
brate the victories of the conqueror whose name and arms are 
to be seen everywhere. The minor theatres daily produce 
new pieces, of which the materials are drawn from the events 
of the day. But, in reality, the Parisian takes but little 
interest in any great events wliich do not take place imme- 
diately under his very eyes. Tiiey are only valuable to him so 
far as they concern his own narrow circle, and provide him vrith 
holiday amusements. The indifference with which accounts 
of the Emperor's new victories are received is scarcely cre- 
dible ; the public value them as newspaper intelligence, but Ibr 
nothing else. They are already tired of French glory ; " 7ious 
en avons cusez" is heard among people of all classes. The 
Emperor is constantly spoken of, but chiefly with reference 
to the trifling events of the day— balls, parades, court oere« 
monies, the favotur or disgrace of such a one» and similar cir- 
cumstances of small importance. The sight of a new uniform 
in the streets of Paris is a matter of far greater interest to a 
Parisian than a victory in jSpain, or a battle in Calabria. This 
is far otherwise in the provinces, where Napoleon is judged 
more according to his actions. Most people agree that a eon-> 
stan^ succession of Tictories is necessary for the permanent 
security of his dominion, and it is by this iilone that his op- 
ponents in France are kept in check, iiis enemies may be 
di^nded into two classes, Kepublicans and BojaiistSi each of 
which appear important, and may at any moment become 
dangerous. He is furious against both parties, and endeavours 
to detach individual members from each, and that not without 
success, for he has some must violent Jacobins in the service of 
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the state, and some of the noblest of the emigrants are about 
ilia court. But he is onlj suze of their service as loi^ as be 
is suecessfuL Besides, there is always a large mass of both tbeae 
faetiona wlucb is not to be won over, and which for this very 

reason has become doubly important and dangerous. Many peo- 
ple think that it is a great error in Napoleon to fear the Fau* 
bourg St Grermain and the old noblesse more than the party 
which stiU clings to the RQ¥oluti<m ; they say he will Uve to 
icepent this error. It strikes me as remarkable how little tbe 
Emperor is feared; most people here have lived through far 
more terrible times, and have seen these terrors fade awaj, so 
that to them no tyranny seesDS lasting ; they look upon all power 
as provisional^ and recognise the government of the day only 
so long as it makes itself felt; beyond that no govemmeat 
in IFVanoe can now reckon. It is certain , that there stiH ia 
much that is revolutionaiy among the people ; the maxims of 
freedom and equality are by no means given up, the Jacobins 
are alvf ays silently at work, zealous adherents of the republic 
are to be found every where, even among the greatest names 
in the kingdom. It is true that these opinions are not aup* 
ported by bayonets and cannon ; but public opinion is the origin 
of all po\s er, and the instruments wherewith to carry it into effect 
are sum to be found in time. " In Grermany, where the French 
yoke pressed so heavily, people can have no idea how little tho 
Frendi feel Napoleon's sway. I have heard men exprciss their 
opinions very freely, not indeed in market-places, although 
even there much is allowed under cover of wit. The French 
people is not only witty, but wise from experience, and has 
always been remarkable for prudence and acuteness ; the dust 
thrown in their eyes deceives merely the dregs of the. people^ 
and. very often not these : moreover^ those who try to appeao^ 
grand are remembered of ckd ; their former life is well known^ 
and people laugh at their new titles and dignities. 

I remember with particular pleasure an itinerant mounte- 
bank whom I saw arrange a little table on the Boulevards ; after 
some wretched jokes had attracted a sufficient audience^ the 
fellow began bis oration. His voice was metallic and penetrat* 
ing, his words were clearly heard, his tone and manner were 
bold and asoured. lie spoke with pride and importance of his 
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Idling — to remove stains — which he divided into throe classes^ 
and he then proceeded in detail^ wad with learned phrases to 
treat of his method for each rariety x>f spots. He assured his 
audience with some pride that it was not every day that he came 
to the Boulevards, he had enough to do at home, but motives of 
philanthropy would induce him in future to sacrifice two days 
in the week to the public, as many an unfortunate wight would 
<ytherwise miss seeing him* **Jepourraisaumki€nqu*UHamiref^ 
such was his peroratiott) prendre lefwn^pom§feuxdeprofu$eur 
de physiqm amusante, mms ttn homme aomme moi dedaigne tin 
titre vain et barbare^ qui ne se trouve pas meme dans les dic^ 
tionnaires" His balls cost two sous each, and he sold a great 
number: his oration had awakened confidence, and found favonr 
among the people. A soldier or two of the imperial guard 
happened to oome by ; he immediately mentioned, as it were 
incidentally, that a whole regiment had made use of his balls 
with eminent success, and had attracted the Emperor's praise 
by the cleanliness of their appearance : on mentiou of the Em- 
peror's name he respectfully took ofi* his hat ; Car Mestieurs^* 
said he». ^*quamd on nomme sa Mt^U rUmpereur^ U faui 
i(mjour9 6ter $on ehapeau/* No one, however, did so ; on the 
contrurj, there was a ^f^eneral murmur, the soldiers went their 
way lauf^hin<r, and the man's audience, which had hi^erto been 
favourable to him, quitted him in displeasure. 

Napolsm'a only means of governing the French natioa con* 
flisted in his army, in which all the diacoidant parties and dif- 
ferent classes ware fused togetilier. It was remarked that it was 
only in the army that royalists and republicans were converted 
into true adherents of the Emperor ; thin was by no means the 
case with those about the court, or in the service of the stale. 
Napoleon was well awaie of this, and 'endeavoured to keqi up 
the military spirit in the nation. He prescribed Uy the mem- 
bers of the Legion of Honour, ** de preferer toujours la noble 
poussiere des camps au vain luye de la yrande viiie:** fine and 
proud words, to which, however, his own example frequently 
'gave the lie ; the pomp of his cour^ and his fetes always had 
something vulgar; ail his lavish expense failed in rejMroducing 
the easy luxurious state of society of former days. Nothing 
fiattered him so much as to have the old noblesse about his 
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court ; the old titles sounded agrceiibly to his ear. The old 

word " court," on the other hand, corrupted a good number 
of the old tiiiiiilies, and they could not resist the t( niptatiou : 
they endeavoured to conceal their confusion by being the hr&t 
to ridicule it themselTes» When Count de Segur had become 
master of the tseremonies, bis brother frequently signed SSgur 
gam cMmonie neyertheless, he too accepted an office con-* 
iiected with the management of the theatres. One day, when 
he was nt the rehearsal of an opera, where Elleviou the singer 
treated him with great insolence, Segur said to him, " Mais^ nton 
cher EUemou^ vous oubliez tout'CL-fait que depuis la revolution 
je mm devenu ffoire igai / " Many were the witty sayings and 
answers like these, which were called forth by the strange posi- 
tiuu of parties in i' rance at tliat time. 

Political eloquence was completely crushed at this time in 
France* For want of the living I tamed to the dead, and 
obtained the fire volumes of Travaux de Mirabeau a VAs^ 
semhUe NaHtmale^ The sort of academical eloquence which 
now prevailed in the National Institute, fashioned upon clas- 
sical models, with all its hyper-rehnements and gentle bold- 
nesses, with its gliding over what was disagreeable, and other 
arts of literary tight-rope dancing, was an abomination to me» 
and many an earnest Frenchman who bad known from former 
experience what power eloquence has, looked upon it with 
contempt. In times of oppression the small portion of free- 
dom which is left must twist and endeavour to seek out all 
sorts of adventitious aid in subtlety of expression, poetical 
forms, wit and humour. But when this sort of clever- 
ness gets the upper hand» when it becomes the only mode in 
which a man dares to utter his thoughts, then it is evident that 
it is not well with public life. The French were now in this 
predicament, and certain it is that they learnt much under this 
great oppression^ The rich stream of eloquence which poured 
forth after the return of the Bourbons, altiiough it did not yet 
venture beyond certain narrow limits^ owed its origin to the 
school of laborious ingenuity, to which all speaking had been 
confined. 

There seemed likewise to be but little left of pulpit eh>^ 
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qnencey of which the French have had such glorious examples* 
I heard a fimeral sermon preached at Saint Roch, over one of 

the victims of tlio Schwarzenberg ball. The congregation "svas 
numerous and distinguislio^l, the preacher was obviously one of 
tlic best in Paris : he strained his voice and his intellect to the 
utmost^ wi til out producing much impression ; it was an empty 
pompous affair, deficient in commanding thought, and it failed 
in esTciting religious sentiment. The young clergy, who, in the 
pursuit of their calling, are following rhetorical studies, should 
not go to their churches where they would learn nothing of the 
sort, but to the Theati'c t ran^ais, where Talma^s action and 
method of speaking would teach them what might be of service 
to them in their profession. 

On the other hand, the eloquence of the bar was still in full 
force. An important case, in n liicli all I'uris took the greatest 
interest, gave me an opportunity of hearing some of the most 
distinguished members of the bar. The validity of a will waa 
disputed, and besides a rich Dantzic merchant of the name of 
Sonniges, who was settled at Paris, there were two notaries 
who were placed with him at the bar. They were all three 
accused of having forged a will in favour of the first-named 
party, to the prejudice of a young nephew of the testator* 
The nephew had great connexions, so had the old merchant ; 
the state of the case gave rise to considerable suspicion, and the 
publicity of an open trial caused prodigious excitement The 
president, H^nart, who conducted the inquiry, was the same who 
had presided at General Moreau's trial, and who was supposed 
to have brounrht nlumt his condemnation bv unfair means. For 
this reason he was execrated; he knew this well, and appeared 
determined on this occasion to proceed more honestly^ But hi» 
face had a bad expression, which reminded me of the men of 
blood in the times of the French Revolution. Still less was I 
pleuht d with the imperial procureur, who conducted the prose- 
cution >vith zealous heat and great bitterness. The public were 
divided into two parties, who disputed violently for and against 
the accused* The Emperor had declared himself in favour of 
the young nephew, and mne people sided with Napoleon, but 
a still greater number were in favour of the accused. It was 
evident that the will hud been negligently drawn up, but 
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without any fraudulent intention, and it was not worse than 
manj other cases which froquentlj come befiire a court of law 
withoot entaitiog waj bad oonsequeneea upon the parties con* 
earned* The procnrenr strained evezj nerve to prove the 
fraudulent intention, while the two famous advocates, Chanveau- 
Lagardeand BcUart, pleaded the cause of the accused. Their 
statements produced a great etiect, and ahowed masterly talent, 
but they did not obtain a verdict in favonr of their client^ nor 
did the opposing counsel procure a severe sentence against him* 
Tlie eoort steered a middle course, and the notaries onlj were 
severely punished* Napoleon publicly reproached the president 
for his want of vigour, sayinnr, that the honour of the Frencli 
bar wad stained, and that it was he who had covered it with 
shame. How hard soever the anger of the Emperpr was to 
beari the old president showed by his conduct that public 
opinion had still greater terrors for him, and he now hoped to 
stand better with his fellow countrymen. 



The impression made on men's minds by the tragical accident* 
which closed the festivities at Napoleon's marriage^ did not 
pfevont the French people from recommencing a fire of epigrams 
and witticisms on the subject, which we heard with secret satis* 

faction. The more strictly these thinpfs were forbidden, the 
greater was the pleasure of repeating them to others. Those 
pons especially are well known with which the famous comedian 
Bronet delighted the Parisians on this occasicm. ^ L^En^^ereur 
ffmme que Joiipkme et la ehasse is one of his boldest ; 
another was, JamoM Archiduchesse d^Autricke, n^a fait un 
mariage civily** when the civil contract took place at St. Cloud, 
according to law. Brunet's exclamation, " Le char VMeiidy** . 
whidi he uttered, pointing to the arch of triumph upon the. 
top of which stood the bronase horses from Venice harnessed' 
to tiie empty triumphal chariot, must occur to every one that 
looked at it. Nearly every evening Brunet took some oppor- 
tunity of amusinj^ the audience at the Th^tre des Varietcs 
with some such sayings. When, at last, it became too serious 
to be any longer borne, the prefect of the police^ Count 

* A number of pet^le were killed bir.fir«LiroilM. ^ 
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Dubois, sent for Bi unet, and ordered him, threatening punish- 
ment in case of disobedience, to cease punning. Brunet re- 
plied, with a plaintive voice, Mais que voulez-vous que je 
fasaef c^esi man nUHer de faire de$ adembourgs^ fy gagne ma 
me; vatdez'vaus done (j//e je ecu du baisf** Repeated impri- 
sonments could not break this invincible habit, and Brunei's 
supply of puns was inexhaustible. 

But the wittiest and most remarkable squib on Napoleon's 
marriage with Maria Louisa was a Poissarde song, to which 
I have already alluded; it was distributed in all directions, 
and learned by heart by thousands. Notwithstanding Na- 
poleon's anger and all the efi'orts of the police, the author 
could never be discovered. Some hundred persons, who were 
guilty of copying or singing it, were imprisoned ; but all at- 
tempts to trace the song to its source proved fruitless. It 
came to me, anonymously, by the post. It gives an idea of the 
state of mind of the people, who eagerly received and repeated 
these verses. 



« AH I L« BlAV MARIAGE ! 

" AIR ; \ allots TON 0ALITA8.* 

■ 

*■ Csn done ben yrai qu' not* £rap*reur 
^pout* un* princeM* d'Autriebe ; 
Faut ben qu'un si grand seigneur 
S'unisse avee queuq* 2un d' richer 
Et pu eV homme a sa raiton 
Pour piend* un* femm* d' bonn' mabon (bis), 

n. 

** J'aurions hen gage* six francs 
Qu'on n* li d on n 'rait j)ns c'te fiUe ; 
Car il L'tait d' pis lonr^temps 
SI mal avec la f imille, 
Q,u' leur fit deux fois prcnd* par peur 
Jacq* Delug* pour procnrcur. 

VOL. 1. . * M 
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** J' ¥oyons (I'.^s marlag' con^.m' 
D' teinp<i cn tcr p'; a la CourtiUe ; 
Tout d'aboru oa nvis' V papa^ 
Pis on couch* avec la filie, 
£t r beauptT* n os* pas d'lr* non, 
jy peur d'avoir z'eocor rogoon ! 

IT. 

•* Pour air il s*est f it l i t j ur 
Peind' cn btl l.abiL a aimanche, 
Et des diar!ianf«; tout autour, 
Pres d' s^a rigur' coram' ca tranche I 
La p'tit luronn' ! j'en somm' sur. 
Aim' mi€ux i' present ^ue V futur. 

** Ah ! coimn* all* va a'amuaer 

C*te princess* qoi nous arrive i 
Nous allons boir* et danaery 
N' s'enrouer k crier : Vive I 
Air s*ra ridol* la natkm 
J' Tons lu dans 1* pfoelamatioiL 

« Stapendaat sur mon hofuwur 
J* plaignona e*te pMiV Jot^bliie» 
AIT fiut eoDt' fortun* bon cttur, 
J* Savons ben qu* 9a la taqulnc^ 
L* m4tier U semblait si bon ! 
V* la qu'on lui ftit vend* son fond. 

VII. 

** Mais ent* nous, tout son malheur 
Vient d* n*^* pas en 6t&t d' grace : 
J' somm* SI content d* not* Enip'reur, 
Que j* voulons voir des cblens d* race ; 
II d* vttt pour et* sikr d* son fait» 
Fiend* un qu*en eut d*ji fiut. 

VIII. 

<* D' ces doix rem' cbacim' rendr& 
Tour-a-tour visit' a I'autre, 
A la jeun' rancienn' dira : 
* J'ai fait mon temps, fiiit' le votr^ 
Si vous n' travaillez pas mieux 
A Malm'aon y a pla^' pour deusu' 
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« J' tach*rons d' nous placer *n grand jour 
Pour ben voir les rejou'ssances ; 
D' pis qu* TEmp'^eiir chang* tout* sa cotir, 
J* n*y ODS pas tant d' ooiiiiaisMiicc% 
Mais j*esp*roD8 ben par bonheur, 
Bacenicher queuqu* dam* d*honneur.** 



Count MBttermeh gave inost amusing breakfasts; the re- 
gular guests were numerous enough, and strangers were 
brought nearly every clay. Connt Mettcrnich was fond of the 
excitement of conversatioui and by no means avoided serious 
or even political discussions* At these breakfasts I met many 
of the most remarkable men of the daj ; among others, Dr. 
Gall, who had been forbidden to expound his theory in Vienna. 
I did not like him or his vulgar views of science and nature : 
he and I were always opposed : once, however, he appealed to 
me in a manner which amused me prodigiously. I found him 
one morning at Count Mett( mich's, engaged in a vehement 
discussion on the subject of religion with Count Sternberg, 
who had just come from Prague, and whose opinions were 
diametrically opposed to Gairs. The contest was carried on 
with great violence and harshness on ])oth sides, when suddenly 
the disputants unanimously pronounced religion to be ne- 
cessary, — " For," said Sternberg, turning to a bystander, 
" what would the world come to if the common people were 
not in jBome degree kept within bounds by religion ? " *^ And,** 
said Gall, addressing himself at the same instant to me, what 
would become of us, if our princes and rulers were not some- 
what held in check by religion?" Neither of the disputants 
heard what the other said| or knew by what various roads they 
had arrived at the same conclusion. But X was now furnished 
with a superfluity of arguments to convince me that, after alV 
religion was necessary. 

Prince Schwarzenbergs dinners — and he generally dined at 
six or even seven — were grander than these breakfasts of 
Count Mettermeh's, but the company was less select. At 
Prince Schwarzenberg's, the society chiefly consisted of the 
great people about the French courl^ of the members of the 
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diplomatic body, of the uristociacy of all couiilries, with a 
spniikling even of their rulers, — in a word, of all the great 
world of i:^arifi* It sometimes liappened that ooijr Austrians or 
other Crermans were present, and then the most confidential 
tone prevailed at table ; only German was talked, and the most 
easy merriment reigned in the whole society, which might 
almost be called a iamily circle. The prince himself, thoroughly 
imbued witl\ kindness, the princess, endowed with a cruod 
understandiug aad practical good sense, full of zeal and interest 
for all that was going on, of an excellent wit, and causing good 
humour in others ; then her charming children, and the de- 
voted adherents and friends of the family, — all this formed a 
delightful picture of German domestic life : all pomp and 
cireumstaiK P paled l)efore a noble simplicity of manner which 
would equally have adorned a palace or a hut. When Count 
Metternich happened to be present, the conversation grew 
more lively : it was impossible not to take part in all sorts of 
witty games ; and even those who did not generally like mysti- 
fications, were carried away by the general fun and good-hu- 
mour. An odd fish of a Frenchman acted scenes which IJruiiet 
himself might have envied, and which would have gained him 
most lively applause. 

Notwithstanding all these attractions, I gradually avoided 
these dinners ; they began too late, and lasted too long. I rather 
sought the company of my own friends, with whom, after vralking 
about Paris in all directions, ladjourncd to the Kocher deCancale 
in the Palais Royal, or to tlie restaurant Very in the Tuileries, 
or sometimes, by way of a change, to Grignon's or BeauvilUer's : | 
by this proceeding we gained a good piece of the afternoon, and 
had the evenings to ourselves. So long as Chamisso was in 
Paris, I passed the chief part of my time with him : he had the I 
great merit of being amused by the French, and of being able to , 
laugh at their peculiarities, as if he himself were not one of 
them. This produced many most amusing scenes, which occurred 
without any seeking on our part We were once walking in j 
the gardens of the Palais Royil, when a young dramatic poet, | 
an acquaintance of Chamisso's, joined us, and a sadden whim 
seized us to eat strawberries. Before we could well think 
where we were to get any, we saw some fine ones in the window | 
of the Cafe de Valois. We immediately entered and ordered | 
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strawbeviesy sugar, and wine. The gar9on brought us three 

plates, thinking that the strawberries would merely serve as 
dessert to an excellent breakfast, and waited for further orders ; 
but when he saw that we ordered nothing else, he went to 
ietoh the strawberries. The little dessert-plateful was sooa 
emptiedy and we asked for more: the fresh supply^ likewise^ 
quickly disappeared, chiefly by the instramentality of Chamisso^ 
and every moment we called out ** Cror^on^ des f raises!^ At 
length all the plates were emptied, and we were still calling 
" Gargon^ des fraises^ Panic-stricken, he rushed to his 
master, and complained with grief and indignation. Mon 
DUu! ils demandent wcare des /raises/** The master, 
like a general who reeeives unmoTod the announcement of 
some fatal disaster, replied with solemn dignity, Eh bien,S 
on leur en apportera,^* and some were brought from elsewhere. 
^V e laughed meanwhile like children, and, to do the garden a 
pleasure, I again quietly asked for another portion, in the 
hope that he would be driven to desperation, and call down im^ 
precratioQS upon us. However, instead of this, he looked pene- 
tratingly at us, with that expression of mute astonishment which 
endeavours to comprehend an incomprehensible mystery — and 
then said in a tone it would be hopeless to try to imitate, 
« «/*^ eansens None but a Parisian could in such a moment 
have fonnd the exact words and the tone, so full of indignation, 
of persiflage, and yet so respectful, J*y eonsens I** Gha^ 
misso compared it with the famous " QuHl mourut/* and 
was incessantly repeating it. The puet confessed that the 
words had great dramatic force, and that the gar9on was a 
hidden genius, and we ended by admiring and richly compen- 
iating him for his annoyances. But des fraises*' and J*y 
eonseni* were phrases which we fi^uently repeated among our- 
selves. Chamisso was a dangerous companion in this respect ; 
ukliough he never played practical jokes himself, his uncommon 
relish of them induced oth^s to do so to please him. 

A trifling event gave us another example of the readiness 
and humour with which any Erenchman you may happen to 
meet in the street enters into every joke. An acquaintance had 
forced upon me a quantity of poems, accompanying them with a 
number of lies: the poems were written separately on large 
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handsome sheets of paper, which I was cairyiDg roUed up in 
my hand when I met a friend coming from the Museum. We 
unrolled the papers, and proceeded to read the first poem, 
which was wretched. I scornfully let the papers fall one by 
one to the ground as fast as I read them, till I reached the 
last. A well*bred young man who happened to be just behind 
us picked up some of the poems and handed them to me^ 
saying, that we liad lost some papers which he bad been 
fortunate enough to ^nd. I said to him : " Quoiy Monsieur^ 
vous votthz nous forcer de reprendre ces mechants vers f Mon 
JJieuI il v^y a done pas moyen de se de/aire de celaV^ I 
had scarce done speaking when I saw by the young man*s face 
that he had perfectly understood the whole aflair ; he put on 
a» humble mien, and said with an air of demure politeness, ^ Oh ! 
je vous fais mille extmseSy Monsieur ! veuillez ctre persuade, 
que je riai pas eu de mauvaise fnte/if/o/i." I now again threw 
away the papers, which fell into a puddle ; but some fellow saw 
the white sheets of paper and picked them up again. On 
ffous les preseniera encore une /oisl** said the polite French- 
man, and we all three ran away as if a mad dog were at our heels. 

The peculiar wit of the Parisians, and the talent which 
even the lower classes have of turning every phrase in a 
pointed agreeable manner, has the effect of inducing them to 
believe themselves the iirst people on earth, the wisest and 
most accomplished: they are wonderfully well satisfied with 
themselyes. No pndse is too coarse for their yanity, and they 
speak with the most open-hearted conviction of their own 
transcendent merited. A gar^-on coiffeur in the Hotel de VEm' 
pire entered the service of the Russian ambassador. Prince 
hLurakin, and once, while he was shaving me, he showed me a 
beautiful razor which he had bought for the prince : " Ceei 
dfplardble/* said he, *^comme la ^nlette du prince est nial 
/oumie/* He talked exactly as if he were extricating the prince 
from the deepest distress, and ended by saying : " Mais que 
voulez-vous ? Cest un liusse, fa ?i'a point de gout : fa n^a 
rie?i!'* It was impossible to take a walk through the streets, 
or to enter into an accidental conversation with a shop- 
boy, or an apple-woman, without finding materials for some 
amusing anecdote* 
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At the same time I found the Parisians a melancholy people 
in spite of all tb^ love of fun : the town appeared to me to be 
here and there merry, but, in reality, without joj. X was as- 
sured that there existed a race of honourable and excellent 
citizens, who lived in a retired manner, remote from the frivo- 
lities and vices of the great capital, and that in this class I 
should find real ease and happiness — the true French cha- 
racter, the levissima Gallorum ingenia," of which Juhus Caesar 
speaks, tempered with good morals and kindness of heart. But 
Ihis dass lived hj itself, and strangers seldom came in contact 
-with these good bourgeois. What we did meet with was hj no 
means engaginL,^ We were told that Paris was rapidly de- 
clining, and that we ought not to judge of it b} what we saw. 
The population had sunk from 900,000, which was the number 
before the Bevolution, down to 575,000 inhabitants ; trade and 
commerce were falling off, and spite of the apparent luxury 
and expensive habits, want and privation were very generally 
felt. We were likewise assured that what made the charm o£ 
the French — their real politeness — had disappeared, leaving 
only the outward foi iiis. Moreover, tlie nation seemed likely to 
lose its national character ; Napoleon's eternal wars did much 
in this way ; but the chief cause was to be traced up to the Re- 
volution and to the reign of terror. All the charm of society 
which had formed the highest attrai^iott and £une of Paris, was 
ineiricvably destroyed. 

Chamisso confirmed the latter assertion, and said that he 
knew no old-fashioned French house to which he could intro- 
duce us. The old style of society was beginning to revive in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain ; but they were very exclusive, and 
the society was very limited. The great people of the Empire 
made the most of their advantages ; but it was all uutward 
show ; the real and the solid were wanting. I had not the 
smallest wish to throw myself into this dreary waste of splen- 
dour; the few visits of ceremony which I could not avoid 
making, showed me clearly enough what was to be gained from 
this sort of society, -~namely,.tedium and disgust. 

At the same time any one who was fortunate might still 
find some remnant of old Paris in the new. Madame do Genlis, 
among others, was in the habit of receiving at her house a 
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select society of distingiiisfaed people in ^te of the smallness 
of her means. Several artists and men of letters also opened 

their houses, and the conversation was said to be most enter- 
taining. But tliesc were the exceptions, and their influence 
over the rest of Paris was very gmalL The complaint of 
weariness and want of good society was Tery general in Paris. 

Fortunately there was always the resource of the play: 
this, however, was no great temptation to me, and I seldom 
willinfi^ly exchanged the free air of heaven for the heavy lamp- 
oil atmosphere of a theatre, where one was forced to sit im- 
prisoned a whole evening. The repiee^tations at Saint 
Cloudi where tragedies and the higher sort of dramas were 
acted, as I have hefore mentictfied, were pleasant enough, and I 
luiide a point of going frequently to the opera. Nor did I 
neglect to see the popular opera of Cinderella at the Theritre 
Feydeau, wlierc Elleviou was undoubtedly the best performer. 
But what attracted us nK>st of all was Brunet, at the Theatre 
des Yaridt^: the Vaudeville, and other smaller theatres, 
aflSorded us no particular amusement. We stopped with much 
greater pleasure before the little peripatetic theatres on the 
Boulevards, to see Polichineile and Bobochc, or went to Tivoli 
to witness the amusing little impromptu farces whidi were 
performed in the open air, and where we had an opportunity 
of seeing the true national character. 

The diversions at Tivuli appeared to me to be in little ft 
true picture of Paris life. From the moment of entering the 
gardens to that of quitting them, there was a constant suc- 
cession of entertainments ; every comer, evety spare moment, 
had its peculiar amusement; from the most splendid fire- 
works, and the most clanging military band, down to the smallest 
optical delusions and most insignificant strumiiiing of guitars, 
nothing was lel't untried as a means of passing away the time. 
These multiplied and diversified amusements, these attempts at 
and straining after pleasure^ showed pret^ clearly a general 
want of it. And, in truth, in the Tivoli gardens I never saw a 
happy face ; all had a look of satiety and disappointment ; a 
painful necessity of escaping the pressure of the present moment 
seemed to pervade them all. 
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In spite of the agreeable and exciting Hfe I was leadings of 
the various objects I had to see and to admire^ and of the happi- 
ness of my own personal existence, still I must confess that my 
stay in Paris gave me no satisfaction. The jh j })etual dissipa- 
tion, the constant reception of new impressions without actual 
study or active cultivation of the mind, the easy mode of pass- 
ing the hours without any special object in view» without any 
leading idea, — all this tired me to the last degree, and my 
general lassitude was increased by the occasional bright spots 
in this sort uf existcince. The crowd of people only made nie 
more melancholy. Frequently, just at sunset, going from the 
Boulevard des Italiens beyond the Porte Saint Martin, where 
the Boulevard widens, I stopped to see the crowd shoiddering 
one another, each one Intent on his own individual object, 
and that generally one of interest, ambition, deceit, or seduc- 
tion : a deep feeling of commiseration woidd then steal over 
me for this mass of individuals : they seemed to be wasting 
their lives in straining after something which they could 
never obtain. In the midst of this crowd, upon wliich shone 
the setting sun, the impression of melancholy wliich Paiis made 
upon iue was always the stronii^est. 

Meanwhile my desire to return to Germany, to a German 
soil, and a German people, never left me. But another cause 
<of uneasiness had preyed upon me during my whole stay at 
Paris, and my anxiety now became intolerable. For a long 
time I had heard nothing of Kaliel, and my letters had re- 
mained unanswered. At last I heard that she had been ill. 
Paris now became odious to me, and I longed with impatience 
to quit it ; but various delays intervened. At last the day of 
departure arrived, and I thought myself justified in saying, 
with Rousseau — Adieu, donCy Paris, ville cidehrc, viUe det 
bruit, de fumee et de heme ; oii les femmes ne croiant jjIus a 
'Thonneur, ni les homines a la vertu. Adieu^ Paris : nous cher^ 
'Chans Vamour^ le bonlieur, Finnocence; nous ne serons jamais 
assez hin de tou** 

END OF PART I. 
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PART THE SECOND. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

The Castle of Stoinfurt — The reigning Count, — Life at the Castle. — Tlie 
old Castle of Beiitlieini. — Torture Cliamber. — The white T.ady.- — Super- 
stitions in Westphalia. — The Castle Seer. — Miinster and the Anabaptists. 
— Arrival of the French in Steiufurt. — The French Police. 1810, 1 81 1. 

The solitude and quiet of Westphalia offered a striking contrast 
to the noise and splendour of Paris. The nature of the country, 
the manner in which it was inhabited and cultivated, gave it a 
lonely gloomy appearance. Wooded hills circumscribed the view, 

while in the valleys below a few patches of land were reclaimed 
with diilieulty from the sandy, lieathy soil. There were no 
villages } the i'ai^ms were solitary, and for the most part concealed 
by trees, and at a distance from the road ; the country thus looked 
leas inhabited than it really was. The eager curiosity with 
which we were asked whether it was true, as they had heard, that 
Napoleon had divorced his first wife to marry the emperor of 
Austria's daughter, showed liow separated thfse pco})le were from 
the rest of the world. They did not believe it any more than they 
did the French victories^ until the appointment of Frenchmen 
in lien of their own countrymen as magistrates had made them 
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comprehend that Munster was now under the dominion of stran- 
gers. However, no one doubted for a moment but that sooner 
or later the archduke Antony Victor would be installed as prince 
bishop. The people still looked forward to his advent, and 
mentioned his name oftener and with greater enthusiasm than 
thej probably would have done had he ever really governed 
them. 

Stcinfurt or Burgsteinfurt, as it should properly be called, 
had been until now the principal seat of a reigning family; but 
it was now a French town, having its mayor, to whom the former 
rulers of the land as well as tlieir late subjects were supposed to 
yield obedience. But the forms and personal influence of a 
government founded on the habit of centuries were not so easily 
changed, and every thing went on much as before, excepting 
that tlie body-guard of fifty men, whicli had formerly been armed 
and commanded by their colonel, now mounted guard without 
arms and without a commander, but still in their red uniforms. 

The count's family inhabited the castle, which was dose hj 
the town : it had formerly been a place of some strength, and 
was surrounded by the small river Aa. On one side of tlic 
castle an extensive park, called tlie Bagno, had been laid out, at 
considerable expense, by the reigning count. It abounded in lakes^ 
woodSy waterfalls, fountains, grottoes, templeSi kiosks» mosques 
and the like, and tolerably represented the taste of the last cen- 
tury. Every thing was intended to minister to courtly cere- 
monies and pleasures, and to show olf to the utmost the pomp 
and magnificence of the ruler of the land. An immense con- 
cert-room had been built lor the count's private band, brought 
lit a great expense from Italy ; occasionally the count himself 
played on the flute, whidi was brought to him on a silken cushion 
hy a noble youth, whose chief duty this was. There wers 
spacious saloons devoted to dancing and eating, and a suite of 
rooms was set apart for the reception of his subjects and any 
foreigners who might wish to be presented, with due solemnity, 
at court. Highly ornamented barges lay in a small bay on 
the lake, ready to transport the noble count, his family, and 
any illustrious strangers, with a proper guard, to the other 
side. In a part of the garden was an enormous chess- 
board; those engaged m the game ascended two platforms^ 
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from whence they directed the moyements of the servants ap« 

pointed to perform the functions of chessmen. On great occa- 
sions the fountains played, the waterfalls tumbled, and the inha- 
bitants of Steiufurt and the country round who were admitted, 
thought it surpasaed Versailles. The reigning count liked to 
give a high idea of his own power and importance hy these 
extraordinary exhibitions, and the contemplation of his own 
splendour made hiin forget the smallness of the splicre over 
which his sway extended. Not only had he a court and body- 
guards, officials and servants, but he had taken care of the 
interests of his subjects in other ways. He had collected pic- 
turesy coins, statues, antiquities, and books: he sent those of 
his subjects who showed any turn that way to study in foreign 
lands, on the understanding that their nntive country — that is, 
the small province under the count's jurisdiction — should even- 
tually protit by their acquirements. lie issued an edict that no one 
should hold any office in his dominions who had not been edu- 
cated at the high school of Steinfnrt : neither were his possessions 
so very small — with the oountship of Bteinfnrt he had inherited 
the larger property of Bentheim. Tliis liad been mortgaged to 
Hanover by tlie last possessor, and as Napoleon held Hanover, the 
mortgage-money was paid over to France. Besides this, tlie count 
possessed Alpen, on the Lower Rhine, Batenburg, in Holland^ 
and had a right to take toll on the Maas. He was a good 
manager of his property, and, like his ancestors, had accumu- 
lated a treasure. His wealth niul station had been so much in 
his favour, that at the dissoliitif;]! of tlie German empire, when 
those who held immediately from the empire w^ei'e subject to 
two different fates, — either to become sovereign princes or to 
descend into the lower grade of subjects, — it wiks generally 
supposed that Count von Bentheim would be one of the former 
and favoured class. Negotiations were opened with France, 
and nearly concluded by means of Talleyrand ; maps of the- 
principality, enlarged by the addition of the property of the 
mediatised princeSi were drawn out, the sovereignty of the 
count was as good as acknowledged, when some new whim 
changed the posture of affairs, and everything was thrown into 
uncertainty. The count immediately went to Paris to maintain 
his rights and just claims. He was received with due honours v 
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by Napoleon, and treated as a reigning prince, while liis claims 
were less and less acknowledged, and the i^'reack were dailj 
taking more onnplete piMneaffioa of his awn province. The 
worse his affairs grew at home, the less inclined l^e count seemed 
to return. He remuned at Paris^ which was the only spot 
where he was treated as a reigning prince, and where he lioped 
to succeed in his object. Here we iount] him petitioning, 
protesting, soliciting, paying court to Napoleon and his 
ministers : an accurate observer of all forms and ceremonies^ 
bat leading a retired and frugal life. He still kept up 
the old fashion of wearing red*heeled shoes, and attracted 
some attention in the Palais lEtoyal hj this and some other 
antiquated articles of dress : his secretary invariably 
marched before him. But people forgot these trifling ab- 
surdities when they knew him better, and found him intelligent, 
well informed, and accom^^shed* He remained at Paris on 
this footing for several years, while his affairs became worse 
and worse : at fbrst he was mediatised, and subject to the Grand 
Duchy of Berg, then to France. As a subject of the French 
empire, he could hold no title but what was given him by the 
Emperor, and he found himself degraded to an equality with 
his former subjects. He remained at Paris indefatigably pur* 
suing his claims until Napoleon's fall, when he returned home, 
was reinstated in many of his rights, and recompensed by the 
title of Prince of Alpen. 

However, when wc went to Steinfurt from Paris, such an event 
was beyond his most sanguine hopes. The family, daily ex- 
pecting the return of their head, had settled down into a con- 
tented state of existence. Household cares distracted their at- 
tention, forming a strange contrast with many ceremonials 
which still existed. The gaily dressed trumpeters who sum- 
moned llie family witli shrill blasts of their trumpets to their 
daily meals, frequently interrupted the court ladies in their 
labours in the hen-roost, or the chancellor of the exchequer 
while counting the apples in the store-room. These scenes 
were the constant subject of laughter and amusement. The 
strong foundation of real worth and true nobility of thought 
supported these excellent people, whether they were sovereigns 
of the land or simple burghers. 
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We passed an agreeable life at the eaitle. The Bagno or the 
ateighboiiriiig comitEy offered eharmiiig 'walks and drtveSi and 
we found endless subjeets of coiiYersation. Simdaj was always 

•eonsidered a holydaj ; the officials were invited to dinner, and 
the most respectable inhabitants of the town came in the 
evening. The mayor, a certain Doctor Houth, regularly made 
his appearance. He had amassed a fortune in Holland, and, 
tired of practice, had settled in this village. His new office 
rather interfered with the enjoyment of ease and repose that 
he had promised himself. He had considerable acquirements, 
and was fond of reading, of music, and of pictures. His habit 
of thought and taste made him devoted to the family at the 
castle, and they again appreciated the friendly disposition of 
one who^ by the nature of his office, might have given them 
much annoyance* 

We made expeditions to Bnrghorst and Langenhorst, two con- 
vents for noble ladies, and selected one of the finest days to drive 
to Bentheim in a heavy coach and six. The road lay for about 
«ight miles over the so-called Brechte, a tract ot waste land, 
which, even during the thirty years' war, had been a fine 
forest. The country was hilly and romantic : one might imagine 
.oneself transported from the plains of Westphalia into some 
mountainous country. The old feudal towers were seen 
At a distance crowning the top of the hill, under which 
nestled the small market town of Bentheim. The castle 
was built on high, rocky and uneven ground, and its massive 
walls and strong towers give it an appearance of prodigious 
dtrengih. It is extremely probable that Drusus built a strong- 
hold here to curb the Tubantes, who dwelt in this district ; 
far and wide there was no spot so favourable for an en- 
campment. Roman coins are irequently fouud there ; the 
foundations of the castle are clearly Roman, and the whole 
length of rook facing the south is eased with large square stones 
of an older date than the middle ages. This side of the castle has 
'nothing to fear from a storming party, and the heaviest artillery 
could scarcely make any impression upon it ; a round tower 
to the south-west bears the marks of cannon balls directed 
without much effect against its thick walls by the i^rench. 
On the sou^-eastern side there is a square tower, with even 
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thicker walls : one of the watch-towers h&a been damaged by 
lightning. To the north there are no towera^ as the precipice is 
80 abrupt as to bid defiance to any attack on that nde ; here 

an old temple luis been built into the castle : it is not known to 
which of the heathen gods it was dedicated. Two flij^hts ot' 
btsdk'a cut in the solid rock lead down to the most beautiful 
walks on the height, but outside the walls. Old trees rear 
their huge stems and heavj branches and the ivy is thicker 
on the old castle walls than any I ever yet saw; the whole 
declivity down to the plain is overgrown with trees and bushes. 
From an old <rar(1eii enclosed by a lau&sive wall lurniint'" part 
of the outworks, there ii> a most beautiful view towards Stein- 
furt and far into Munster, while» irom the towers, on the -other 
side, the eye reaches across into UoUand. To the west are 
several strangc-lookini; rocks, one of which, that has somewhat 
the appearance of a ruuud cushion standing on end and fattened 
at top, goes by the name ot the "Devils Pillow." According 
to popular tradition, he once slept upon this rock, and some 
lines are still pointed out as the marks of his ear on the soft 
stone. The vegetation on the rock was rank beyond measure;, 
every hole and crevice afforded nourishment to coarse grass or 
parasitical plants, and the toilsome work of man was rabidly 
becoming a wilderness. 

A room or two miserably furnished were prepared for our 
reception, and we had a joyous dinner, the place and its 
history affording us endless subjects for conversation. Alter 
dinner we visited the vaults and the chambers in the towers. 
We were shown horrible dungeons, a deep hole where the pri- 
soners were starved to death, and a torture chamber in which the 
rusty instruments of torture lay scattered about ; an old man 
still lived in the castle who had seen them used. One dark 
room was full of armour, lances, shields, and arrows. A 
number of old portraits in tolerable preservation represented 
the former heads of the family ; the picture of the white lady 
who makes her appearance on important occasions, such as the 
death of any one of tlie family, was said to be lost ; more likely 
it was not shown. l>ut the old housekeeper maintained tliat 
she had seen the fearful apparition above ten times:— she 
might have pasted for it: herself, so dismal and ominous waa 
her aspect. 
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We then visited a sulphur spring near the castle, and the 
quarries from which the stone for the town-house at Amster- 
dam was taken, and returned late» and filled with gloomy ideas, 
through the dark wilderness to Steinfart, which appear^ to ns 
with its lights to be tkc uewcat and most cheerful spot on 
earth. 

Beibre winter came several of the company left Steinfurt ; the 
society became less numerous, and we were reduced to in-door 
amusements. I lived more in my own room, and made good 
use of the count's library, to which I had free access. I read 

a history of Westphalia, French memoirs without end, besides 
other Avorks of greater historical value, and treatises on philo- 
sophy. But what attracted and delighted me beyond all the rest 
were the works of Johannes Tauler*, which I found in the 
library not only his sermons^ but his more important work 
on the imitation of Christ. This learned exposition of mys« 
ticat truths could not have fallen into my hands at a moi*e 
opportune inumeiit ; I can safely say that ihia book opened to 
me new and glorioua views. 

This produced in me an extraordinary state of excite- 
ment, and I passed whole nights reading and writing. I 
could not help being affected by the peculiar local colour^* 
]Dg of the country and of the people among whom I was 
living. Catholic Westphalia stands in the same relation to 
the North of Germany as protestant Wiirtemberg to the 
South : Catholicism, hemmed in by protestant countries, seems 
here to develop its utmost eneigy. Both in Westphalia 
and in Wurtemberg superstition and religious 'madness have 
gone hand-in-hand with the strictest observances and the most 
iiery zeal. The people of Miinster are remarkable for the 
strength of their belief ; and the wonderful nun ofDuhiieuis 
the catholic counterpart to the prophetess of Prevorst. Pro- 

* Johannes Tauler, a &inous Germati mjitte, called tbe Doctor Sublinus 
et Illuminfttus, \va.s born in 1294, atid died at Strasburg in I SGI. He vas a 

Donjinican, and his sermons which had a prodigious effect on the common 
people, are rcm.irkable for depth ot* tho«£^ht, cHriiestneRs of purpose, and 
vigour of expression. They are the best specimens of German prose before 
Luther. His sermons were published in 1521, and reprinted in 1826 at 
Frankfort ; and hit mjitie worki by Gueeder m 1823, and by Scfaloaier» it 
Fnuikibrty hi 1899. » DmouL 
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phecies, tales of wondef^ marrriloas dft^ams and apparitiiHu, 

are as commuii in Westphalia as in Wtirtemberg. One cause 
of the prevalence of this feeling is the peculiar nature of the 
eoimtiy ; another I would attribute to the race. In Westphalia 
tiie solitarj mode of lilSa» in xemote^ deaolate-looking spot% 
Tenders this people pecnliarlj susceptible to gloomj ideas and 
impresrions ; the nmnber of people who see Tisions and dream 
dreams, and to whom the hidden is revealed, is very great. 
Accidents, marriages, fires, sudden rises in fortune, and, lately, 
poUtical events, are frequentlj foreseen ; sometimes visionary | 
foreign troops, in strange uniforms, are seen in fioll march ; at 
other times the men are invisible, and only the tops of their 
bayonets are seen to glisten tlirough the fopr. Even children are ■, 
subject to these faucits. I was tuld of a little child who, when she 
was scolded for her long absence, attributed it to being delayed 
by a long array of artillery and powder waggons ; she had 
been seen standing on one side of the road, as if waiting till it 
was elear. The frequency and variety of these illusions must 
produce a deep impression, if not actual belief ; the strongest ' 
understanding must, in the end, he affected by their constant | 
repetition. I saw many people, who, by education, ought to have 
been above sudi superstitions, but in a comer of their hearts | 
they believed them still The Castle of Steinfort itself was 
not wanting in legends and superstitions. No one eould help 
feeling that they were still living on an old feudal soil, and that 
the modern drawing-rooms rested on gloomy dungeoiis, where 
bloody deeds and cruel horrors had once taken place. The way 
from one wing of the castle to the other, tlm>ugh the chapel, — 
whicli, by the way, eould scarce be avoided, — always made me 
shudder; and an irregular sort of ante-room, paved with red 
tiles, offered no temptation to any one to stop there. One of 
tlie servants whom T frequently met in this very place annoyed 
me by the fixed expression with which he invariably followed 
all my motions. He was a tall, ill-looking fellow, witb a pale^ 
gloomy countenance, and was disagreeable without any partica- 
lar fault being laid to him. He was supposed to possess the 
gift of prophecy to an eminent degree; but, owing to some 
unpleasant circumstances attending fui un r exhibitions, he was 
seldom called upon to exercise his talents^ 8<»ne thought that 
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taken to drink as a consolation ; otkers thought that diink might 
be the can fie, and not the effect. 

The night hours passed in studj, and the religious frame of 
mind in which I tiien was prevented me from completelj 
aliaking off these impresaions* X frequently fancied that my 
motions were watched, and that some one was listening at the 
"door. Meanwhile I quietly pursued my avocations, iinished 
some tales which I had bcguu at Tiibintren, and worked hard 
at history. I collected my remarks and notes upon Paris into 
a readable shape» and had made some progress when I dis- 
covered, to my great annoyance^ that scnne pages were missing. 
As my handwriting is peenliarly small^ and I am in tiie habit 
of using scra{)H oi' paper, i thought tbiit the MSS. miglit hcive 
got mixed with other papers : but the most careful search was 
fruitless : it was a riddle to me how they could have been Ipst. 
Unluckily the missing papers contained strong expressionB 
against Napoleon, and the Poissai^de ballad on his marriage^ with 
the score of the tune. Those who remember that period can 
well imagine the danger of losing such pa[)cr3 ; not I alone, 
but the excellent people with whom I then was, might be ex- 
posed to danger. I consulted Dr. Houth, who recommended me 
to try if the castle seer could discover where these papers were. 
I remembered the well-known history of Swedenboig, and 
agreed to try niy luck. What happened was strange enough : 
the man at first would not answer, but turned his face away ; at 
last he said dreamily, that tlie papers were a long way off : nor 
could we extract any thing further from him. This gave me 
some sort of <due : I might have inclosed these papers^ by 
mistake, to Hamburg or Berlin ; but it vras not safe to ask, as 
no one trusted the post 

ThcbC tlioughts, hoAvever, and the uncertainty of my future lot, 
distressed me less than the general uneasiuess. A great portion 
of the north of Germany, including the graud-duchy of Berg, to 
which Steinfurt had been annexed, and even the Hadseatic 
towns, had become French departments, so that I was deprived 
of my last retreat at Hamburg. The news, too, from Berlin 
was disheartening. This inipcfssibility of escape made me 
depend still mere on my own resources for amusement. The 
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winter passed agreeably in reading, while skating, dancing, and 
acting varied mj occnpatioiis. 

A journey to MUnster gave me on opportani^ of examining 
that most curious town. The history of the Anabaptists, which 

I had carefully read, is vividly brought to the mind by the sight 
of the iron cages in St. Lambert's tower, in which the mutilated 
bodies of three ringleaders of the Anabaptists were exposed. But 
a more agreeable sight was the picture of those who signed tlie 
peace of Westphalia : their remarkable faces contain a history 
in themselves. The French prefect who then resided at 
Miinster was a certain Baron von Mylius ; his brother was 
serving in the Austrian army. The family of Droste von 
Vischering, which was the most illustrious in Miinster for 
antiquity and strict Catholicism, had maintained its influence 
eren under the French, 

I had almost forgotten my suspicions at Steinfurt, when they 
suddenly returned with greater force. One evening I had 
quitted my room, lea^nng ray candle burning. On my return I 
was astonished to find some one peering in through the keyhole ; 
— it was one of the servants who had no business in this part of 
tlie house. My unexpected appearance and sharp questioDs 
frightened him not a little; but as there was nothing which I 
could impute to Liui beyond a stupid curiosity, I let liimgowitU 
ji reprimand. It was extremely prolviljlo that I had been fre- 
quently watched in this manner before ; light footsteps and 
sounds of one listening may have acted on my susceptible 
nerves without my being exactly aware of the cause of my 
excitement. The discovery was unpleasant, and I could not 
help reverting to the loss of my papers, and connecting the one 
with the other. My suspicions were not unfounded. 

Meanwhile strong detachments of French troo[)S were march* 
ing towards the north of Germany. Their slow but continuous 
and r^lar advance gave some idea as to their destination. 
These were the troops intended for the Russian campaign, 
whic& Napoleon had long meditated, but still concealed under a 
pretence of great amity with the Russian court. One portion of 
the troops came thron^ch Steiuiurt, and was quartered there for 
some time. Their company nvas not agreeable ; the tone of 
superiority with which the French talked of theii: yictoriefl^ aii4 
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the maimer in wliick Uiej ibrced their socie^ upon us^ were 
equally painful To avoid ccmTessation as much aa possible we 
played at billiards or at cliesai. 

It was impossible on further acquaintance not to be struck 

by their different qualities and characters. The colonel was 
any thing "but a good soldier : he was zealous and attached to 
the Ein|>eror, but a man of no education ; a tact which he was 
anxious as much as possible to conceaL Some of the yonng 
oiiieers allowed their seal for Napoleon to go so far as to con- 
sider him^as the legitimate successor to the Bourbons. An old 
major, on the contrary, who had served under Eemadotte 
and Morcau, represented the revolution, and did not conceal 
liow little the present state of affairs pleased him. In one of his 
walks with me be opened his heart, called Napoleon the oppressor 
of freedom, and inveighed against his whole system of govern* 
' ment as one founded on arbitrary power, and productive of 
great immorality. Had I entertained any suspicion against 
hiia, it would have vanislicd the evening before the departure 
of the troops. 1 took a solitary walk with the m^jor in the 
Bagno : the last evening we were to pass together caused him 
some emotion, and he pressed my hand, assuring me that be 
bad a great respect for my opinions. He then startled me by 
the following words: — "You are young, and niay live many 
years: keep, therefore, your opinions for better times. You are 
by no means prudent, and are needlessly running into danger. 
Why should you write letters ? Remember, I want to know 
nothing, but simply wish to warn you ; listen therefore to what 
I have to say, and take it as a mark of confidence. When 
I was last at Munster, ixn old comrade, now high in ofiice, 
asked me how I liked Steinfurt, seeing that the French were 
much hated there. When I asked him why he thought so, I 
learned that be was accurately informed, by his spies here, of 
every thing that went on. It was well known that people were 
at work all night long writing and plotting against the French 
government. It is just possible, my young friend, that he may 
have meant you; — take care, therefore; for you cannot be 
aware of the scandalous means which our police will employ for 
these purposes. I recommend -you to write no more letters as 
long as you remain here." I was somewhat disturbed by this 
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warniiig* I had written very few letters ; Imt the migmg ptpers 
came aeroag ne, and I coold not he^ sn^eetiiig that thcj had 
been stolen. In cooseqQence of tiiis honest weU-meaat warn- 
ing, I bnrned or safelj disposed of all papers which might have 
been dangerous. 

Luckily, shortly after this arrived the time of our departure, 
and towards the end ci Jane, 1811, we left Steinfurt. After 
passing a few wedu at Uchf at Lanbach, and at Ul|^ in the 
WettevaU, we went to IVanUort on the Main. We then jour* 
neyed, without delay and witiiont any adventares, to Yiennm. 

As soon as I liad my papers safe in Austria, 1 completed my 
sketches of Paris. After several friends had read them, the 
Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count von Groiz, borrowed 
them of me at Topiits, an 1811, and I did not reeorer Hiem tali 
after has deaih, in 1834. I eame upcm tnuses of my lost MSS. in 
Hamburg, in 1813, when books and papers whieh had been found 
in the house of Count DAubijrnosc, the head of the French 
police, were brought to Russian head-quarters. In an old dusty 
parcel I discovered a paper, which I recognised as a passage 
from oneof my sketches of Napoleon. It was headed, ExtraU 
d^une LMre^ With it were two eopies of Slagemantfs ode to 
ibe Emperor Alexander. 

The company in w liich my papers were found was honour- 
aljle but dangerous. Luckily, however, the huinlle of papers 
had been thrown on one side, and were now in our hands*— « 
witnesses of how mneh times had altered. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

Garrison Life in Fragile The Prussian Minister Stein. — His OalOmwrf 

and Escape into BohAuiia**^ Stein's Chameter. — Vienns.— State of 
Public Opinion.— 'FttQspect of War between France and Russia.-^ Birth 
of the King of Borne. —Ball at the Ecench Anibamidor*s.-— Festival at 
Prague. 1811. 

After the varied life which I led for bo long, the rontiiie gar. 

rison service, and whole manner of existence at Prague seemed 
dull and uniform. Tike pressure of the times was every where 
felt, the depreciation of paper money caused insecurity and loss 
on all sides ; society hung loosely together, and in addition to the 
usual distinction of classes^ another element*— difference of 
race — made itself felt. But the natives who spoke German 
were not so completely separated from their Bohemian speaking 
brethren as other Germans were from both : — our ideas, 
habits, and, customs were totally different, and in spite of our 
endeavours, always remained so. This was especially the case 
with the numerous officers who had quitted the north of Ger- 
many to enter the Austrian service. Forced to depend so much 
upon one another, we clung together as much as possible, but 
soon found that similarity of origin did not ensure community 
of tastes. Accident had dispersed those who would have been 
most agreeable to me, and I could have dispensed with the com- 
pany of many vho were left. On the other hand, I heard one 
German mentioned in Prague, for whom I had vainly en- 
quired elsewhere, and to whom I felt myself strongly attracted. 
Tliis was the late Prussian minister, Baron von Stein, out- 
lawed by Napoleon^ i^nd iiighly honoured by all Germans who 
loved thdr country* 
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TJiB French declarmtioii of outUwxy agiinst Stein reached 
Mm at Berlin, where he was occupied with affiura of state. 

He Hed into Anstria. There his hatred and bis hopes were 

amplj fed durinir the war, and even the peace did not diminish 
his zeal, lie was now waiting patiently at Prague tu see what 
might happen. The, place was well chosen for the purpose and- 
offered man^r opportunities for ohserration: and the society 
was pleasant enongh for those who by Inrth and position be- 
longed to the high aristocracy. 

We heard sr veral traits of Stein's unbending di?position. tlie 
acuteness of his intellect, and the vehemence of his expressions : 
these qualities won him esteem and confidence whercTer the 
French were bated; he was considered as a hero, to whom 
his conntrj might look with certainty. It is tme that 
there were many Germans who did not implicitly trust so 
rash a ppirit : many blamed Li.-, principles of action, accused 
him of prejudice against all that \v;:s old, and wished to see the 
liberation of Germany accomplished rather by measures dictated 
by prudence and moderation than by impetuous vehemence* 
Men who thought thus recalled the circumstances by which 
Stein had been brought to his present condition, and by 
which he had lost an opportunity for action, which would never 
occur again ; the circumstances certainly do not speak in 
favour of his prudence, and were not generally known. The 
facts were these : The assessor Koppe was the hearer of dis- 
patches from Konigsberg to Berlin, and further northwards. 
Stein returned home from a dinner where a good deal of wine 
had been drunk, and found Koppe ready, and waiting only for 
fimil orders. Stein requested him to stop one moment longer, 
went to his standing desk and wrote a few hurried lines to 
Prince von Wittgenstein. Koppe received the letter and started. 
The matter was as good as forgotten, when suddenly news 
arrived that Koppe had been taken by the French and robbed 
of his dispatches. This caused some noise and anxiety, in the 
midst of which. Count von Golz, the minister of foreign affairs, 
confessed that he felt some anxiety about certain letters in 
which he had talked shghtingly about Napoleon. That was 
ailly,** said Stein, and when asked in his turn, what he had 
written, he answered : Oh, the French may read all that I 
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Wfote.'' Shortly afterwards be read his own letter to Frinee 

von Wittgenstein, printed in the " Moniteur," and was forced to 
confess that its contents, the import of which he had scarcely 
before considered, were dangerous and iadificreet. In the face 
of Napoleon's open hostility, Stem could no longer leDUun 
|urime minister of Fmaaia. He sent in his resignation, hat 
thought so Utde of any danger to himself as to proeeed to 
Ijcrlin. Here, however, he read unexpectedly in the Moni- 
teur'' a decree of Napoleon's, dated from Madrid, by which "/e 
nomme Stein " was declared an outlaw, on account of seditious 
practices against the French; nothing therefore was left for Stein 
bnt High^ and as escape to England was cnt Anstriaalone 
offered a safe retireat. The IVeneh offidals had already de^ 
manded that Stein's person should be given up to them, but did 
nothing to hinder his escape ; the decree did not specify " le 
nomme Stein" as the minister, and this uncertainty was inter- 
preted in his favour. Two days' grace were allowed him to settle 
his affiurs^ and he snccessiiill j made his way into Austria. 

SqA eareomstances as these bring out a man's tme character. 
Beal greatness is independent of its accompanying defects : 
weaknesses and errors are forgiven. Popular opinion, guided 
by true instinct, bears its heroes harmless under misfortunes 
and failure.^, and does not hold them responsible for conse- 
qnenoes. Blocher^s xepntatioii was not injured because he was 
forced to yield himself a prisoner with his forces at Lubeek; 
he was not the less a hero for this, nor was he less trusted 
afterwards. So we may say of Stein that this indiscretion, for 
which he was so much reproached, scarce lowered liim at all in 
public estimation. People were sorry for what had happened, 
and laughed at it, but it did not diminish their respect and 
confidence in him i on the contraxyi Stein's misfortones stamped 
him as the uncompromisiDg foe of the French ; recoi^ciliation 
was impossible; his very errors plainly showed liow ready 
he was to expose himself at every opportunity. Stein lived 
respected and honoured by the best and worthiest people in 
Prague. 

Through Stein X learnt many political events which had 
previously escaped my knowledge. Much of what was going on 
at Berlin and in the north of Germany was disclosed to me, and 
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I saw Tarious ramifications spread over the country which could 
not remain without results. Stein had active correspondents^ 

and was well informed of all that was passing. 

The instructive and entertaining couversatiuns which I had 
with Stein were too soon ended as otlier enga^jrcnients required 
my presence at Vienna, where I had to see the Archduke Chai-lcs 
and manj other persons of rank and importance. I found 
Count Mettemich as obliging as he had been at Paris ; I also had 
the good fortune to meet plenty of old and new acquaintances in 
Vienna, where it was just the season. 

It struck me as a remarkable circumstaiK e that men's opinions 
ran like two streams in two opposite directions — to unite them 
seemed impossible. As far as mere outward appearances went, 
there was friendship and alliance with France; the expres- 
sion of public opinion led to this conclusion: men's private 
opinions, however, were decidedly in the contrary direction. 
The belief was universal and unalloyed by doubt, that this 
compulsion could not last long — tliat tlie yoke would speedily 
be thrown off. It was only a question when and liow this was 
to be effected. Soldiers, and those who were idle like Steiu 
and others wxre impatient ; but those who most heavily felt the 
oppression of the times knew the necessity of a prudent delay. 
Great precaution liad to be used in writing, and people avuided 
political topics in tlieir letters. Nevertheless couvei'sation was 
carried on with tolerable freedom from restraint ; in fact, there 
was little to fear, as the existence of a spy or tmitor among men 
all holding the same views would quickly have been discovered. 
The news from Si)ain of the ill success of the French could not be 
more eagerly received in England than it w as in Austria ; the 
hopes for Austria and Germany were nowhere more zealously 
entertained than in Vienna, and the prospect of war between 
France and Eussia increased our excitement by the important 
question how Austria was to act on such an emergency. 
The thought of being compelled to join the French in their 
campaign against Russia was intolerable to some of us, 
while others maintained that lor the sake of future good, we 
should think no abnegation too great, no trial too severe. 
These opinions^ however^ were not discussed as quietly then 
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n8 now: there was always the poesihilitj which, indeed, ae- 

tually occuiTed, of men who had once fought under the same 
banner as brothers in arms, being arrayed in hostile ranks 
against one another. This naturally produced recrimination 
and mistrast. The idea of entering the Kussian service wns 
in many men's minds : those who were not hound hy the ties 
of hirth to the Austrian service did not consider tl&emselves 

♦ 

obliged to follow Austria in all her proceedings. 

Abont this time the news reached Vienna of the birth of the 
King of liome : this important event produced the most curi- 
ous impressionsy and hronght the contradictions of that period 
into striking contrast. No one found fault with the real sym- 
pathy shown by those personally interested in this event ; bnty 
on the other hand, the public and official marks of joy were 
treated with scorn. By Count Metternicli's special invitation, 
I attended a great ball given by the French ambassador Otto 
in celebration of the birth of Napoleon's heir, at which all 
the imperial court and high nobility of Vienna appeared in 
full splendour: but out of eight hundred who were invited, 
scarce six hundred appeared, and when the Emperor of Aus- 
tria went away, a large portion of these left the rooms. But 
this ball was moBt remarkable when compared with another 
about which I purposely told all I knew — whilst I, strangely 
enough, was present on the 20th of May at the ball given 
by the French ambassador in honour of the young King 
of Rome, another was given on the 2l8t at Prague to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the battle of Aspern. "My colonel had 
boldly selected this particular day the better to oppose the 
direction public affairs inclined to take, by the commemora- 
tion of a victory which every one now appeared anxious to 
forget. He therefore gave his raiment, which had taken a dis- 
tinguished part in the engagement, a militaty festival, at which 
nil Prague was present, as it was given on the public walk on 
the Moldau, called the Bubnetsch or Baumgarten. Acting 
in accordance with his own liberal feelings, he was not afraid 
to do a thing which excited wonder and applause : he invited 
the common soldiers to join in the honours and pleasures 
which are generally reserved only for tiieir officers. Seve- 
ral soldiers^ who wore medals in honour of Aspern in their 
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button-^oles, were driven hj the colonel and staffoffioera in 

open carriages, and were seated in the places of honour at table. 
Good fare was not wanting : nor was there any lack of appro- 
priate toasts, speeches, and songs. The impression made bj 
this festival was felt to a great distance; this one regiment 
repreBented the feelings of the whole army and the German 
people. The freshness and originality of the idea gave nniTcr- 
sal satisfaction ; even in higher quarters smiles of approbation 
j-ewarded the boldness of a whim which gave an index to the 
spirit of ^e times. 

On my return to Fragae I found every one still full of the 
spectade^ and many of my ycning comrades so excited as to 
imagine that I had brought from Vienna, if not an actual decla- 
ration of war, at any rate the certainty of its approaching out- 
break : they hoped very shortly to take the field against the 
French. Instead of this, I could only tell them that I had heen 
at a ball given in honour of the King of Borne, and that their 
militaiy ardour would be i^orced to content itself with the 
prospect of reviews and field-days during the approadiing 
summer. 
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CHAPTEIL XV. 

TSplits.— »Tbe priacdy fitmilj of Clary.— The Prince de Ligne.*-*Life •! 
Tb'plits.—'nroop of Bohemian Acton. — The French Spy.'— The Disap* 
peaiance of Mr. Bathurst — The Englishman and the F^cfa Courier- 
Beethoven, — Phigue. — The Emigrants and Exiles at Prague. — Justus 

* Gruner, the Head of the Prussian Police*—* Napoleon at Dresden.— 
Arrest of Gruneri and Cmistemation of the others.— Arrival at Bcrlifl«-« 

. Ke«» of flie Burning of Moaeow, — The Cossaeks enter BerUn. 1811, 
181S. 

Bahbl liad requested me to join her at Dresden, on ber way to 

Toplitz, and I left Prague full of joyful expectations : we 
reached Toplitz, and soon made ourselves comfortable in our 
several lodgings* Bahel knew the place well, but to me it 
was oompletelj new ; and in her company I visited the cast&e, 
gardenc^ and other walks. I will not dwell upon what has 
been so often described, but will turn at once to the company 
that was here assembled. 

And, first, I must speak of the princely family of Clary, the 
owners of the country, round whom^ as a common centre^ the 
others revolved. Prince John Nepomucene was a quiet^ sen* 
sible man, of simple^ dignified appearance^ accustomed to good 
company, well versed in literature, and a man of the woild. 
He managed his property well, and took care that his castle and 
park, his gardens and buildings, his farms, forests, and chaces, 
should always be in good condition. He contrived that ToplitSy 
where a brilliant society always assembled, should be in every 
respect worthy of its company. His wife, Christina, was the 
Prince de Ligne's daughter^ an amiable, guileless woman, who 
could speak nothing but French, and who joined a taste for liter- 
ature witli a love of wit and pleasure. She never had ex- 
perienced pain or grief in her life, and certainly nev er caused any 
in others knowingly. Every thing had been done to smooth her 
way through life, and to meet her slightest wishes ; as her father 
truly lemarkedi she remained a spoiled child into advanced life^. 
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witlioiit once having felt litVs stern realities. Her eldest son 
Count Charles, and Ids wife, with a young familj; two other 
dttu^liters of the Prince dc Ligno, — the one married to Count 
Paltiy von Erdod, the other to Baron von Spiegel, — lived at 
the castle. The chief 8tar> however, in this society was the 
Pnnce de Ligne. Every word, every gesture of his was 
sprightly and cheerful. In him were united, to a remarkable 
degree, the honours of high birth, high station, and old age ; 
and yet his wit was even more remarkable than his worldly 
advantages. In this circle a good humour incessantly pre- 
vailed, which did not allow grief or misfortune to weigh too 
heavily. Only one deep, settled grief had found its way there : 
no one could allude to it without exciting the most melancholy 
rciloctions. In the wars of the Revolution the Prince dc Ligne 
liad lost his dearly-loved eldest son, in the bloom of youth, and 
full of promise. But this grief had found a solace in the love 
he bore to this son's daughter^; Titine, Countess O'Donnel. 

TVe had a succession of most beautiful days. In the mom* 
ing, after bathing, breakfasting, and walking, it was the custom 
to meet in the gardens of Prince Clary, where, generally, the 
family and some of the company played at bowls in the open 
air. Prince Charles disappeared, with his book, into some of the 
retired alleys, while others went in boats on the lake. The 
afternoons were spent in taking long walks, and we seldom 
returned home in time for the theatre in the castle, where a 
small troop of Bohemian actors played every evening. The 
incomparably witty and humorous Swoboda occasionally dis- 
played his wonderful comic genius, and was pronounced by the 
celebrated Berlin actress. Mademoiselle Bethmann, to be one of 
the greatest actors of his day. The evenings were passed, most 
agreeably, in the castle gardens, and we met afterwards in the 
drawing-rooms, if there was no ball or other amusement an- 
nounced for the day. When we returned home late, it was 
almost impossible to leave the open air : the bright stars in the 
dark heavens, the prolonged shadows, the stillness of the atmo- 
sphere^ all these worked like magic on the spirits ; and when 
CSarolina Longhi, the celebrated Neapolitan harp-player, was 
heard practising at her open window, or Bohemian musicians 
played under those of the Duke of Weimar, it was impossible 
moi to Ibten in utter oblivion of every thing else. 
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The yisltors increased dailj, and consisted principallj of 
AnstrianSy Prussians, and Saxons : there were seTcr&l Russians 

and Poles, and a few Frenchmen, but not one Englishman. In- 
<Ieed, there were none on the whole continent except those 
wlio were prisoners in France or fighting in Spain and Portugal. 
One Englishman, who had lived a long time in Prague as a 
teacher, was forced to pass himself off as an American, 

I was much disturbed hy reports which reached me from 
Hamburg and from Berlin. Many things which should have 
been kept secret had been noised abroad, and had come to the 
enemy's ears ; the uncertainty whether treachery had not been 
Ht work, not only gave great cause for alarm, but provoked sus- 
picion and mistrust in ail quarters. The French police, under 
Marshal Davoust in particular, became more active and watchful, 
and stretched their power over all the states of the Rhenish con- 
federation. Arrests were made in the kingdom of Westphalia 
of which tlie Wcstplialiau authorities knew nothing. AVe heard 
tiiat Napoleon had demanded of Prussia that persons displeasing 
to him should not be tolerated there, and some few were to be 
delivered into his hands. It was said that he wished to have 
his rear cleared of enemies in the event of the campaign 
takinir effect against Russia. My friends in thu north of Gor- 
inriny were in great excitement ; papers were burnt, residences 
changed, old connexions broken off, new and more scm t ones 
formed. Austria had as yet k(;pt out the French influence 
with considerable success: in Bohemia especially, every one 
lived in perfect security : the French civil and military officers 
knew but little of the interior of the country, and had no wish 
to enter furtlier into it. 

It was impossible altogether to shake off care, and we lived 
in constant suspicion, not only of friends and companions, 
but even of relations. I may here mention a Frenchman 
who limped about Tdplitz for several weeks, and who had 
been ordered, as be said, to use the baths for his wounds. 
He was anxious to make acquaintances, and tried to worm 
himself into society. Nevertheless he was not liked, and was 
looked upon as a spy; and so he probably was, for the 
Duke of Rovigo mentions in his memoirs that he had a spy in^ 
Bohemia during that summer. I can only say that if this 
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was the man, the Duke of Rovigo was ill served. No one 
would receive him. The Austrian officers, to whom he wished 
to attach Mmself^ turned bim into ridicule : one of them, a 
captain in the chasseurc^ a certain Baron von Enorr, remark- 
able for humour and courage, and always ready to use either, 
had made it his business to tease this man, and was incessantly 
playing all manner of tricks upon him, which were worth their 
weight in gold. He once seriously represented to the French- 
man that it had a bad appearance first to limp with the right 
and then with the left leg : heooght to makeup his mind atonce 
as to which foot had been wounded, and in fbture only to limp 
with that one : for that he and others were determined to look 
closely to this, and not to bear any more changing about. The 
Frenchman was wise enough to take all this banter yety weU, 
▼owing that it was tiuite a mistake to suppose that Germans did 
not understand a joke, -~ that they were masters in the art ! 
However, the man was by no means without taste or knowledge, 
and was not ill-natured , — only he did not succeed well in a 
part for wliich he was singularly uuiit. I do not believe that 
he did any one a mischief, but I cannot but think that he 
did little honour to the choice of him who sent him. 
. Among the personal events which arose out of these troubled 
times, the history of Mr. Bathurst, from the mystery which 
attended it, excited the greatest attention. He had been ex- 
tremely active as English minister in Austria during the war of 
1809 : and after the peace of Vienna, as he saw no further use 
but considerable danger in staying any longer at his post, he 
determined to attempt the journey to England throu^ Germanyv 
rather than take the longer and no less dangerous way by Malta. 
His terror and anxiety lest he should fall into the hands 
of the French were excessive, and alarmed his Austrian ac- 
quaintance ; but they comforted themselves with tho knowledge 
that he was accompanied by trusty friends. Mr* Bathurst arrived 
on the 25th November, 1809, at Kletzke^ the post station before 
Perleberg, in his carriage, with his secretary and a servant ; 
he went under the feigned name of M. Koch. He got out of 
his carriage and asked for horses immediately, as he was in a 
great hurry. He inquired eagerly of those whokn he met in the 
passengert^ room about the state of the road, and whether he 
should encounter any French troops: he then drew cut two pistols 
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from liupocket) kept constantly looking at ftndim« 
cocked thenif and this he continned to do for some time after the 

horses were put to : he was told that he would have to pay accord- 
ing to the tariff for keeping them waiting. This he did not mind \ 
paid what was demanded; hut it was some time before he entered 
the carriage and drove off. He reached Perlebeig after darki 
left his carriage, and asked to see the commandant^ a certain 
M. von Elltzing : he went to this gentleman's hoase, which was 
lighted up for company, desired to see him alone, and when he 
was satisfied that iio one was listening, and that he had to deal 
with a man of honour, he disclosed his real name, and requested to 
know if he could reach Hamburg in safety by that route ? M. 
yon EHtzing assured him that he could, and gave him all the 
necessary information; he remarked, however, that Mr. Ba- 
thurst was in a state of excitement bordering on madness. The 
traveller said that he was in great danger, that his life had 
twice been attempted by poison, but that he always carried its 
antidote about with him ; that he greatly feared the French 
police, the soldiers, and donaniera, throngh whom he mnst 
manage somehow to pass. Somewhat qnieted by the assurances 
of M. von Klitzing, JMr. Bathurst Icit the house with the 
commandant's best wishes, and went apparently to the post- 
house. He was seen by the daugliter of the f ormer postmaster 
to go by the window ; hut from that moment he was never 
heard of again. Whether he left the town on foot to meet his 
carriage on the high-road, whether it was his wish to separate 
from his people, so as to pass through the country alone w ith 
greater security, whether he was killed and buried near or far 
from Perleberg, or seized and carried off — whether he reached 
the Mecklenberg coastj embarked thence and ibund a wateiy 
grave ; — all this remains amystery to this day. 

His hat was foond near Perlebeig, on the banks of the Stek- 
nitz ; but this one solitary trace proved nothing. The bed of 
this small river was laid bare as tar as its juDction with the 
lilbe, without any effect. When Mr, Bathuist's strange dis- 
appearance was made known in Englaufi, his wife appealed to 
I^apoleon, who gave her special permission to superintend the 
aemdi herself. I met her in Paris in 1810, at SchlabrendorTs*'^ 

• Gtntaifus Gounl von JSchl»hipiid«|ef.w»« bocn, aft Stettin on the SSSd 
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she had jiist retarned from the Priegnitas, where all researeheSy 
conducted with a total disregard to expense, and with all the as- 
sistance which the local magistrates could ailurd,had pri xhicrd no 
results. All the inquiries of subsequent years threw no light 
upon this mysterious affair, nnd even now, after a lapse of thirty 
jearsy it ia as dark as ever. The general supposition was, that 
the unfortunate Mr. Bathurst was betrayed and fell a sacrifice to 
French intrigues, for in those days it was not unusual for people 
to disappear in this manner. I must own that such horrors were 
occasionally perpetrated on our side, as a necessary precaution 
against treason. I heard of one case which occurred almost 
under our very eyes. An Austrian general who arrived at 
Toplitz from Prague, told me what had happened to himself. 
An Englishman, travelling under a feigned name, made terms 
with a French courier to accompany liim as far as Constan- 
tinople : he paid him beforehand a portion of the sum lie had 
agreed to pay, and by his generosity won the man's favour. 
At Prague the Englishman was afraid that he had not sufficient 
money, and went to the general in question with his credentials 

March, 1750. Hl<e fkther was Frederick the Grest*« minister in Silesia 

during the Seven Years* War. Without l)eing eitlicr an author or a statefr- 
man, he had great influence on hi«5 generation. He travelled over France, 
tim\ lived for six years in Enj^laiid, where be travelled ^v\th Stein. Just 
before the outbreak of the French Ucn'olution he returned to Paris, wher^* 
lie remained until his death, in 1 824. He wsa zealously and actively en- 
gaged in all that he thought for the good of mankind, and his eloquence 
enabled htm to eflfeet much. A great deal that in books and reports won for 
others applause and respect was originally picked up from his admirable con- 
versation. As the friend of Condorcet, Mercicr, and Brissot, he was im- 
prisoned durinsr the rclijn of terror. His conversation nnd kindness, his 
generosity and ucivice, were tiie comtbi t ol his fellow.prisoners. Schiubreu- 
dorf eaeaped death by a sort of miracle. One day the cart came as usual for 
its ftcigbt of victims, and bis name was called out. He soon vas ready, with 
the exception of his boots, which could not be found. At length he said to 
the jailor, " Without boots, it is (juite impossible for me to go. Let us see: • 
you can call ior me to-morrow ; one day cannot bu of much consequence." 
The cart proceeded without him. Next day Schlabrendorf, ready booted, 
was waiting ; but his name was not called. The jailor was not a brutes and 
aaid nothing. Schlabrendorf remained in prison Ignored until Robespierre*k 
fall. After this, he devoted his mind and his money to the good of mankind. 
He lived for many years in the Hotel des Deux Siciles, in a room he seldom 
<]uitted, and never locked. Without a servant, in sliabby clothes, arid in a 
meanly furnislied apartment, he, like a SLCond Diogenes, leccivL tl the visits 
of men of all ranks aud all oations. As he nc%'er concealed hib o{Anious, 
the police ceased to trouble him; but he was Ibr some time Imprisoned 
during Napoleon*! government. — Hmul, 
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in order to obtain more. Tlie general was satisfied, and gave him 
the money he demanded : he only asked him the object for which 
such a sum was required. The Englishmaii coollj answered, 
that he wanted the courier's dispatches, to obtain which he must 
kill him for security's sake. He saw that he could not do this 
in Bohemia, perhaps not in Hungary, but in Turkey some op- 
portunity would probably occur. The general saw, at a glance, 
that the Englishman was perfectly capable of doing what he said ; 
he stammered and shuddered, but could do nothing : no repre- 
sentation of his could shake the Englishman's determination. 
What times were these! when the most noble of causes, free- 
duDi and patriotism, were so intimately bound up with inhuman 
treachery, and when the one could not be separated from the 
other ! May we never again see them retuni in Germany ! 

About this time I became acquainted with the musician 
who threw all others into the shade* It was Beethoyen, of 
whose presence at Toplitz all had heard, but whom none 
had yet seen. His deafness made him avoid society, and his 
peculiarities, which were increased by solitude, rendered it 
less easy to become acquainted with him. He had, however, 
oecasioually seen Rahel in the castle gardens, and had been 
struck by her countenance, which reminded him of some be- 
loved face. Beethoven did for us what he had refused ob- 
stinately to do for others: once in Vienna bodily violence had 
been used in vain by a prince to force him to play before some 
company, but he now sat down to the pianoforte and played 
his yet unpublished pieces, or alldwed his fancy to run wild. 

The season was nearly ended, and by degrees all the com- 
pany went away: Bahel, whom the baths had not benefited, 
left 'J (")plitz towards the middle of September, on her way to 
Dresden, while I returned to Prague, where X had many things 
to do. 

I will pass by a number of events and adventures which 
would afford the richest materials for romantic descriptions 
of life, and will note down those matters which have some 

reference to political affairs. 

Tlie pleriMires of society did not prevent me from passini!; 
the greater part of the winter in study. la the spring the 
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prospect of war between Russia and France became more im- 
minent, and put every one in motion. But the greatest doubts 
prevailed in men'a minds as to the fature course they Bhoald 
adopt. It so happened that Prague contained several people 
who had the greatest cause to hate Napoleon. Hie Elector of 
Hesscn-Cassel lived there as an exile with a considerable 
number of dependents and much property that he had been 
able to save : he was full of courage, and confidently looked for 
some change, which he was prepared to forward with all the 
means in his power. Many persons had joined the Austrian 
service only in order to fight against France, and were by no 
means inclined to fight for their enemies. Several French 
emigrants, the Prince de Rohan, Major de Trogoff, the Mar- 
quis de Favras, the son of the marquis of the same name, 
who was guillotined during the Revolution, and several others, 
most of whom were in the Austrian service, were living in 
Prague^ as well as a nephew oi Posso di Boxgo, who hated 
his countryman Napoleon with the bitterest hatred. The 
number < 1* iii;ilcontents increased daily. Major von Bose came 
from Saxonv, then came Colonel Riihle von Lilienstern. The 
former liead of the police, Justus Gruner, arrived from Berlin, 
and the bookseller and author Bran escaped to Prague from 
Hamburg under a feigned name* Marshal Davoust had ordered' 
him to be shot for laranslating and publishing' a work written 
by the Spanish minister Cevallos. He owed liis life to the cir- 
cumstance of the Leipsic police imagining that the stran?re 
name of Bran was a mistake for Brand, aud to their arresting a 
man of that name. The real Bran took the hint and reached 
Bohemia before the error was discovered. 

It had long been evident that P^rnssia could not well avoid 
an alliance with France, and it now appeared that an Austrian 
reinforcement would join the French troops. All were anxious 
to discover which regiments would be selected for a duty 
which every one wished heartily to avoid. When it was known 
that the brave and highly honoured Prince Ghaxies von Schwar- 
zenberg was to have the command of the troops destined to 
this service, people determined not to follow his example, but 
ratiier that of General Wintzingerode, Major Tettenborii, and 
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General yon Wallmoden, who had all thrown up their com* 
missions, and entered the Buss i an service. 

Meanwhile Napoleon had assembled the French and allied 
troops from all quarters, and the huge horde was uuiiohing 
upon Bufisia through Prussia and Poland. Napoleon hunaelf 
eame with bis wife to Dresden, where he was joined by the 
emperor and empress of Anstria* During this meeting, upon 
which the eyes of the world were fixed, Prague acquired no 
small importance as a place of assembly for all parties liuldiug 
views hostile to Napoleon, and as a good post of observation 
for English and Russian agents : it was near Dresdeni without 
being within reach of Napoleon's arbitiarj power. 

Meanwhile the meeting at Dresden came to an end. Na- 
poleon hastened to join his army on llie Iruiiticri of liUi>sia. 
The emperor and empress of Austria, with Marie Louise, 
came to Prague, where everj thing was prepared^ on a scale of 
great magnificence, to receive our beloved ruler and his eaudted 
guest : the war and all political cares and anxieties were for* 
gotten for the moment. 

I was deteriuined to quit the Austrian service. If escape 
into Russia was out of the question, the north of Germany 
offi^ed a wide field in which much might be done* Gru- 
aer encouraged me in this. In Berlin he had been at the 
bead of an extensiTelj spread system of police, and much had 
thus come to Ids knowledge. The most dangerons French 
spies had fallen into hi^ nets, aud had dii^appcarcd ; his 
cunning and boldness had greatly injured the French, who 
knew bim as their mortal enemy. When, in consequence of the 
Prussian alliance with France, French troops entered Prussia, 
Gnmer did not think it wise to await their arriyal in Berlin, 
but resigned his post, and fled into Bohemia. He was in con- 
stant communication with the Russians, and carried on aii 
active correspondence over all Germany. One of his plans 
was to destroy all the stores and powder magazines in the rear 
of the French army, as soon as it had penetrated far enongh 
into Bosaia. Gniner, howeyer, did not snfficiently consider 
whom he trusted, and his correspondence was notoriously in- 
cautious, lie imugiiit.'d that his correspondence was inviolate, 
and his cipher imdiscoveredf at a time when liis letters were 
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opened and their contents weU known. It was in vain that he 
was warned ; he thought that he was deceiving those who were 

watchipg his laotions. An audieucc with Prince Metternich, 
and several with General vou Roller, instead ot' bringinfr him 
to reason^ increa&ed his rashness. Tiie Austrian goverumeDt 
saw the time approach when it could no longer protect him. The 
French authorities in Berlin and Hamburg had convincing 
proofs against him, and it was daily expected that they wonld 
demand his arrest in terms which could not be refused. To 
save him, therctbre, from greater evils, the Austrian govem- 
ment took the initiative, arrested and sent Grnner as a state 
prisoner to Peterwardein. By this means his papers and his 
money escaped falling into the hands of the French. Gruner 
acknowledged, in tlie end, that this had been a most fortunate 
oocurrence for him ; but it was long before he could get rid 
of the bitter impression that the event at ^st produced on his 
mind. 

This proceeding created consternation among those who were 
not in the secret. We used greater caution, and determined 

to trust no one but ourselves ; in spite, however, of distinct 
warnings not to continue our journey, we left Pi*ague, and 
succeeded in reaching Berlin without impediment. 

As Berlin was garrisoned by French troops, we notified our 
arrival to Marshal Augerean and to General Durutte, the com- 
mandant, as well as to the Prussian authorities. Notwith- 
standing the apparently good reception that we met with, we 
soon remarked that our motions were closely watched. To this, 
however, we did not much object. After a few weeks' stay in 
Berlin my companion WiUisen wished to visit his parents at 
Magdeburg ; but scarce had he entered the frontiers of Westpha- 
lia, when he was arrested and imprisoned in the fortress of 
Cassel. We heard this, but could learn nothing further con- 
cerning him. This circumstance made my position more critical^ 
and 1 did not dare to leave Berlin. 

The news of the burning of Moscow now reached us : new 
hopes arose, the French shouts of victory ceased, reports of 
their retreat and utter demolition became rife, and were at length 
coiiJirmed by tlie iirrival of the miserable remnant of the 
once grand army. The Russians advanced, passed the Oder, 
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and were soon before Berlin : Colonel Tettenborn and his 
Cossacks chased the enemy through the streets for some hours^ 
and in a few days the Russian troops entered the town* 

Thus released from a painful constraint, and in full enjoy- 
ment of freedom and new life, I went to see Tettenborn, who 
offered me a commission in the Russian service, and coniided to 
me his intention of attacking Hamburg* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Tciienborn*8 early Life. —The Eleetoral Court at Mayenoe.— Flight of the 
Elector to Asehaffenburg.— Tettenbom joins the Army , in the Ketber- 
]and8.*^Hohenlinden. — Tettenhm at Uhn^-^Tettenbom at St Peters- 
burg. —The Retreat from Moscow.— The taking of Wilna. — The 
Advance of the Cossacks* — Failure of the Attack on Berlin. - Advance 
of the Russian Inftntry, and Retreat of the French. 1 8 1^ 181 S. 

Frederick Charles yon Ti:tt£xborn, one of the bravest 
leaders in the eventful war of 1813, was bom on the 19th of 
February, 1778, at Spanheim, in the margravate of Baden. 

In hiB thirteenth year young Tettenbom was sent to the 
electoral court at Mayence, and became one of the elector^s 
pages. The pomp, magnificence, and social pleasures of that 
court are remembered even to this day. Tlie elector and his 
followers passed their time in ever-var} iiii; amusements, utterly 
regardless of the spirit of innovation which was growing up, 
and which threatened the old state of things, a spirit which 
was rather encouraged than not, as entertaining. Their dan- 
gerous proximity to France, the spread of the French revolu- 
tion, and even the war which was already declared, had made 
no impression on tlit^se frivolous v oluptuaries ; when suddenly 
the unexpected approach of the French in the autumn of 1792 
woke tiiem from their intoxicating dream of pleasure. On 
the approach of General Custine the elector with his women 
and fovourites fled to Aschaffenburg: the rest of the court dis- 
persed in various directions never again to re-aasemble. Tet- 
tenborn waited till the French troops entered Mayence, and 
then returned to his father's house at Rastatt. 

The turn which afi&urs had taken altered his &ther s views, 
and young Tettenbom was sent to Gottingen, whence he was 
shortly removed to Jensy in consequence of some youthful ex- 
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travagances* Soon after this he was summoned home by his 
father's iUness; and on the death of the latter, having no 
longer anj one to control his military ardour, he quitted the 
university, and entered the Austrian service in 1794. 

Tettenborn was sixteen when he entered a career which 
ofTered him every opportunity of disphiying his military talents. 
The regiment which he joined was engaged against the French 
in the Netherlands, and took a distinguished part in all the 
actions of that campaign. There could not be a better school 
for war, nor one more Hkely to give great personal experience 

than the Austrian nnny of that day. 

After a few months' service Tettenborn was made a lieu- 
tenant, and found numerous opportunities of showing his 
courage and of acquiring experience. The cavalry readily fol- 
lowed one who proved himself an able and detennined leader, 
and whose courage was an example to the common soldier. 
Daring and success in these frequent encounters, of which his- 
tory tdvcs no note, are very often of more consequence than 
greater battles to the troops engaged in them. They learn in 
them to know the merit and value of their leaders. 

The course of the campaign in the Netherlands and on the 
Rhine is well known. Tettenbom's regiment went through it 
all, and after various changes formed part of the army under 
the command of the brave Archduke Charles in 1799. 

After an ai'my has been dispersed or destroyed, there is little 
inclination to recognise any merit in the vanquished; but it is 
exactly during such a period of misfortune that the courage and 
endurance of individual troops and their leaders come most pro- 
minently into play. Without being able to give a different turn 
to the event, they place limits to the mischief, and recover in 
part what had been lost as a whole. In that unlucky campaign 
which led to the battle of Hohenlindcn, many such individual 
traits of courage were displayed : the light troops especially 
disttngnished themselves, and Tettenborn was the meet active 
and successful of alL In the battle of Hohenlinden*, Tetten- 
born was one of the last who left the field, and was iu tho 
rear guard which covered the retreat of the left wing. 

He had meanwhile been promoted to the command of a 
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squadron, and retired out of active service to his quarters in 
Bohemia^ with the reputation of a bold dashing officer. During 
peace his personal qualities won for him the love and re- 
spect of a large society, while he likewise enjoyed that of tlie 
narrower circle of his own regiment. With an agreeable, 
happy nature, a most winning courtesy, a fine person, and 
boundless generosity, Tettenbom could not fail to succeed 
in the brilliant society of Prague and Vienna, of Dresden 
or Berlin, and in the sumptuous country-honaes of the Bo- 
hemian nobles. Women, play, and all the yonthfhl passtona 
gave rise to \ arious adventures, of which he was the hero. 

In 1805 the contest recommenced between France and Aus- 
tria, and it soon became manifest, from the succession of defeats, 
that the hopes of Austria were again doomed to be deceived* 
Tettenbom remained in Ulm with one division of his regiment, 
while another had gone with the colonel to Bregenz. Thus he 
had the command of several reconnoitring and attacking parties, 
all of which he conducted to the satisfaction of his chiefs. But 
when General Mack, the commander-in-chief of the army, seized 
with an incomprehensible, blind, and sudden panic, saw ik> 
safety but in the surrender of Ulm, one portion of his army 
managed to escape this ignominy. The Archduke Ferdinand 
boldly determined to cut his way through the enemy with sucli 
of the cavalry as he could collect in the hurry of the moment, 
and to make his escape into Bohemia. Such was the con- 
fidence already reposed in Tettenbom that no one was deemed 
better fitted than he to lead the troops selected to form the ad- 
vanced guard ; and the important business of breaking through 
the French lines was entrusted to him* The whole un<^ 
dertaking, by dint of extraordinary skill and determined 
courage, succeeded. This movement in the rear of the French 
army was accompanied with incessant danger, until, af ter seve- 
ral forced marches and some engagements with the rear guard 
of the enemy, the Austrians at length reached the Bohemian' 
frontiers. Tettenbom was then directed to cover the roads- 
which lead from Waldmiinchen into Bohemia, and, by skilful 
movements and constant skirmishing, he contrived for several 
weeks to maintain his position in the upper palatinate. 
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We will not follow Tcttenburn's career in Petersburg or in 
PariSy whither a£teac the treaty of Vienna he accompanied Priace 
Schirarzenberg as secretaiy and adjutant. It is sufficient to 
sajthat in 1812, when war appeared inevitable between France 

and Ivus?ia, and when it was evident that Austria would not 
take the field against Fi aiiee, Tettenborn, in order not to serve 
with the French, gave up his brilliant prospects, and made his 
way through Hungary into Russia. He entered the Ri^ssian ser- 
▼ice as Heutenant-colonely and joined the troops of General Ton 
Wintzengerode, who had been ordered to coyer the road from 
Twer. 

After the retreat of the Frenrli l i om Moscow Tettenborn was 
sent thither with the advanced guard of Kutusofi'^s troops. 
Fearful scenes of violence were taking place in the midst o£ 
the smoking ruins, and he had great difficulty in restoring some 
sort of order. Tettenborn was then ordered to harass the 
French in every way during their retreat, and a separate 
detachment was given him for the purpose. He did this 
with such signal success, that the commander-in-chief, to 
enable him to pursue this object with greater advantage, in* 
creased the number of his troops very considerably. By this 
means Tettenborn had it in his power to render essential 
service to the Russians, as the circumstances of that memorable 
retreat enabled the leader of a flyin^r body of horse to face 
many difficulties, which, in ordinary campaigns, and with a 
larger body of troops, would have been insuperable. He daily 
barassed the enemy during the retreat as far as the Beresma, 
banging upon their rear, and taking a number of men, cannon, 
powder and ba^ijgage waggons. lie was then sent to Lepel 
to disperse the Bavarians, but they had already retreated. He 
then pursued his march with all speed towards Wilna, where ho 
arrived late in the evening, with his cavalry quite tired out t 
nevertheless he made 8000 prisoners and took possession of the 
suburbs. 

Wilna had been one of the great stations of the French, and 
it was the point upon which the remains of iho p'rencli army 
now directed their retreat : they hoped there to find reinibrce- 
mentSi military stores, and final relief from the horrors of 
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hunger^ cold, and death. But'thia expectation was vain; they 
found no safety there, ^no hope of opposing a snccessful resist* 

ance to the advancing liussians. The Fruiich were forced to 
continue their retreat under the same terrible wants and priva- 
tions as beiore : even the Vistula scarcely seemed to oppose 
a barrier to their relentless pursuers* However, if Wilna 
could not long hold out against the regular attack of infantry, 
yet the town contained such numerous bodies of French 
troops, and such abundant provisions and stores, that the 
enemy could easily find time, before tlie arrival of the Russian 
infantiy, to place every thing in a good state of defence, to 
destroy the useless stores, and to ti nusport a large portion of 
their disorganised troops over the Vistula. It was, therefore^ of 
the greatest importance to the ultimate success of the whole 
campaign, to give the French no breathing time. Tettenbom, 
accordingly, allowed no dilliculties to stop liim, and in spite of 
the doubts and advice of others, determined upon an immediate 
attack : — before daylight a company of chasseurs, whom he had 
caused to be transported on sleighs, stormed the gates of the 
town, and having taken them, he made hi^way by two different 
entrances into the principal streets at the head of three re* 
giments of cossacks and four squadrons of huzzars. Tlic i rencU 
at first made a vigorous resistance, but when they found them- 
selves attacked on all sides, they either laid down their arms or 
fled. The attack was so sudden that the French had no time 
to form any plans, and the town was soon in the hands of 
the Russians. The Jews, who every where in Poland were 
strongly opposed to the French, fell upon them in the rear, 
disarmed, and tool V many prisoners* 

The loss sustained by the French was enormous. They lost at 
Wilna forty-eight guns, seven standards, 6000 prisoners, besides 
^,000 sick who were in the hospitals. A large quantity of 
military stores likewise fell into the hands of the Russians. 
Thus, the last stronghold of the retreating army was utterly 
lost. " From this moment," said Napoleon, in a despatch he 
dictated to General IMontholon, " began the real losses of this 
campaign. Nothing could be more unibreseen than this miS'- 
lortune at Wilna.'' 
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Tettenborn gave up the town to General Tscluiplitz, who had 
appeared with Admiral Tsclutschakotl''s advanced guard, and 
on the same day marched towards the Memen, to prevent the 
junction of Marshal Macdonald^ who was at Mittau, with Mura^ 
who was collecting the scattered troops at Konigsberg. 

Tettenborn then proceeded to Tilsit» where he was received 
with the greatest joy by the inhabitants. 

The armistice concluded between Prussia and Russia now 
permitted Tettenborn to use all his forces in the pursuit of 
Marshal Maedonald^ who had contmued his retreati without 
even stopping in Konigsberg. 

Tettenborn kept his bed some days at Konigsberg, owing to 
an attack of erysipelas in the loot, the consequence of over 
exertion and exposure to the cold in this extraordinary winter 
campaign. Meanwhile, it had been matter of doubt whether it 
would be advisable to continue the pursuit. First the Niemen» 
and subsequently the Vistula^ were fixed upon as the utmost 
limits : it was feared that the further we advanced from the 
Rii^siau i'rontiers, the smaiL r would be our advantages over 
the French. Moreover, the troops who were in immediate pur- 
suit of the French were but few, and the numbers of those 
who were adyandng behind them had been decreased by 
constant fighting, by losses during the march, and by being 
obliged to send detachments elsewhere. On the other hand, 
the French were every day drawing near tiieir e^iormous 
stores, and were masters of great ])art of Germany. The pos- 
session of all the strong places from the Vistula to the Rhine 
gave the French the opportunity of collecting their scattered 
forces in perfect security^ and of drawing reinforcements from 
France and its allies. These apprehensions, however, turned 
out to be vain. The French army was completely disorganised ; 
fear and discouragement had a greater effect than war ; resist- 
ance in the open field was despaired of ; the army continued to 
retreat, and the pursuers rapidly followed. Under these circum- 
stances, to which we must add the awakened spirit, of Germany 
and the increased diplomatic activity, the Bussians received 
general orders to advance, and it was uncertain where they 
were to stop. 
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In consequence of this clian;ip, Tettenl)orn, who meanwhile 
had become a colonel, was directed by General von Wittg"en- 
Btein to cross the Vistula with his detachment, and to advance 
as far as he could. Tettenborn was so overjoyed in being the 
first to aanouQce to his teotmtrjrmen Itot the domiiiation of 
the FrendL was at an end, that, ia spite of his erjsipelas, he 
left K6ni<]^9berflf without delay, and pursued his march, by 
Konitz ;Lii(l Soldin, as far as the Oder. A considerable numlx r 
of French troops still remained on the right bank of the Oder, 
the fortresses were strongly garrisoned, and the main body of 
the Russians were a long way in the resjp^ Nevertheless Tet- 
tenborn determined to cross over to the left bank of the Oder, 
so as to give the French no time to make new plans, and to 
counteract any tliey might already have devised. 

He crossed the river at Wrietzen, and then advanced rapidly 
upon Berlin, which Marshal Augereau held with 10,000 Frencb, 
and a numerous park of artillery. General Poinsot was 
with 2000 men as far as Wemeachen, aboot nine miles from 
Berlin, against the Russians, to keep them away from the 
town, which was already in a state of insurrection. As the 
French had no cavalry, and tlie Russians no infantry, both 
laboured under great disadvantages : one party could not main- 
tain their ground in the field, while the other eoald not under- 
take any attack against towns or strong places. Tettenbom 
did not like to have advanced thus far for nothing, and. invited 
General Tschernyscheff, who was still on the other side of the 
Odi r, to join him. That general agreed, crossed the Oder 
with his Cossacks and huzzars, and formed a junction with 
Tettenbom at Landsberg. Tettenborn left some troops behind 
at Wemeuchen, so as to keep General Poinsot in ignorance 
as to his departure^ while the two Bossian commanders ad* 
yanced upon Berlin. 

The storming of Berlin w^as, however, prevented by some 
unfavourable circumstances ; but accident very nearly brought 
it about. The Russians had just reached Pankow, wheu ^ 
stroi^ reoonnoitering party of French happened to meet thenar 
and Tettenbom sent some cossacks to drive them off. The 
French were thrown into confusion, and attempted to retreat 
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into Beriiii. Tettenborn, however, pursued tliem Avith such im- 
petuosity as to enter the town with them, mastering the guard 
iit the gate* In an instant Berlin was full of cossacks, and had 
become the scene of battle. Tettenbom advanced as far as the 
Alexander-platz, where some French troops bad assembled, and 
were offering a vigorous and steady resistance. Tlic cossacks 
meanwhilchadmade about 500prisoners, and seized many horses; 
and, to the consternation of the French, and the joy of the inha- 
bitants of Berlin, were galloping through the streets. Although 
the French bad 8000 men in Berlin, manj of whom were under 
arms ; although cannon was placed on several of the bridges, 
and in vaiious places; yet such was the surprise of the enemy, 
that for some time all these preparations were useless : many a 
musket was ^ed into the air, and the shots seldom reached 
the cossacks. The people were excited, and might at mj 
moment rise against the Frencb ; there wanted only a leader 
to make a good use of the opportunity. But as the cos- 
sacks were not assisted by the Russian troops, who remained 
outside the town, Marshal Augereau found time to collect 
bis troops in the Wilheimstrasse, and advanced with such 
numbersy supported by artillery, as to force Tettenborn to quit 
the town, of which be had held possession for three hours. He 
retreated almost without loss ; and the Fjrench, in spite of their 
superior numbers, did not venture to follow liim. 

Although this bold stroke failed in its object, it produced a 
very strong impression in favour of the Russian arms, and 
sbowed what might be done if all were inspired With the same 
determined spirit $ and the affair was looked upon as one of the 
most brilliant feats of arms of the campaign. The whole ex- 
ploit cost the lives of a few cossacks, who lost their way in the 
streets, and found their retreat cut off. 

After Marshal Augereau had withdrawn General Poinsot 
fjcom Werneuchen, he held possession of Berlin and of the left 
bank of the Spree for several days, in order to collect all the 
scattered troops wbicb the Viceroy of Italy, Pince Eugene, was 
bringing from the Oder.. By this means he found himself at 
the head of 16,000 men. With these reinforcements, and being 
now provided with some cavalry, the French ventured to make 
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frequent sallies from Berlin, and bloody encounters daily took 
place before the gates, in wbich the few remaining French 

guai J-; were destroyed by tlie cossacks. This state of things 
contiiiupd until the RussinT\ infantry had cros.-ed the Odor and 
were advancing upon Berlin, whereupon the Frencii fell back 
upon Magdeberg and Wittemberg« Tettenborn entered Berlin 
at the head of his troops, and was received with loud aedama* 
tions. The cossacks attacked the retreating French, whose 
rear guard they reached before it quitted the town, and fol- 
lowed closely upon their traces. 

Tettenborn wa^ again obliged to keep his bed at Berlin, as 
the erysipelas had been much increased by exposure to cold and 
excitement; but this did not prerent his restless spirit from de* 
vising new schemes. For some time the attention of the Rus- 
sians had been directed towards Hamburg: besides the mo- 
tives for an attack in that quarter in a military point of view, 
the political ones were equally strong ; among these might be 
mentioned the effect to be produced upon Denmark, the advan-^ 
tage of opening a communication with England, and theimfures- 
sion which the opening of this important commercial town must 
make in St. Petersburg. It wfis a\ ell known that discontent 
prevailed in Hamburg ; and that the French, who had only a 
snuill force there, did not in the least expect an attack. Never- 
thelessy this expeditioa t^ainst Hamburg would never have 
taken effect, cogent as were the reasons in its favour, had not 
T(ittenborn been present, the best and most enterprising par- 
ti zan leader of the day, who did not hesitate to advance with a 
small detachment some hundred miles from head quarters, and 
to commence a series of operations, the result of which no one 
could foresee. He described his plans and resources, and showed 
what measures he thought necessary for their success and all 
were approved. He received the proper orders and instructions, 
and on the 12th March he left Berlin, at the head of five regi- 
ments ot cossacks, two squadrons of huzzars, two of dragoons, 
and two pieces of light artillery, A report, which greatly 
exaggerated the number of his troops, went before him, raising 
the spirits of his friends as much as it depressed that of his 
enemies. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

State of tlieNorih of GennAoyin 181S.— Riots in Hamburg.— Exeeutions. 
— Exeitemeoft of the People. — Tettenborn at Ludwlgslust.— Eneoiuitera 
General M6nnd.—> Arrival of the coflsaeha in Hambui^ — Tettenhorn*ii 
Trittmpbal Entry into the Town.— Joy of the Inhabitants. — Tetteoboni*a 
Measures for the Defence of Hamburg.— Spread of the InsurrectUm.^ 
Inefficiency of the Hamburg Authorities.— The Approach of the French. 
— Thdr Defeat at Luneburg.— The French quit ih& Elbe.- Negoti»< 
tion with Denmark.— The French advance upon Luneburg and Haarburg. 
— -Fresh Preparations for the Defence of Hamburg.— Attack upon Wii* 
helmsburg. — The Danes enter Hamburg, but xeeetve Orders to withdraw 
again. — They are sueceeded by the Swedes, who are likewise ordered to 
withdraw. — Desperate Condition of Hamburg. — Tettenborn retreats to 
Lauenburg. 

The excitement which prevailed throughoat the whole of the 

north of Grermany in the beginning of 1818 had reached its 
height, and some violent comniotions could not but arise out of 
this state of suspense. The hatred against the French domi- 
nation had been fearfuUj increased hj every means which 
severity, inteHerence, cunning, and bribery could devise; this 
manifested itself more openly when the miserable remnant 
of the grand army announced a defeat in Russia fbr which 
neither the experience nor the imagination of man could find a 
parallel. Further statements, instead of diminishing, added to 
the loss of the French. Napoleon had brought upon his own 
army a destruction more complete than any he had inflicted on 
his enemies* Every one now felt that the day of freedom had 
arrived : the only difficulty was how to take advantage of it. 
Those countries more especially which liad become French or 
Westphalian departments had the greatest inducement to throw 
ofl*the yoke ; but deprived of their legitimate rulers, without con* 
nection or confidence in one another, they felt their own weak- 
ness and separation too severely to take up arms except in 
conjanction with others. They therefore looked with the 
greater eagerness to the upj^roacli of the victorious iiussians. 
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But ike impatience of the oppressed people was too great to 

allow them to wait even for this. The long-repressed hatred 
broke its bounds in a French province, in a town far re- 
moved from Russian assistance, — in Hamburg — where the 
French domination was more peculiarlj intolerable from the 
degree of freedom which the town had previooaly ei^jojed. A 
riot occurred on the 24th of February, before the Altona gate, 
from the following trifling cause : a large crowd liad collected, 
owing to the harsh manner in which the French douaniers had 
searched those entering the town ; at length, full of confidence 
in their strength, the mob proceeded to attack these hated 
ministerB of a foreign power, mastered and disarmed them, 
destroyed the gnard-hotise, and tore down a long row of strong 
palisades which served to bar the entrance into the town. The 
victorious people then rushed furiously through all the streets 
of Hamburg, vowed death and destruction to the French, 
sought out the French employ^ who for the most part had 
fled or concealed ihemselTeSy plundered their dwellings, demo-^ 
lidied all the insignia of the French government, and called 
down execration on Napoleon and his abettors. But as the ex- 
cited masses were not gruided by any one who could give this 
passionate outbreak any lixed plan or purpose, the tumult by de- 
grees spent its force in the darkness of the night. On the £ol* 
lowing day buaineas was resumed, as if nothing had happened. 
Some few Danish hpzzars, who had been called into the town 
at the pressing invitation of the French officials, restored order 
in some measure, and protected the authorities, without acting 
harshly towards the people, who, perceiving this, treated the sol* 
diers well, in order to prove to them that they did not consider 
them in the same light as the French. The latter could not 
show themselves without being exposed to ill usage. Even the 
French were forced to admit, much to their shame and annoy- 
ance, that, in the midst of all this hostility acainst them among 
the lower orders, there was something more than coarse vio- 
lence and love of plund^,— there was a general hatred, which 
could ndther be l^pt down nor appeased. No man's property 
was injured, no excess of any kind was committed by the people, 
that was not directed against French domination. During the 
plundering of some store of money, people almost in rags had 
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thrown out the bootj to be scrambled for by the mob in the 
streets, and the money was for the most part restored on the 

following day. 

Nevertheless, hj good managcmeiu, a( ih ity, and prudence, 
tliu i reacli were still enabled to retain pu<-c^,^inn of their power, 
and shortly afterwards completely to regain the upper hand. 
They summoned the principal citizens to their councils, entrusted 
them with considmble powers, and restored to them the 
weapons of which they had previously been deprived. The 
citizens were by no mcuus anxious to undertake military duty : 
they were well aware that their arms were restored to tliem less 
with a view to their own security than to that of the French 
authorities : nevertheless, they received the weapons, which were 
almost forced up<m their acceptance, in the hope of soon being 
Able to use them after their own fashion, and against their real 
enemies. Meanwhile, however, they were content to strengthen 
their enemies, who had now sneceeded in filling: men's minds 
with such distrust of one another, that the French ventured to 
seize and, after a short trial, to shoot a certittn number of the ring'- 
leaders in the riot This, however, ha4,the effect of rousing the 
people from their state of torpor, and on the following day it was 
impossible to continue tlic executions. The \\ hole population 
was in fearful excitement. The position of the French daily be- 
came more precarious : they felt that they could trust neither 
their Danish allies, nor the citjizens of Hamburg : there were 
no Freach troops near at hand, nor were any expected to 
arrive from a distance. Convinced that tlicy could not main* 
tain possession of Hamburg, and yet fearful of being accused 
of yielding too soon, they gave way by turns to terror, answer, 
hope, and anxiety ; they did not even venture to send put scouts, 
for fear of putting the people on their guard. Meanwhile, this 
state of suspense was fast approaching its termination. 

On the 14th of March, Tettenborn had reached Ludwigs- 
lust, at the head of uu advanced body of cossacks, and by his 
prudent, but determined conduct, had compelled the duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin to desert the French aDiance and 
to declare for Russia. This first example of a German 
prince, who dared to throw off the forced dominion of a 
foreign ruler, and to sutject himself to every sort of danger 
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for the sake of his coantry's honour and freedom, showed to 

all the north of Germany what slioulJ be done, and had great 
effect in Uamburg; it proved tha( a deceive daj was not far 
distant. 

After this important gain» Tettenbom advanced forther, and 
had reached Laaenburg on the 15tli, when he received acconnta 

which, for the moment, interfered with his whole plan, and 
made him d nubt whether the attempt upon Hamburg should not 
be at once given up. 

While Tettenbom was advancing upon Hamburg by way of 
Mecklenburg, the French general^ Morand, was likewise marcb-< 
ing through the same coiintry towards the Elbe, where the two 
lines of march must intersect one another ; Morand had ^500 
infantry, a small body of cavalry, composed chiefly of doua- 
niers, and sixteen pieces of artillery. He had quitted Swedish 
Pomerania according to orders, and was sufficiently strong to 
stop the advance of the Bnssians. On arriving at Moling he 
had been alarmed at the unexpected sight of the coesacks, and 
ordered his troops to liah. Tettenbom did not dare to leave 
him in liis rear, and had no choice left but to attack him at 
once : this, however, was dangerous, as the liussians had nothing 
but cavalry. Morand, however, did not wait for the attack^ 
but, uncertain as to tiie strength and object of the Russians, 
retreated during the night upon Bergedorf, where he was joined 
by the French authorities, the d<3uaniers, and others from Ham- 
burg, whose terror had prevented them from staying any 
longer in the rebellious city. The French were most advanta-* 
geouslj placed between the Russians and Hamburg, but they 
did not appear to be aware of the advantage of their position. 
Morand thought himself strong enough to be able to maintain 
possession of Hamburg as a good place of refuge, and meant to 
advance upon the town. But the Danes, alarmed lest Ilolstein 
ahould become the seat of war, had sent a body of troops and 
some pieces of artillery to protect their frontiers, and ref used 
to allow the French to pass through their territory, in which 
lay the high road. On the other hand, the cross roads appeared 
jm[ira('ticable, as the dykes had been cut by the people of 
Hainbui'2'. 

Under these circumstances^ Morand could at any rate have 
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defended Bcriredorf and the Vierliinder, and as he had by this 
time learned that the Russians had nothing but cavaby, he sent 
500 men and eight cannon next morning to Escheburg to oppose 
the Russians, who were advancing from Lauenbnrg. Tetten- 
born ordered Lieutenant Colonel Constantine von Bcnkendorf 
to attack the enemy, and harass him all the day until night- 
faU. The country was extremely unfavourable to the Russians : 
from Escheburg to Bergedorf there is but one narrow road, 
which was in the possession of the enemy. Towards the left, 
where flowed the Elbe, the country was impassable for cavalry 
from ho!j^s and broken ground, and on the right it was necessary 
to make ii large circuit. However, the cossacks found means 
to surmount these difficulties. Tettenborn ordered a number 
to dismount and to fight on foot : they crept through the broken 
ground close to the enemy's cannon, avoiding their fire and 
setting up a shout of derision, while they themselyes picked off 
several of the French artillery men. 

Wliile these cossacks were criving the enemy employment in 
front, Tettenborn had sent another division some way round to 
Bergedorf, where Morand*8 head quarters were. The out-posts, 
to whom such an attack was wholly unexpected, were beaten 
back into the town, where they carried dismay and confusion 
with them. The French naturally concluded that the advanced 
troops at Escheburg were destroyed. But when Morand saw 
bodies of cossacks on his right flank, threatening to cut olf his 
communication Mrith the Elbe^ he thought it more prudent not 
to wait for this contingency* He had already sent his heavy 
baggage to the other side of the Elbe, by ZoUenspieker, and 
early on the 17th of March he himself took the same direction, 
in order to place his troops on the left bank of the Elbe. Tet- 
tenborn followed close upon his heels, and harassed their retreat 
to such a degree as to force the French to halt at about a mile 
from ZoUenspieker* Th^ planted a battery of six guns upon 
a dyke, which commanded the only road by which the Russians 
could advance. The cossacks again dismounted, took their 
carbines, and kept up the fight until Tettenborn could bring his 
two gnns to bear upon the French from the dyke on which he 
was. He had only occasion to fire one, as the moment tho 
French perceived that the Russians had cannon with them, they 
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lost all lieart fox- further resistance, and attempted to reach 
the boats which were to transport them across the river as fast 
as they could. la this confusion many men were cut down by 
the fierj cossacksy and the French loet the six pieces of cannon 
which were ready shipped, but could hot be carried off. 

The road to Hamburg was now open, and not a Frenchman 
was left on Ihe right bank of the Elbe. The inhabitants of the 
town and of the surrounding country had passed the time while 
the contest was going on in the most anxious suspense. Some 
few, who had ridden from Hamburg to the Russian quarters at 
Esdieburg, bad witnessed ihe successful attack, and the account 
they gave on ihdr return had excited the whole population to 
Ihe most vehement joy : this was much increased by the arrival, 
on the 17th, of a party of cossacks in Hamburg. The mayor 
and his assistants now sent a deputation to the Russian com- 
mander, inviting him to take possession of the town, and re- 
commending themselves to bis favoarable consideration. Tet- 
tenbom received the deputation in Bergedorf, whither he bad 
gone after the defeat of Moriiiid. 'i hey laid before him their 
ardent wishes that he would free them from the yoke of the 
^^ench domination. It was now that Tettenborn, by his 
prudence and decision, opened the way for the freedom^ and in- 
dependence of Hamburg, — an admirable example to the rest of 
Germany. He declared that the Russians might do what was 
requested of them by the deputation, but they might also treat 
Hamburg as a town taken from the enemy ; the latter would 
probably be more to the advantage of the Russian arms, but 
such considerations were of no weight with him; the interests 
of Russia were identical with those of Germany, and these re- 
quired that Hamburg should effect its own deliverance. They 
were therefore instantly to dismiss the French authorities, and 
to replace those who were in power before : he would not set 
foot in the town as a friend until this were done. With this 
answer he dismissed the deputation, among whom were se- 
veral who had been in office under the old state of things. 
Tettenbom^s orders were hardly made known belbre they were 
carried into execution. The mayor, and others appointed by 
the French, laid down their offices, the old fornis were re- 
established, and the Ireedom of the city was openly proclaimed. 
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A fresh deputation was now sent to Tettenbom with a report 

of wliat had occurred ; these he recognised as true citizens of 
Hamburgh and promised them the Eussian protection and 
assistance. 

About mid-day of the 18th March, Tettenbom made his public 
entry into the cily. Never was there a finer sight; the whole 
population lo§t itself in the one common feeling of joy for ita 

recovered freedom, and cast off the whole weight of many 
years of oppression and misery. From the depths of their 
heart they gave vent to their long-restrained feelings in 
loud and joyous excitement. None had ever seen such 
an outpouring of passionate joy as was manifested by the 
people, nor were Germans deemed capable of so much emo- 
tion. The most trilling occurrences of this day were rendered 
touching and important by the feeling which everywhere 
prevailed. Thirty citizens had advanced to a distance of ten 
miles to meet the Russian troops ; they rode at their head with 
. loud shouts of joy till they entered the city. The neare^ they 
approached the greater became the crowd, which took up and 
repeated the loud huzzahs. A guard oi kouQur on horseback, 
placed at the so-called Letzen-Heller, — where the bjeroad along 
which the Russians were advancing from Bergedorf joins the 
mainroady which till then runs through the Danish territory^--- 
was waiting to place itself at the head of the cavalcade : this 
was increased by the guild of archers. Every garden, every 
country-house, every lane, was filled with people ; an inter- 
minable swarm of human beings met tlie eye in all directions. 
The approaching band was greeted with loud huzzahs in fron^ 
while the cheers were repeated in their rear and on all sides. 
Betweenwhiles the ear caught the voices of the cossadcs 
singing their nadonal airs. Before the gate, Tettenbom re- 
ceived the keys from the hands of the town authorities. At 
the ^nfo itself maidens clad in white crowned him with flowers, 
bidding him welcome as their saviour and deliverer, while 
the mob loudly shouted applause. The joy and excitement 
had now reached its height. The crush in the town was enor- 
mous. The people formed one vast stream, which, like a river 
restrained witliin its banks, slowly forced its way through the 
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narrow streets, and was occasionally choked up by the impedi- 
ments it encountered. Every churck bell was rung, guns and 
pistols were incessantly fired ofF, and every one seemed drunk 
joy* " Long live the Emperor Alexander, our deliverer, 
our saviour!'' ^^Huzzah," and "long live Tettenboml" and 
*^ Wittgenstein ! Long life to the Russians and to the oos- 
sacks !" — these cries so filled the air, that every building shook 
with the suuiiJ. Flags and streamers fluttered from every 
Avindow ; Avomen and girls waved their handkerchiefs, hats 
wreathed witii green were carried on swords and pikes^or thrown 
up into the air. Some forced themselves, to the danger of their 
limbsy between the horses, crowning them also with leaves, 
which were carried in all directions by the wind ; the people 
even went so far as to kiss the horses in their excess of rap- 
ture. Some laughed and cried for joy, old and young raised tlieir 
hands to heaven, strangers as well as acquaintances embraced, 
and wished each other joy, every one made friends with his 
bitterest enemy —a sudden fit of brotherly love took possession 
of all men. In many streets, pictures of the Emperor Alexander 
had been hung up crowned with laurel. Tcttenhorn drew up 
his horse, saluted each picture as he passed, and gave a huzzah 
ior the emperor, which was caught up and repeated by the 
mob. At length, in the midst of a thousand different mani- 
festations of delight from the crowd, Tettenbom reached his 
house, where the noise continued uninterrupted* This scene 
was the more impressive, as he who received this eager 
applause was nut a foreign prince or cuiiiniaiidfry but a 
German — an adventurous leader of strange-looking horse- 
men, who followed him rather on account of »his heroic cou- 
rage than from any feeling of obedience ; moreover, he was 
«ot at the head of a strong body of troops, but of a mere detach- 
ment : the times seemed almost to have returned when great 
things were done by small numbers, or even by the strength of 
one right arm. TIktc was an ilhimination at night, and the zeal 
of the people found means to repeat, by various devices, the feel- 
ings of the day. The applause was contiQued in the theatre as 
soon as Tettenbom and his officers appeared in their box s the 
spectators stood up, women and all, and sung the popular s^mg, ^ 
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**To Hambiu^'s success!" without which the piece was not 
suffered to begin. This was scnne play improyised for the 

occasion, and every ckip-trap was rapturously applauded. 
The famous actress, vSojihie Schroder, came upon the stage 
with a Eussian cockade, and was received with a storm of joy. 
When Tettenbom left the theatre, his horses were taken out of 
the caxriagey and he was dragged home by the people, who then 
carried him on their shoulders into his house. Thus ended 
the greatest day of his life : he had been the hero of the people, 
and his name was borne far over land and sea. 

On the following day appeared two proclamations, in one of 
which Tettenbom declared Hamburg a free port, while the 
other directed the seizure of ail French properlj. He gave up 
to the city the goods in the custom house, which were valued at 
400,000 thalers, or about 60,000/., so that the property might 
be restored to its original possessors. This business, as well as 
every thing else concerning the internal management of the 
city, was entrusted to the old corporation. By this impartial 
conduct Tettenbom laid a fresh claim to the gratitude of the 
citizens of Hamburg, and his fame magnified on all sides. 

As soon as tifiese matters were settled, Tettenbom turned 
his whole attention to militaiy arrangements. There was 
no time for delay; the most important business was to 
make preparations to meet the enemy, and to raise the 
population against the French* Appearances in Hamburg 
favoured the notion that it was no longer necessary to give the 
French a thought : many of the inhabitants were fully im- 
pressed with this idea, which, indeed, was now common over all 
Germany, where it had taken the place of the former belief in 
'the invincible power of the French. In order to rouse them to 
exertion, Tettenbom issued a prodamadon, on the 19th of 
Marchy in which he exhorted the people of Hamburg to draw 
the sword, and to chase the foreigner from the Grerman soil, 
calling down shame and execration on those who, iu such times 
as these, remained with their hands folded. 

He then announced to the municipal authorities, that he had 
the Emperor's authority for raising a body of volunteers, both 
in&ntry and cavalry^ to be cslled the Hanseatic Legion, who 

Q 
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were to fight as the allies of Bussia and Frosfiia during the 
remainder of the war* On the 20th of March the lists fat 

names were opened both at Hamburg and Liibeck, which latter 
town Lieutenant Uuloiid von Beakendorf had entered with a 
Kussian detachment, and where he had been rec^ved with a 
jojand enthusiasm equal to that which had welcomed Tetten-* 
born to Hamburg, 

The numbers who entered their names as volunteers were 
enonuous. At the end of a few days the lists contained some 
thousand names ; several competitors were rejected whose age 
and infirmity had nowise damped their zeal. Distinguished 
young meU) who had been most carefully educated, and had 
been used to all sorts of luxuries, enlisted as common soldiera 
Many who had shortly before paid large sums to avoid the 
French conscripLiou, now olTered their services with joy and 
alacrity. 

From the very lirst Tettenborn had told the authorities that he 
would have nothing to do with the payment of the legion, but 
would readily suggest what was necessary, leaving the rest to 
them. A sum of 200,000 thalers, or about 30,000/., was voted 
for the costs of arming the troops, and a commission appointed 
to see to its proper expenditure. Considering the importance 
of the object, the smaUness of the sum is remarkable. It is, 
moreover, worthy of remark, that the town council at first pro-* 
posed only half, and that the citizens who had to pay it at once 
doubled the sum. But differences of opinion now showed them- 
selves in this, and subsequently in other matters, causing the 
most disastrous results: they were immediately perceived, but 
could not be checked. The old constituted authorities were so di- 
latory in reforming the abuses of all sorts, that the most pre- 
cious time was lost, and nothing was done. Delays occurred, 
difficulties were discovered, objections found, where business, if 
rightly treated, would have done itself. Tettenborn, at a great 
sacrifice of time and labour, had to direct every thing himself : 
he was obliged to enter into the most trifling details, and, in the 
end, he had to nse his authority to insure things being done at 
all. Instead of making alliances at once with England, Den-» 
mark, and Prussia, it was only aft^ long delays that the s^iate 
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even- tiiought of sending delegates to the Emperor Alexander^! 

The senate was altogether unequal to v. liat was required of it, 
and the energies of the people were wasted for want of union. 
A delay o£ six months might have given the senate time to com- 
bine the resources of the dty into a well-organised and effective 
whole % but this time was not granted to the people of Hamburg. 

To return to matters which occupied men^s thoughts and minds 
in Hamburg. In spite of ail obstacles, the raising of the Han- 
seatic Legion continued. The cannon taken from the enemji 
together with some which originally belonged to the town, 
suggested the formation of a division of artillery^ to be incor* 
porated with the Legion. They sent to England for such arms 
as were wanting; gun carriages and powder waggons were 
luillt, a laboratory was established, liorses were collected, all 
sorts of arms were made and furbished up, and other materials of 
war procured as rapidly as possible. This town, so rich in other 
resources, had scarce any appliances for war : much that wad 
wanted had to be brought, under great difficulties, from the 
Danish provinces : the total ignorance of its citizens as to mi- 
litary affairs threw innimierable obstacles in the way, which 
could only be removed by incessant attention and indefatigable 
self-devotion. Very few officers who had seen service, and no 
non-commissioned officers, could be found for the newly-raised 
troops, which therefore had to be taught the veiy elements of 
military tactics from books. Besides the Hanseatic Legion, a 
battalion of Lauenburgers was raised, but these men were mostly 
without arms : another battalion, formed chiefly of mvn from 
Bremen and Yerden, was in like manner raised in Stade, while 
Count Yon Kieimanse^e enlisted some Hanoverian chasseurs 
for the service of Hamburg. 

Meanwhile the insurrection had spread in Haarburg, Liine* 
burg, Studc, and along the whok" strip of country bordering 
the Elbe, and the people every Avhere demanded and obtained 
from Tettenborn arms, instructions, and assistance. Jbrcnch 
soldierSy douaniers, even gensd'armes and officers, were daily 
brought in as prisoners, and it was difficult to restrain the 
fury of the populace, more especially against the douaniers^ 
whom tliey pelted with stones and dirt. Bold fellows came from 
Zollenspieker, from the Billwiirder, from Ochs6nwarder> and 
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the Vierlander, ofierin^ to raise the landsturm or militia, and 
received Tettenborn's authority and advice for so doing. Bvea 
in these prorincea the weakness and inefficienrj of the autho- 
rities thieir manj difficulties in the way irliich could not be 
sumoimted withcnt the exeieise of occasional seyerity; The 
old officials, most of whom had contioraed to act under tlie 
French government, again resumed their duties ; and did not 
always, with the change of the office, change the opinions which 
a foreign rule had instilled into them : many were the claims 
which had to be adjusted* The Knssian general had to give 
bis attention to suljecta connected with commerce and 
navigation, altbongb these were matters- pnielj within the com- 
petencc of the municipality. 

The .seizure of Freneii property, and the strict watch 
which it was necessary to keep upon the numerous French 
£unilie3 living in and near Hambui^ gave Tettenborn mndi 
trouble: some of these had been long settled there; bnt a 
mixed rabble from all conntries^ who had fonnd their way into 
Hamburg during the French occupation, had lately joined them. 
To turn them out would have required considered )1<' time, 
especially as the population of Hamburg is mucli mixed, and it 
is extremely difficult at any time to keep a sharp look ont upon 
all parts <^ the town. Moreover the Hamburg govemmenf^ 
like most free states^ was very indifferent about the strangers 
in their town, and left all matters connected with the police 
entirely in the hands of the Russians. 

Meanwhile some English troops from Heligoland had taken 
possession of Cuxhayen, and the insurrection of the peasants 
near Bremerlehe was promoted by all tiie means in their power. 
Tettenborn immediatdy placed himself in communication with 
the officer commanding these troops, bnt learnt to his mortifica- 
tion that, a short time before, the store of arms at Heligoland 
had been reshipped to England. This was a misfortune which 
nothing could repair. Tettenborn, howeTer, determined to 
turn the connection with England to some account^ and sent a 
Russian officer, accompanied by a Don cossack, with despatches 
to the Prince Regent and the Bnssian ambassador in London, 
where the appearance of the first cossack who had ever been 
fcen in that city caused great amazement 
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The Danes, from their proximity, were naturally the object 
of much attention to the Russians, and to the people of Ham- 
buzg. In spite of its adoption of the policy of liussia and 
P^ssia, Denmark bad two great difficulties to contend with : 
tiie Bassiaiui were allied to the English and to the Swedes; the 
Danes hated the former for llie injuries Ihey had lately mflicted 
on T)enmark, and the latter for the views they were sup-< 
posed to have upon Norway. The navigation of the Elbe could 
not be obtained without the consent of the Danes, and yet it 
was essential that English ships should have free access to 
Hamburg* The boundary between the Hamboig fmdthe Danish 
terrxtories existed only in naaie, and the comnnim^^ 
Altona and Hamburg was constant* 

• All these manifuhl duties and endless details rested entirely 
upon Tettenbom : he had to unite military with diplomatic 
talents, to attend to business of different sorts^ to reooncile the 
pr^udioes of various races and govemmentB^ to decide upon poli** 
tical and commercial matters, to tempLr the immoderate ceal 
as wdl as to roosethe sluggishness of the authorities, to give au» 
diences, to listen to consultations, to make reports, in short to be 
constantly occupied in one way or another. His officers in 
head-quarters were at work from early dawn till late at night} 
he himself gave the example of untiring sesl and incessant 
exertion. He had the art to see and seise upon material points 
with unerring judgment, to make a good use of accidents, to 
overcome obstacles, or even to turn them to advantage : with 
the most mature consideration few could devise better schemes 
than Tettenbom on the impulse of the moment. 

* A great number of distinguished officers had collected round 
Tettenbom, drawn towards him partly by his character and the 
fame attached to his name, partly by the cause which he had 
undertaken. All this called to mind old times, w hen troops 
followed their leader more from atiection than from dis- 
cipline. Besides the Bussian officers who more immediately 
b^onged to his littie army or to his staff, there were many, 
others who had obtained leaye from their superiors to fight 
under his banner. Men of noble family came i'rum Russia, 
Austria, Oldenburg, Hanover, from Mecklenburg and from 
the neighbouring districts; but the Russians were the most 
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DomeTous. Albei*t de Stael, a lieutenant in a Swedish regiment 

of hussars, had been sent on special service to Hamburg, and 
obtained permission to remain some time with Tettenbom* 
Iklany of these volunteers had commissions given them in th© 
newlj raised troops^ but the greater number of their officers 
were taken from among the inhabitants themselveB. This nu*> 
merous and brilHant companj was dailj increased by the vhits 
of officers, who, belonging to other detadiments, stopped awhile 
ivith Tettenborn, to take part in the battles and expeditions. 

The variety and quantity of business to be got through required 
more hands than could be found, espedaliy where so many were 
wantidd for active service. In thisy howeveri the cossacks left little 
to be done^ and gave the newly-raised troops sufficient time to 
learn their trade. For the various and heavy duties of govern* 
ment, for the constantly recurring negociations and delibera- 
tions, for the obtaining supplies, for calculating tlie advantages 
or disadvantages arising irom ever- varying circumstances — for 
all these labours there were but few men left» Unfortunately 
many duties requiring the supervision and watch of the higher 
authorities were left to the discretion of subordinates, and errors 
were frequently committed, which were not discovered until it 
was too late to remedy them: all this Tettenborn had to learn 
by bitter experience. 

The same things occurred in Liibeck as in Hamburg, except- 
ing that the change was made more quietly from the population 
bdngsmaller and less crowded together* The spirit of order and 
the intelligence of the inhabitants of Liibeck appeared even in 
the troops wliicli this town contributed to the Hanseatic Legion; 
the men were superior in manner and bearing to those of Ham- 
burg. The numbers who offisred to serve proved the spirit which 
prevailed in Liibeck* The zeal for the good cause was not only 
shown in the amount but in the nature of the oontribulaons 
which poured in from all sides to assist in procuring arms : the 
women zealously co-operated by offering their last remaining 
jewels, which indeed could never adorn them so well as the 
noble sentiments which they now displayed. 

Meanwhile Tettenborn had sent one half of his cavalry across 
the Elbe on the road towards Bremen. The French general 
Horandy who had needlessly drawn back his troops as far us the 
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Weser, now seemed inclined to retrieve his error, and advanced, 
most probably in obedience to liiorher instructions, towards the 
£ibe : he even hinted that he intended again to occupy Ilambuig, 
The Cossacks hovered about the closed ranks of the infantrji 
^ying them plenty of occapation and annoyanc^ without, 
however, stopping their march* As the enemy advanced the 
Cossacks gave way, and the French re-entered the districts which 
had taken arms against them. The news of the approach of 
the French excited the greatest consternation and anxiety in 
Hamburg ; those who escaped from the left bank of the Elbe 
brought dismay and terror with them. All men had given them- 
aelves up too completely to the intoxication of happiness not to 
he utterly unprepared for a change so sudden as this : they were 
so overwhelmed by it that it Avas necessary, in order to cahu 
their fears, to say some a\ ords of comfort, if they could be 
uttered with any show of truth, Tettenborn, therefore, issued a 
proclamation on the 27th of March, in which he declared that 
the tocsin was sounded in all directions, that the peasantry 
were up in arms, led by officers and supported by 600 cos* 
sacks, and that lie would answer for their success. He urged 
the men of Hamburg not to fear 20,000 of the enemy, much 
less the few hundreds without cavalry, who would soon be sur- 
rounded and cut to pieces. He further told them that the 
enemy was not in a condition to undertake any enterprise : on 
the contrary, that the Russian generals Tschemyscheff, Ben- 
kendorff, and Domberg, had already crossed the Elbe on the 
23d, had driven back all the enemy's outposti^, and had ad- 
vanced their own as far as Salzwedel. 

Kever was an assurance of this sort so brilliantly veri- 
lied. People were quite willing to hope, but no one expected 
the fulfilment of these promises. When it was know^ii tluit a 
good many Saxon troops wore in ^^lorand's army, Tettenborn 
published an address to them, calling upon them to leave the 
enemy. He told them that they were deceived and betrayed, 
that they were surrounded by thousands of cossacks and chas- 
seurs, and that the peasants were every where up in arms : 
moreover, that the Russian andPrussian army was advancing upon 
their country; that DaA'oust had blown up their beautiful bridge 
in Dresden, to revenge a few stones thrown against General 
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Begnier's windows^ and a few threats uttered against some 
insolent fVenchmen. He aided hj telling tliem that every one 
liken wilii arms in his hands would be sent into Siberia, iriiile 

those who left the enemy ^voulfl be treated as brothers. 

But before Tettenborn could Ibrm the citizens of Hamburg 
into a burgher guard, the enemj met with a sudden reverse. 
The EDglish-HanoYerian general D6mbefg» at the head of a 
body of 2000 Russians and Prusdans, had crossed the Elbe at 
Werben on the 14th of March, but had been forced, by the 
superior numb. rs of the enemy, to retreat to the ric^ht bank of 
the river. Meanwhile General Morand had advanced with 3000 
men and eleven guns to Liinebiirg, whence the inhabitants, 
with the assistance of fifty Cossacks, had shortfy before driven 
out a ¥Vench squadron which had attempted to take possession 
of the town. A hard i'ule seemed to await the unfortunate 
city, and no help appeared at hand. The French had scarce 
entered the town before they singled out their victims, who 
were to be shot in the forenoon of the 2d of April. But 
Gfeneral Domberg had meanwhile formed a junction with 
TschernysehcfF and Benkcndorf, recrossed the Elbe, and ad- 
vanced straight upon Liineburg. Tliey entered the town just 
in time to hinder the enemy's intentions, and proceeded to 
attack them with vigour. The French defended themselves 
bravely, but when General Morand was mortally wounded, and 
no way of escape was left, the enemy laid down their arms. 
Tettenborn had meanwhile sent a body of 600 cossacks to the 
rear of the French, thus cutting off their retreat in that direc- 
tion. A more complete victory, and a more brilliant afifair, can 
scarcely be conceived. The troops showed the g^test courage, 
and had not only beaten but destroyed an enemy superior in 
numbers, and in a strong position. The inhabitants had borne 
a share in the engagement, and had cut down several French- 
men. The intrepidity of a Liineburg girl, Johanna Stegen, 
was much admired : during the heaviest fire she carried powder 
and shot to the Prussian chasseurs. 

Dornberg's victory at Luneburg caused the greatest joy in 
Hamburg : even the most faint-hearted were reassured, and 
inspired with fresh zeal for the affairs of their country. This 
event gave an impulse to every thing which had been kept in 
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n State of suspeiiBe and uncertainly. The two delates nov 
(Berionslj thought of starting on their jonme^ to see the Emperor 
Alexander. 

Nevertheless, this failure of the French in their attempt to 
£x themselves ^rmly in the district of the Lower Elbe caused 
Tettenborn to fear that th^ might try again, and meet with 
better suooess. Moreover, the progress of the war in Saxony 
no longer afforded those brilliant hopes, which had been 
cherished, of soon seeing Germany free as far as tlic Rhine. 
Hamburg was thus exposed to considerable dansrer, and it be- 
came necessary to strain every nerve to maintain a conquest which 
the Cossacks had so brilliantly achieved. But no reinforcements 
conld be obtained from Saxony; and Tettenborn was obliged 
to fall back npon those resources which he had himself called 
into existence. Besides the 500 Mecklenburg grenadiers whom 
he had procured by his own personal influence from the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, a body of 200 Russians was sent to join him. 
Of the Hanoverian troops who were being organised as speedily 
as possible under Tettenbom's inspection^ some were not yet fit 
for s^vice^ while others had already gone to the Mb^ where they 
were destined to form a special division of the northern army, 
under tlie command of General Count Von Walmoden. These 
consideratiuns induced Tettenborn to redouble his activity, so as 
to get the Hanseatic troops ready to take the field* A citizen 
of Hamburg had at his own expense equipped a squadron 
chi^y composed of butchers^ i^prentices» he having once been 
a master butcher himself. As he was utterly unfit for the com* 
inand, some petty oilicc in the staff was given him, by which 
his vanity was more hurt than ii uttered. A battery of six 
pieces and another of horse artillery w ere organised by Captains 
Wertheim and Spooreman, but besides these two officers who 
served as Yolunteers not a third was to be found in all Hamburg 
fit for this duty ! It was equally difficult to procure artillerymen 
capable of serving the guns, as mere raw recruits would not do in 
tills as in otlier branches of the army. Nojirly every thing 
connected with this service was wanting, and had to be obtained 
elsewhere at great cost and trouble. Not only was there a de-> 
ficiency of muskets^ but eyen sabres and pistols were obtained 
with great difficulty. In the hurry the foot soldiers were at 
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first armed with pikes, and some squadrons of horse received 
lances, which they afterwards kept in preference to sabres. 

The burgher <4iiard, armed at ih<t chiefly with pikes and 
some few musketSj was constantly oxerrised, and trradually 
learned its business : whatever was ridiculous about it quickly 
disappeared before the serious nature of its purpose. Had 
there been but 1000 Prussians, or other experienced soldiers 
among them, the recruits, who required only instruction and 
example, Avould soon have been equal to old soldiers. But the 
troops which could serve as an example to the Hanseatic 
Legion and to the burgher guard were but lew, and were, 
moreover, generally employed elsewhere. 

General Morand's movement, which had ended in the defeat 
at Liineburg, was not so totally without plan as it would at ! 
first appear. It was subsequently proved that other troops were 
to have advanced simultaneously from the Elbe, and that Liine- 
burg was the point where they were to meet. General Mont- i 
brun entered Liineburg on the 4th April, with 4000 men, j 
Davoust was to follow with the main body, but instead of Ge* 
neral Morand they found traces of his defeat Dornbei^ had 
fallen back upon Boitzenberg in order to defend the passage of 
the Elbe, which he suspected the enemy would attempt. Ham- 
burg was again in danger : the city might be called unfortified 
in spite of its walls, as the breast-works and gates were de- 
stroyed^ and the bridges bricked up : there was no cannon, and 
the garrison consisted mainly of cavalry ; thus the inha1}itants 
were filled with alarm. Tettenborn immediately took such | 
measures as the circumstances seemed to require: the troops 
were got ready, the weak points guarded, and where the coun- 
try could -be flooded, every thing was prepared for laying it 
under water at a momenfs notice. Most fortunately also at 
this juncture some thousand muskets arrived from £ngland, 
which were immediately distributed among the troops. Mean- 
while, the Cossacks were frequently engaged in successful 
skirmishes, and prisoners and stragglers were constantly brought 
into Hambuii;. The enemy did not find it advisable to remain 
longer on the Elbe, when the communication in his rear was in 
danger of being interrupted every moment : they had General 
Moraiid'5 example before their eyes; they, therefore, quitted 
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the river. General Montbnin evacuated Liineburg on the 9th 
April, and Marshal Davoust, carefully destroying the bridges 
behind him, retired with all his troops behind the Aller, Tet- 
tenborn then sent the greater portion of the fiussian cay&hyi 
with two squadrons of Hanseatic horse, and two pieces of 
cannon towards th^ river, as far as the gates of Bremen. 

This alarm showed the importance of protecting Hamburg 
from a surprise, and it was resolved to put the town into a 
proper state of defence. The ezecotion of this project was not 
easy. Tettenbom directed Mbqot you Ffnel carefully to in* 
spect the place, and to fix upon the spots where works should 
be erected. The first hue of defence was the Elbe itself, with 
its several islands, from the Zolienspieker to Haarburg, But 
it was difficult with so few troops to defend every point, and it 
was feared that after repeated attacks the enemy might break 
through a line extending some fifteen or twenty miles. The 
whole country is a series of lowlands, protected against the 
water by dykes, and intersected by numerous ditches. The 
district called the Billwarder could be laid under water, and 
would form the second line of defence, in which the position 
at £iehbaum was of the utmost importance* However, the 
chief point was the defence of the town itself, by walls and 
outworks ; some of these were old, some were now added. 
The district of the Hammer Brook, which was completely 
flooded, rendered Hamburg inapproachable on that side as 
long as the bridge on the Bill was held, and here every pre- 
caution was taken* On every point which could be threat- 
ened outworks were thrown up, and a few guns planted, 
which, however insufficient, gave the place an appearance of 
defence. The main fortifications and the sally-ports were 
again surmounted with breast-works; outworks covered the 
approaches into the town, the drawbridges which had been 
bricked up were restored to their former condition, the earth 
was dug out and the moat deepened. Some forts were likewise 
raised on the so-called Fedde^ an island on the other side of 
the Grasbrook. 

All these works were carried on with untiring zeal to their 
final completion ; it was wonderful how so much could have 
been done in so short a time. The French themselves, un- 
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willing as they were to give the Russians credit for any thing, 
could not help openly praisinsf what had been effected. 

Meanwhile, in other branches of public business with which 
the Russian authorities were not so intimatelj connected^ and 
over which they could not therefore ezerdBe a whdeaome con-* 
trol» the want of activity, aeal and attention, produced positive 
oonfosion, and a remedy for this state of things was sought in 
vain. Everyone seemed perfectly aware of what was wantin^r, 
all recognised the error where it appeared, all were quite willing 
to asfflst^ but were prevented from coming publidj forward by 
the want of a leader* 

Meanwhile the Danes had made overtures to Tettenbom i 
and endeavoured to obtain the friendship of the Russians by 
courtesy. Tlie navigation of the Elbe was not only opened to 
Russians and Hamburgers, but even to the English. Ships 
sailed to England from Altona; the hostilities between Denmark 
andEngland seemed forgotten. Even later, when UieElbe was 
no longer safe^ owing to the nnmber of the [French privateers, 
the letters for England were conveyed without obstruction 
through Holstein to the mouth of the Elbe. But the friendly 
disposition of the Danes was further shown by the announce- 
ment which the Danish colonel made to Tettenbom, that he 
was instructed to offer aU the troops under his command, when* 
ever the general wished for them, to garrison Hambmrg or 
Liibeck. 

The meaning of this last pn)|)('sal was shortly explained hj a 
letter of Prince Sergius Dolguruuky, who had been sent by the 
Emperor Alexander, on the 23d of March, to negotiate with 
the Danish cabinet. The emperor had given instructions to his 
minister to propose to Denmark ample compensation for the 
loss of Norway, which had been ceded by treaty to Sweden, on 
condition that Denmark should immediately renounce the 
French alliance, and join her forces to those of Russia and 
Prussia. The Danish court entered into this arrangement, and 
wished to secure the Hanse Towns as part of the indemnity. 
Brince Dolgorouky r^oiced at the speedy success of his mission,, 
and most desirous of at once giving the allies such an increase 
of forces, promi.-rcd the Danes the temporary occu]»cition of 
•Hamburg and Lubeck ; he urged Xettenborn to give the Danish 
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troops immediate possession of these two towns, and by tliis 
means to secure their immediate services against the French. 
Tettenbom, hj no means disposed to act in a hurry, refused 
to sanction a step which he ooold not approve, and sent a 
courier to head quarters to report the true poeitioii of afbirs. 
The Emperor Alexander praised Tettenboro*B correct views 
and prudent reserve, and ordered him to keep possession of 
both towns; adding, that Prince Dolgorouky, in his zeal, had 
exceeded his instructions. Tetteiiboru hereupon thanked the 
Danish commander with great politeness for his ofier, stating 
that he would .avail himself of it whenever circumstances 
should require it. 

While aU this was going on, after a long and most disad- 
vantageous cessation of hostilities, there were symptoins on the ^ 
Upper Elbe of great disquiet ; every thing indicated a decisive 
advance of the army. The Swedes stiU held back, the Danes 
stood ready» but neither seemed likely to take any share in the 
campaign. The troops of the northern allies appeared to be a 
superfluous addition to the already sufficient garrison of Ham- 
burg ; the in?«nrrection in the provinces beyond the Ell}e pro- 
mised plenty of materials for new armies, and rapid progress 
was made in raising recruits in Mecklenburg, Hamburgh and 
Lilbeck. These and other like considerations may have been 
the reason why it was not considered necessary to send 
more troops to the Lower Elbe. On the otht r hand, Count 
Waiimoden entered Ilambursr on the 17th of April, with the 
intention of taking the command of one division of the northern 
aiiied army ; but as he found no troops save the few divisions 
of TettenbOTUy Bomberg, andBenkendorf, and the newly-orga* 
nised, half-armed, and untried recruits, who could be of little 
use without an admixture of old soldiers, he had no desire to 
interfere, and allowed Tettenbom to manage matters in Ham- 
burg as before* Wallmoden proceeded tirst to Lauenburg^ and 
then further up the £lbe» whence he afterwards made some 
successful expeditions against G^eral Sebastiani and Marshal 
Davoust. 

Tettf I il)()rn seldom missed inspecting the Hanseatic Legion, or 
the Burgiicr Guard, and daily visited tlie fortifications ;. but 
these duties by no means made him lose sight of the enemy^ and 
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he sent a strong body of cavalry, with two pieces of artilleiyy 
towards the Weser* General Yandamme had been despatched 
by Napoleon to Bremen, where the appearance of Russian 

and llanseatic troops before the gates of the town enrajred 
him ; but as he had little or no cavalry he could do nothing. 
The skirmii^hes generally ended to the advantage of the Russians^ 
and prisoners were dailj brought into Hamburg from these 
quarters. Tettenbom looked forward with impatience to the 
day when he could lead the newly-raised troops to the relief of 
Bremen, which had suffered so much f ruiii the enemy's hands, 
and restore it to the condition of a Ilanse town. 

Tettenbom had laboured incessantly and vigourously at the 
formation of these troops. In the hope of speedily seeing them 
in a condition to be at once led against the enemy, the colours^ 
which had been worked by the fair hands of noble maidens of 
Hamburg, were ordered to be solemnly presented to the troc>ps 
on the 21st of April, in the church of St. Michael. The worthy 
senior preacher of Hamburg, Dr.Rambach, conducted the 
ceremony in the presence of Wallmoden^ Tettenbom, the 
senate, and a large though chosen assembly $ all tiie troops in 
Hamburg were drawn out on parade, and the general feeling 
of patriotism was increased and strengthened by the pious 
impression produced by liie lioly bervices of the church. 

Yandamme, meanwhile, suspecting that the liussians had no 
infantry, from their not following up their advantages, deter** 
mined no longer to submit to the disgrace of being pent up in 
Bremen by a horde of cossacks. He advanced on the 22d 
of April against Ottersberg, with 3000 infantry and six ^runs, 
and drove back the advanced posts upon the main body at 
Bothenburg: the cossacks could make no impression on the 
dense masses of infantry ; and although they hovered round 
and harassed them, they could not prevent their advance. 
But scarcely had Benkendorf rallied the troops, which had been 
driven back upon Rothenburg, when he fell with impetuosity 
upon the advancing French at the head of his whole cavalry 
and a few pieces of artillery, put the enemy to f^iprht^ and 
pursued them without intermission to the gates of Bremen. 
The fire of his guns was directed against the retreating French, 
killing and wounding above 300 men, while &e coBSaefcs took 
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above 100 prisonersi and all the baggage which had aocom<«^ 

panicd the expedition^ 

i iiis check, liuwcver, did not prevent the enemy^ confident 
of their great superioty in infantry and artillery, from making 
80 decisive a movement as to compel the Rii^sinns to retire 
altogether from the left bank, of the £lbe« The latter, fortu** 
nately, had timely notice of the intentions of the French. The 
Hanoverian post-master at Soltau had killed a French courier, 
who gave himself out as the bearer of important despatches, and 
sent the papers to Tettenborn at Hamburg. From these it ap- 
peared that the enemy meditated a repetition, only with a larger 
number of troops, of the attack which had formerly failed owing 
to Morand's discomfiture at Luneburg. Marslud Davoust ad«* 
vanced with 12,000 from the Weser on Lfmebui^, while General 
Sebastiani marched with 8000 men from his position halfway 
down the Elbe, towards Giffhorn. The whole of the allied forces 
in this district were not equal to one of these French divisions^ 
still less would they be able to compete with the enemy when they 
had efiected their junction ; the Russian cavalry were therefore 
obliged immediately to fall back from the Weser upon the right 
bank of the Elbe, if they wished to escape being cut oflT. To 
prevent the enemy from attempting to follow, all the boats were 
brought over to the right bank of the Elbe or destroyed. 
The islands and fords were closely watched, and here and there 
protected by cannon* 

Marshal Davoust had now joined his forces with those of 
General Sebastiani, and tiit'v both remained for some time, unde- 
termined what to do, in tiie neighbourhood of Haarburg and 
XfQneburg. But as they did not venture to pass the Elbe, no- 
thing further remained for General Sebastiani to do but to 
return with his troops to Magdebui^, while Marshal Davoust 
retained possession of Luneburg and Winsen^ watching and 
threatening the principal passages over the Elbe. He likewise 
sent strong detachments to Stade and Cuxhaven, so as to se- 
cure these two places, whereupon the English retired on board 
an English man-of-war which waa lying oS Cuxhaven. 

From this time Hamburg was exposed to terrible trials^ and 
Its destruction became daily more imminent* The French 
were so superior in numbers that it was impossible to carry 
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on a suceeBsful defence by. meaoB of attacking parties ; the be- 
sieged weie doomed for a long time meidy to measure their 
movements and proceedings hj those of the enemy. 

The French advanced towards the Elbe with great cau- 
tion : several days passed before Davoust ventured to remove 
his head-quarters from Winsen to Uaarburg. Tettenbom had 
carefully removed from the opposite side of the Mbe all possible 
means of transporti in order to throw all the difficulties he 
could in tfaeur way; but the wide district from Cuxhaven to 
Ilaarbui'Er, with all its islands, rivers, and creeks, had not un- 
dergone so vigilant a search but that some vessels escaped de- 
tection, or were perhaps conveyed back to the other side 
of the river. Mofeover, it was almost impossible to ensure 
obedience in a district of which every inhabitant is by 
nature a sailor, and even the daUy necessaries of life are con- 
veyed by the peasantry to market in boats. In most places 
the Russians could merely give the orders, without being able 
to spare men to see them carried into execution ; and a large 
portion of the coast^— the whole length of Holstein, belonging 
to Denmark, — was not bound to obey the Bussian commander. 
Notwithstanding this, the French at first found great difficully 
in obtaining any boats, and when they had succeeded in getting 
togctlier a few, they saw them carried off by a detachment of 
Meckleuburgers despatched for the purpose by Tettenborn. 
However this did not deter them from procuring others ; and 
from the zeal with which they transported them in carts from 
the interior it was easy to judge how much in earnest they 
were. They had seized a ccrtuiu number ui" boats from the 
Kste, and had pressed the peasantry of the surrounding country 
into their service to convey these boats to Hanrburg. During 
the night of the 5th of May about 100 Mecklenburgers 
effected a landing in spite of the fire of the French, and put 
them to flight with the loss of several killed and wounded. 
The people whom the French had pressed into their service 
were set at liberty and allowed to return to their homes, but 
the vessels were taken away. A schipper, who had a French- 
man on board to superintend his going to Haarburg, shut him 
in the cabin while he was sea-sicky and said that^ as the French 
talked of going to Hamburg, he would take his passenger 
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there at once. At length, after endless trouble and repeated 
annoyances, the enemy got together a few vessels ; and as these 
WBte not enougliy they constracted a certain number of rafts 
10 nsmst in isani^rting the troops over to the other side. 
Marshal Bayoust how returned to BremeOy kavihg the numage* 
ment of the affair to Vandamme. 

• Tettenborn's task was to defend Hamburg to the last ex- 
tremity ; the importance of tiie town, duty towards the inhabi- 
tatatSy .and the ord^ from head-quarters left him no eboicey as 
long as therams anj chance of holding out Tettenhom now 
tent the ^ealdr jportion of the cayalrj omt of the town» wh^re 
they were only in the way, and distributed the infantry, consist* 
ing of about 3300, in various positions about the island of 
Wilhelmsburg, the Ochsenwarder, the ZoUenspieker, and the 
fiooper jfortress. .There were only about 3000 of the burgher 
gnaid out of the nn^ninal 7200 who could be iurhed out properly 
ariiied. Of the heayy cannon ^Hbich still ranained in the ar<> 
senal, two foar-and-1?irenty-pounder8 Were mounted on gun 
carriages ; (me was pbirited at the ZoUenspieker, the other on the 
extremity of the island of Wilheiinsburg looking towards Haar- 
burg : at each of these places were likewise planted two ^nnaUer 
cannons siiid • howitner. Sereml.Tesseb were armed and 
«iaimed:«s ^edHyas possible r a cutter with si^smaUguns 
lay off Haarburg, another vessel of the same fbrce off the 

ZoUenspieker, and the llaai burg yacht, carrying eight guns, 
lay m the harbour. The men on board these vessels knew as 
little of the duties in, a Aressel of war as their conunandersi and 
this drcumstance lessened their value in a service where more 
than any other skill, end judjpaent are necessary to render 
courage avsHaUe. Meanwhile OTcry thing was prepared to 
£ood the country when required, and the fortifications were 
vigorously continued ; Tettenborn also sent reports of the straits 
in which Hamburg was placed to Walimoden, to the imperial 
head-quarters, to London, and to Stralsund, where the Crown 
Prince of Sweden was hourly expected* The troops of the latto 
power were abready in Meoklenbuzg^ and were almost equal in 
number to the French. From England they expected a fieet 
of guii-buats which Tettenborn had eaiue;5tly demanded, as 
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necessary to ensure the command of the Elbe and its many 
islands. 

Every movement of the Freneh army was waAched from the 

top of St. ^lichael's tower ; their drilling, and all their prepa- 
rations were observed ; even the number of ennnon counted 
before they were conveyed to the batteries. Tettenborn thought 
that he could impede their labour by feigned attacks : he dis- 
turbed them at drill by occasionally throwing a few four-and* 
twenty-pounders into their camp, or sending out small detadi« 
ments to alarm them on the other side ot" the Elbe. 

The chances of war, however, soon outweifrhed these small 
advantages witii reverses which no care or prudence could alto- 
gether prevent. By an unlucky accident, the cutter which lay 
off Haarburg was lost ; during the ebb tide she grounded, and 
a party of French crept up the ves8el*s sides, overpowered the 
watch, and took the ship's company prisoners. To prevent the 
vessel from being of any use to the French, Avho immediately 
manned and attempted to get her afloat, the garrison at 
Wilhelmsburg knocked her to pieces with their four-and-twenty* 
pounders. The greater part of the crew were either killed or 
wounded, and their groans were distinctly heard. 

Hamburg was now in a very dangerous position. The 
number of the French troops daily increased, and with their 
number, their boldness. They were for the most part untried 
new soldiers^ but unfortunately the troops to whom the defence 
of Hamburg was entrusted were in the same predicament : the 
French, moreover, had the advantajic of numbers, and of 
being the attacking party. The inhabitants of HarnburLS who 
instead of the pleasures and enjoyments of freedom had only its 
labours and tribulations^ nevertheless gtill showed ccmsidenible 
aseaL But the most dear-sighted had their doubts aa to the 
issue, and thought escape hopeless : the women and children 
began to leave the town, and the merchant-vessels went to 
Altona for safety. Trade was entirely at a stand-still ; no one 
thought of any thing save arms and war; the lower classes 
especially were most aealoiis and active^ and determined to 
resist to the utmost. 

The confidence of the more intelligent sunk still lower when 
the slow advance of the allied army was announced : we first 
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Jieaxd that a deq^erate battle had been fought^ and then that 
the allies had retreated. The enemy, who had been driven 

back upon Bremen, ap^ain appeared in sight of Hamburg, 
whicli, in connexion with these reports, had a most depressing 
effect upoa men's miuds. It was known that Kussia and 
Prussia were in active negotiation with Austria, and hopea 
were entertained that the alliance against Napoleon would be 
strengthened by the junction of this power. But the incessant 
delays tried men's patience: negotiations were endlessly pro- 
tracted ; those in command of the army — able as they were — 
seemed to pursue that system of delays wiiich had so often 
ruined former enterprises. Hi-disposed people attempted 
even to throw suspicion on the intentions of the allies : the 
negotiations of Prince Dolgorouky at Copenhagen were can- 
vassed, and there were not wanting some who maintained that 
Hamburg and Liibeck were actually given up to the Danes. 
These doubts and suspicions had a most mischievous effect in. 
Hamburg : the former zeal was replaced by timid reserve ; nay, 
many even endeavoured to make terms for themselves with 
the enemy. Most of the inhabitants, however, had gone too 
£ir to do this with any hope of success. 

Tettenborn was exceedingly hampered by all these matters. 
The allies, moved by mature consideration, and inflnenced 
by the negotiations witli Austria, had agreed among them- 
selves no longer to excite insurrections and popular movements 
in- Germany, but in future only to call forth the seal and 
strength of the people on the advance of the allied army, 
and under the control of government. On this principle no 
attempt was made to excite the population in the districts to 
the rear of the French army, where, though deprived of 
regular troops, the people were quite ready to rise against the 
JVench : on the contrary, their ready ardour waa damped. 
But to announce this openly was almost impossible, especially 
as the French had the gr^itest dread of these popular insure 
rections : indeed, it was chicliy by this means that Hamburg 
still maintained its independence. As Tettenborn could seldom 
;give the people of Hamburg certain and encouraging news, as he 
was not auUiorised to rouse their seal, and had no wish to 
•deceive them, he was forced, at a time when they most wanted 
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«acli enobiiragement) to be dparing with his procUumilioiiff ani 
addresses. 

In this posture of affairs the town was suddenly alamed 
by hearing that the enemy had effected a lauding at Wilhelms- 
burg, and was in full advance upon Hamhtirg, driving our 
flcnttered troops before him. The island of Wilhelmsburg is 
▼erj flu^ and so cut up by ditches that troops and srtilleiy 
^nld only move along the dykes wbicli, rimning in yarions 
directions, protect the land llrom the sea ; in bad w^ealher 
the dykes even arc impassable. Owing to this, Tetten- 
born had always considered this southern point of the i.^land 
as quite untenable in the event of an attack, its 
distance from any position whence it could be suooouredi 
But as he had be^ iotcbd. to ^ant sonie artillery ihere^ so as 
to command Haarburg and the Elbe, he had ordered the 
artillerymen, in the event of their being unable to save 
their guns, to spike them on the spot. Th^ northern part of 
the island and the so-called Feddel were the easiest to defend, 
and there several worics had been erected. During the night 
of the 8th of May, General Yandamme^ nnder coyer of the dark- 
ness, had, by means of rafts, tran^Kirted a strong detachment 
to the island of Wilhelmsburg : moreover, he had collected 
about ooOO men at Haarburg. Under these circumstances Count 
von Kielmansegge, who had the command of the island, drew 
back his advanced posts, and determined to concentrate his 
forces for the defence of the FeddeL Bat the enemy had 
unluckily surprised the outposts, and had thus been able to 
advance before w^ wer^ even awai« of their landing. The 
disorder produced among the raw troops, who ran awaj, after 
'firing a fp\v shots, might have entailed the loss of the whole 
island ; the exertions of a few able olhcers were for a long 
tame vain, and in the uoise and turmoil the Feddel itself was 
near fiilHng into ike eD/emfs haj^ds. l%e Ftmokf however, 
^d not ventore to advance so rigidly ; and on-being vigorously 
attacked by some reinforcements sent by Tettenbom, they fell 
back, setting fire to several houses and a mill to clover their 
retreat. The French were then pursued until they got under 
the protection of their gUn^ and in a short tinw' the whole 
iskuii, exo^ the eouthenl pointy whiehrwHs-expeaed to tMr 
^re, wasdearedof them. * 
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The French, at the sarne time, made an attempt upon the 
Ochseuwiirdery and spread their forces in all directions, after 
mv^vpcfwenog the 600 men pla€^ to defend tkat poation ; bat 
ftfiraud of ;bemg' cut off in their turny thej did not make a long 
midtiince egftinst ithe troops sent to attadL them» and retreated 
with a loss of 200 men. 

: Both these skirmislH s had ended in our farotir, but success 
could not blind either the inhabitants of Hambur":, or Tetten-* 
boacn and his officers, to the weakness and diflcultj of theiir 
positibik Neither oould this be kept altogether from ti^ enem^a 
knowledge ; and the fV^ch could x^peait the altempt a hm* 
dred times without much disadvantage ; it only cost thciii a 
few men, of whom they had a superfluity, m Kile on the aide of 
the liussians, even victory was fatal by diminishing the small 
number of their troops, and one failure at the ZoUenspieki^f 
tiier Oehsenwfurder^ or the Wilhehaahnrg^ would aA onee en«9 
danger the safety <^ the town. TettenboHi annonneed thia 
state of affairs in all places whence he expected to receive 
reinforcements and support, while at the same time he made 
the most of the materials in his own hands. ' 

Every thin<^ had remained perfectly quiet during the fo!re»> 
noon of the 10th of May, when suddenly an alarming Mpoirk 
arose about mid-day thai some 7000 Frenchmen bad estaUisbed 
themselves in the Billwarder, and were then advancing upon 
the gate called tiie Steinthor. The driuiis beat an alarm in 
every street, the tocsin sounded, cavalry dashed here and there^, 
all seized their arms, while crowds q£ fugitives, with women 
And children, bag and baggage, poured out of the gate on tlie 
road towards Altona, whioh was considered the nearest plaoe of 
safety. The burgher guard assemUed dn parade in greater 
numbers tliau at any time when they had been summoned for 
drill. The peaceable, commercial, and luxurious town of 
Hamburg seemed aow to have nothing but steel instead of 
goid. When all were ready to march against the enemy, it 
was discovered that the noise only aroee from a dight skiv^ 
miah, in which a few shots had been CKchanged, and Ant nol 
a Frenchman was to be found on the Hamburg side of the 
Elbe. Meanwhile Tettenborn had ridden to the so-called 

Letzep MM&Tp whidbi i^eemed the point most threatened, and 
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miide nil ill raniremente necessary to meet the coming danf]^er ; 
but every thini:: remained perfectly quiet. The Danes, al- 
though tlieir zeal had cooled in the meanwhile, and they were 
aware that some change had taken place in the viewa <k tiidr 
court, had as yet receiTed no poettiTe coiimter orders^ and were | 
bound by former piomisee td assiat in the defence of Hiun* i 
burg. Tettenborn, fully aware of the insuflSciency of his | 
own means, and without hope of obtaining succours from 
any other quarter, was compelled by this tumult to demand 
aBsietance of the Danes, which he would only have done in the 
utmost need» from fear of not being able to get rid of his new 
allies when once they had entered the town. Tettenborn com« | 
menced the negotiation with Lieutenant-Colonel von Hufl&ier, ' 
the commandant at Altona, and with Greneral von Wegener, ' 
who command(>d '6000 men in the district of Schifi*beck, and sue** 
ceeded so well in spite of manifold difficulties, that Greneral von 
Wegener entered Hamburg in the evening, and promised to 
afford all that Tettenborn required 

On the following day, the 11th of May, every thing remained 
perfectly quiet. Lieutenant-Culonel Revest, one of Greneral j 
Yandamme's staff, came with proposals from the French autho- 
rities, and was met by two Bussian officers at the entrance of 
the harbour, whence they accompanied him to the Banmhans. 
Bis request to see Tettenborn was at once refused, and he was 
forced to content himself with delivering a letter from Greneral 
Vandnninie, and sayinp: what he had to say to the two officers. 
He began with tiie most pompous mention of the victory which 
Napoleon had gained at Liitzen, and ended with the demand 
that the Russians should give up possession of Hamburg, so 
as not to e:q^0Be this important town to destruction. Tetten* 
bom found the letter after returning from a round of inspection, 
and refused to see the Frendi officer, but returned an answer 
to the letter which he had brought. The people were rejoiced 
that Tettenborn would not give him an audience; and although 
the olvject ^of his mission was not known, it was currently 
reported that his demands had been bluntly refused* 

On the 11th the Danes actually entered Hamburg, to the 
unspeakable delight of the inhabitants, who now thought them- 
selves safe £rom harm. The citizens were most zealous in thein 
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attentions to the Danes ; but that they were biyoaacking» diey 
seemed like gnests invited to be made mnch ofj with such pro^ 
fadon were they served with the best of every thin^. They 
now came as friends in need ready to help ; and indeed the 
troops had no otlier wish than at once to come to blows with 
those to whom they had been so long united by an odious 
alliance^ which forced them to restrain in public the hatred 
they cherished in secret. 

General Yandamme now attacked our troops on the Wilhehns** 
burg, who could not maintain their position a quarter of an hour 
against the overwhelming force of the enemy, and retreated 
towards tlie FeddeL A gun had been placed on the dyke, but 
it could not be employed against the enemy, as our own men 
were in the way. The Danes were accused of having been the 
first to fly : Tettenbom had intentionally placed them in the 
front of the attack. The Hanseatic troops were the last to 
leave the field, and consequently lost most men, timong them 
their leader, who with a number of others could not be 
received on board the vessel, and was taken prisoner* The 
Danes and the burgher guard lost several men ; the Danes who 
were taken prisoners were sent back by General Yandamme, 
with the deckration that France Ivas not at war with Denmark. 
The guns which were lost were uf no value. 

Meanwhile the second Hanseatic battalion had crone over 
from the Ochsenwarder to the island of Wilhelmsburg, in order 
to attack the French in the rear : this was at first attended 
ivith some success ; but the enemy, reinforced by a brigade, 
advanced in large numbers upon the Hanseatic troops, forcing 
them to retreat, which they did in good order for about four 
miles, to their landing ])lace, where some made prood their retreat 
in boats ; but the remaining troops, with the water behind them 
and the enemy in front and on both sides, were forced to sur« 
render when they had shot away all their powder. 

The unfavourable termination of these skirmishes cannot be 
wondered at, considering the superior number of the enemy. 
And yet it was the merest accident — for accidents play so 
important a part in war — that the day did not end to the 
disadvantage of the French. 

As the enemy was new in possession of the whole island of 
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Wilhclmghurg, and of the adjoining Feddel, he eonM from 
hk uw pontioQ thiow flhellB and bombs intb tlM town* and tbk 
pi:odueedfM>a0identbl6fJayriiu T]ietwo]%maMticl»tteUoos-w«re 
nearly destroyed, the small Teamaiit of them was icattered and 

exhausted. This failure produced general sadness : the citizens 
had fits of excitement, in which they were eairer to recapture the 
Feddel aad the Wilhelmsburg, bat with their utter igaarance 
of military affain^ a thousand cares aad aazietteS'tonBeiited 
tbeoi* On all sides dan^eroiifl and ia^iortaiit posts iiad to 
be maiatainecl) ior which we had not snffi^enttimps, nor coiM 
we depend on those we had. The smallest success of the enemy 
might now decide the fate of the war. The regular troops 
defended the outworks, while the citizens kept the hanboiuv 
the galesy and the whole interior of the city*. Such was. the 
state of things a£tiet the un&rtnnate loss ihe island of 
Wilhelmsburg — it was not consolatory^ ndlther was it totally 
hopeless. • , * 

However, this state of things did not last long, and on the very 
12th May on wiiich the above-named skirmish took place Tetten- 
bom received the most disheartening information* The DaoLsh 
minifitery Count Joachim yonBemstorfl^not only was not received 
in Eoglanj» but had been abruptly ordered to retire^ find the 
English cabinet had declared that it would only negotiate with 
Denmark in conjunction with Sweden. The effect of such a 
proceeding was obvious ; Denmark would inevitably form aa 
alliance with France^ at any rate recal her troops fron^ Ham-r 
haxgH In fiye or six days the oavder might be ezpeeteid,i it)ir 
Count von Bemstorff had already reached Glitdistadty and 
on his way to Copenhagen. Tettenbcnrn's first care was to keep 
this news secret as long as possible, so as to keep the Danish 
troops in Hamburg until the last moment^ and to prevent the 
citizens £rom being utterly cast down : his nej;t object was to 
devise some means by which he could replace this ineyitabki 
lote« He sent the most pressing messages to Walhnoden 
and to head^qnarters, but owing to more urgent necessitiefr 
nearer home, the events at Hamburg were forgotten, and ^V^all- 
moden had received orders to direct liis whole attention to the 
Elbe, and to the country round Magdeburg* The Crown Princ^ 
-^^Ij^ Sweden hftd not yetisrrived, butwas eip^ted at.Stzidsnj|d; 
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nothing, therefore, remained but to obtain some ^Swedish U*oop0 
for tbe satety of Hamburg. 

Meanwhile the French were not backward in taking ad« 
^ntajge of tbmt fiQeoenes. After establiahi^og themselvee ^ 
Wilhelwbnrg, and thus approaching the^ town on thai aid^ 
th«^y mad^ an aAtempt npchi the ZoHenspieker, so as to cut 
off the only means of communication between yettenborn anj 
WaUmoden ; in this, liowever, they laiicd. 

The aUernations between despair and joy.caiu&ed by thes^ 
eveata kept ua in 4i atato of tmible atuipen^e* » The 
that was hanging . ovep. the town e3EpileA orexj one to iin«> 
naoal aetirity. The nmnher of men employed m repinring 
the fortifications was doubled and trebled j the burgher guai d 
pressed all ^viiom they met in the streets into this service ; no 
one was now seen giving about unarmed ; the gates were care^ 
foUy guarded»^ merj horse and cart retained for the use of the 
town, and no person allowed to leave Hamburg) so that none 
should ^cape tiieir sharo of worlu Those against whom there 
%vas a .sliadow uf sus})ici(in were seized and placed in the guard- 
liouse, which was b])cediiy filled with prisoners. The citizens 
did ail this of their own impulse and zeal^ which, to say the 
troth, was fireqnentty useless and mischieTons. It however, 
a remarkable fiic^ that although these masses of armed met^ 
taken too from all dasses of society, were kept under scarcdy 
atiy restraint ; no excesses of any kind were committed in 
fcpite of such strong temptations, and no case of di©orderly 
conduct occurred. The general, the greater part of his ofi^cert^ 
aU the regular troops, and most of the burgher guards were out^ 
aide the torn ; the senate and the authorities kept in the badt 
ground, and did no one thing out of their provinee, or made 
one suggestion during all these stormy days. What they ought 
to have done, among other things, supplying the troops with 
rations,' they shamefull7 neglected ; in many outposts the men 
tme foorHuid-twenty hours without food; that. too in a towiE 
which was amply supplied, io proportion to the small number 
St troops : nay, their own fettow-^dtiaenA^ who were expose to 
every sort of discomfort and privation at distant outpodts», were 
equally forgotten. 

' £arly M the morning of tibe 14^ Maj, the outposts imagiX)L^ 
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that t\my saw througli the haze large masses of infantry on the 
Feddel marching towards the shore to embark ; thej likewise 
thought that they could perceiTe cannon. The tocsin and the 
drnmB called the citlaens to amifl^ while the flight of defence* 
lees inhabitants to Altona and the eotmtry ronnd increased the 
general confusion. The batteries on the Grrasbrook kept up an 
incessant firing, and tlie terrible uiicertaintj, whether the enemy 
had already landed and was then actually advancincr, made tlie 
inhabitants quite desperate. The seFeraL military posts were 
more than ever filled with armed men, as even those who gene** 
rally avoided military service were now jn their places. When 
the hase dispersed, there was not an enemy to be seen on the 
Feddel; the French were lying quietly under cover of the dykes, 
and not a trace of a battery was discovered. Thus all lived 
in anxious suspense ; the slightest cause was su^ient to rouse 
them to violent excitement ; all clearly saw the approaching evil^ 
and the insuffidem^ of the means to meet it. 

The people of Hamburg still flattered themselves with the 
hope that the Danes would assist them, and that the Swedes, 
or a strong rcinforceinent of Russian or Prussian troops, 
would arrive: the victory achieved by tlie Russians and 
F^nssians at Gross-Goschen^ and its possible effects in bettering 
their condition on the lower Elbe, raised their spirits. The 
best informed, however, had long given over all hopes of any 
of these possible accidents. On the other hand, a population of 
150,000 offered materials for excellent resistance, and Ham- 
burg was not lost as long as it did not despair itself ; and the 
burgher guard was a very small fraction of the population. 
This corps was completely exhausted at the end of a few days^ 
by constant bivouack in rainy weather jand by over* work. Most 
of them would have been willing enough to have been led 
by Tettenborn into battle, there to seek a bloody death or 
freedom ; but this was neither possible nor advisable. The 
formation of the country, requiring to be guarded at endless 
pmnts^ and cut ap on all sides by water, dams» and other im<* 
pediments, prevented the employment of large masses^ and even 
the pmonal guidance of their leader. Circumstances thus 
forced upon the people of Hamburg: the hardest part of war, 
which consists in the patient endurance of unceasing troubles 
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ami priTftUimSy in the willing performance of small individual 
flerrioeSy rather than in the exertions of actual war^Aie^ or the 
exeitement of danger. 

Tettenbom soon saw his fears confirmed. The Danish go- 
vernment was no sooner informed of the refusal which Count 
Bernstorff had experienced in England, than orders were sent 
to the Danish troops to withdraw, and to leave Hamburg, 
to its fifite. This order reached Hamburg on the 18th of May, 
and was to be instantlj carried into effect and commnnicated 
to the French. Tettenbom did all in his power by entreaties^ 
and by representations, to obtain some delay. He urged 
Denmark's position with reference to the allies, the hostilities 
which had already taken place against France, the French 
blood but just shed in the Wilhelmsburg by the Danes, the 
honour of ihe Danish troops, and the consternation with which 
tiiey received tiieir orders to quit Hamburg — in shorty noddng • 
was left untried, which eloquence could suggest, to obtain 
a respite of at least four-and-twenty hours. Tettenbom 
at last succeeded, find tlie Danes |)romised not to inform the 
French of the withdrawal of their troops before the expiration 
of this time. This short interval was employed in sending 
couriers to General Dobbehiy and to other quarters whence 
Tettenbom hoped at some future time to receive succours, and 
where the news of what had occurred would be of considerable 
importance. When at length, on the evening of the 19th of. 
Hay, just as it was getting dark, the Danish troops broke up 
their quarters and removed their guns, — all hearts sunk. Even 
with ike Danes the people of Hamburg had not felt secure 
in the presence of a vastly superior enemy ; but now, deprived 
of their assistance, the inhabitants gave up all hopes. To 
comfort them, Tettenbom announced the immediate approach 
of the Swedes, whom General Dobbeln had actually pro- 
mised to send,— a promise which most people^ however, thought 
extremely problematicaL To make matters worse, the French 
cannonaded the town heavily all night. The actual mischief 
whicli they did was inconsiderable ; but the whole city was 
alarmed at the thunder of the artillery, and at the sicrht of the 
shells. X^t to its own resources, Hamburg must have yielded 
to a vigorous attack in this terrible night; and this was ex* 
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|Mcted erery awment RedooUed yigilanoe airas eMdsed, .ihm 
out-posts were strefigthened, and tbe offlomnB were most meltre. 

They were determined that the French should not enter 11 am- 
burj^ witliout great loss : although their superiority in point of 
numbers rendered their ultimate succesa €($rtaii^ we hoped U> 
maintain ^ conleat for some time^ and, periiap8» to deatxof 
tbe enemy in the streetfi. But no attack was mAde» an4 tbe 
^antionading ceased towards momtng. -By the following day 
many of the inhabitants of Hamburg Imd already tied ; Altona 
was full of fugitives, carrying their most precious chattels 
with them : many iied to escape the vengeance ol the enemy iar 
into Holstein, some eyen to Copenhagen and London: th^ 
tiiought that thiB time the French would not confine their hos? 
tiHties to Hamburg, but would seize people in A]ton% and the 

neighbouring Danish territory. 

The wliole of the following day and night, and the next 
day again, every thing remained quiet. It was incomprehen^ 
siMe why the French, during this interral, made no attack; 
on the contrary, the firixig eyea, stopped, and yet no tim^ 
could have been more favourable than this, when the town 
must have fallen an easy prey. But the French must have 
had bad information, or have distrusted the Danes. These days 
were passed in a state of constant suspense; our anxie^ 
was increased by the non-aniyai pf assistance^ and we thou^lvt 
^th terror that the enemy could not long leaiain ignorant of 
our condition. At length the long-wished-for moment appeared, 
and on the evening of the 21st, three Swedish battalions, sent 
by General Dobbeln, arrived. Tetteiibora rude to meet them 
beyond the gates^ where likewise a division of the butgher 
gwd and a yast concourse of people had assembled to greet 
their deliverers. The Hamburgers once more breathed £reet|r« 
and thought that after passing safely through such a trial tfieiy 
had nothing further to i'car. 

It was high time for these troops to come. As if some magic 
influence had restrained the French until fresh troops could bo 
opposed to them, the enemy renewed their attack upon Ham- 
bUfg that very night, but without much etifecU We put out the 
^zes caused by the tKxnbardment before they became senoua ; 
a few citij^ens were wounded in the streets, but the garrison on 
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duty did not lose a man. Tettenborn inspected and ordered 
every thinsr, and incited every one to activity by bis presence. 
He hoped that he should be able to mamtain Hamburg until 
further reinforcements should arnre. 

The following days again passed qnietty, but, in the midst 
'of the anxious snspeiise, every one was forced to be in constant 
readiness ; the burgher <ruard was always on duty, and the 
majority of the people av:i^ incessantly employed in working 
at the fortifications ; all trade was at an end. 
* Meanwhile the Danes looked upon the advance of the 
Swedes as threatening to themselves: from Hamburg the 
Swedies could reabh Altoito in ten minutes ; the Danes ti^erefore 
drew back their troops and artillery towards Blankanese. 
They acted as if they were in momentary fear of a hostile 
uttack, and as though they could not trust the Russians now 
that the Swedes had j<>ined them. The Swedes, on their part, 
showed some uneasiness about the Danes, who had the ad*- 
vantage in position and in numbers. The Crown Prince of 
Sweden, who had reached Stralsund on the 17th, shared their 
apprehensions : he thought that the Swedish troops in Hamburg 
were in an awkward position. He disapproved of General 
DobbeUi's proceeding, and immediately recdQed the Swedbh 
trodps. The Swedes left Hamburg on the evening of the 25l3i 
ei May, an^ it is scarce .possible to describe the coiistematioii 
of the citizens, and the dejection which seized upon the troops. 
" The most pressing instances were made to the Crown Prinre 
of Sweden ; the importance of the town, its present condition 
and impending fate» "^ere urged upon him as an induceinerit 
Ikf taaxth to its assistance. If Hamburg were mred^ it wiuld 
be'lh^ linrightest example for Ijl Grermany ; if it fell, th^ effeet 
would be fatal. The Crown Prince was reminded ot the especial 
interest which he must feel for Hamburg from the intimate 
terms on which in former times, when he was simply Marshal 
Bemadotte, he bad lived with the inhabitants. The senate 
bad seat delegates' to the Crown ;Prin6e immediately on hSil 
landing at Stralsund^ but it was of no avfiil. Nothing, there^ 
fore, was left but to draw some reinforcement from Waiimoden, 
who sent one Prussian battalion of tried veterans, ^'lio had de- 
cided the fate of the battle at Liineburg. On the 27th of jSday 
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this bftttalion entered Hamburg, and brought a gleam of hope 

to the inhabitants, who thought that at length they were aurc 
of these t roups at least. 

Strangely enough, the enemy remained perfectly quiet after 
the departure of the Swedes, as they had after that of the 
Danes : no attack was made on the town ; evea the cannonade 
ceased. The French thought that they should obtain possession 
of Hamburg more easily than by storming it, and looked to the 
Danes to spare them this trouble. The negotiations between 
Altona and Haarburg became daily more £requent. Presi- 
dent von Eaas arrlTed irom C!openhagen on his way to Napo* ' 
Icon's head*quarter8y and staid some time at Haarburg whh 
Marshal Davoust It was suspected that the negotiation tended 
not only to a neutrality, but to a perfect alliance on the part of 
Denmaik "with France. The intimate relations subsisting be- 
tween Altona and Hamburg, wliicli two towns might almost be 
reckoned one^and the bonds of commerce which united them more 
strongly than any political tie could unite Altona with Denmark, 
jnade the inhabitants of Hamburg acquainted with the most 
secret proceedings of the Danish cabinet. It was currently 
reported that the combined forces of France and Denmark 
were to attack the town, or to obtain possession of it by more 
gentle means, granting free egress to the Russians. The unfor. 
tunate Hamburgers thus saw the very troops which had lately 
been their allies and protectors now turned into their bitterest 
foes : the Danes were the more dangerous, as fewer prepa- 
rations for defence existed towards the Danish territory, as it 
was imagined that the Danes would, at any rate, act a neutral 
part after they had ceased to be allies. The outworks raised 
against the French were now strong enough, with the pro* 
tection of the Elbe ; but the unfinished works on the Danish 
side offered many weak points. The powder likewise began to 
faiL There was enough to supply the infantry for a few days, 
but not mow than a round or two was left for the artillery. 
Tettenbom now received a formal notice that the burgher 
guard was no longer to be depended upon, and that they would 
not fight against the Danes. The people of Hamburg were in 
a fearful predicament : without the chance of appeasing Napo- 
leon^ ex^ob^d to the attacks of a superior and revengeful euexpy^ 
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they saw one support after another foil tliem^ one hope after 
another vanish* Although the wealth and prosperity of the 
inhabitants of Hamburg by no means consisted in their town 
bat in their zeal and activity, the citizens shuddered at thd 

thought of lea\ang nothing but blackened ruins upon which 
the enemy might wreak his vengeance. When Tettenbom had 
nothing to propose but tar-barrels and firebrands^ the unhappy 
'people withdrew in despair. 

Once more a momenlfs sunshine appeared in Hamburg* The 
Crown Prince of Sweden had taken to heart the desperate con* 
ciitiun of Hamburg, and had at length promised immediate 
assistance. On the 27th of May ( ieneral von Rosen came to 
Tettenbom from the Crown Prince, and announced the advance 
of some Swedish troops. One portion was destined to relieve 
Hamburg, the rest were to join Wallmoden's division, and to asnst 
him in a vigorous expedition against Haarburg,on the other side 
of the Elbe, in order, by attuckiiig the French in the rear, to pre- 
vent their threatened movement on Hamburg. Nothing could 
have been better, and every thing was arranged, when General 
von Boye entered, and demanded from the Danes a safe conduct 
for the Swedish troops. 

During these negotiations, the French by an unexpected attack 
broke the lull, which had now lasted for some dayg. Early 
on the 29th, before break of day, they every where drove 
back the weak outposts on the Ochsenwarder, and spread 
themselves over the island before Tettenbom even knew of 
their attack. He immediately hurried to the qpot, put himself 
at the head of the troops who had fallen back, but who now, 
inspired by his presence, held out against the enemy's fire 
for some time. But as the Frendi had come in considerable 
numbers, and it was evident that they intended to cut off tiie 
[Russians in that quarter, Tettenbom ordered the Prussian 
battalion to occupy the important positimi of Elchbaum, and 
to maintain it until Wallmoden's attack should force tiie French 
to withdraw their troops. He himself fixed his head-quarters 
at Billkirche. 

Tettenborn's position was worse than ever : in order to defend 
the Ochsenwarder, the town had been almost deprived of troopst 
and the only hope was that the French would not make m 
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littack on Hamburg just nt that nioiiicnt. Every one was ex- 
pecting Avith the utmost anxiety the arrival of the Swedes, and 
the ratification of the terms demanded of the Danes. Tetten- 
bom' received aceonnts from both quarters at the same moment 
the Swedes, iiistead of oomiiig to lus assisHwe^ had retired 
further inland'; 'the Daims, on tiie oibher hand, had advanced 
nearer, and were ready at a moment's notice to strike a decisive 
blow. Their position at Altona and elsewhere was threatening, 
their object evidently hostile : they had but to make one stepi 
md Hamburg, with all the troops in the town, were lost beyond 
hope. , 
' " The answer to General von Boye*8 request for eight-and-forty 
hours* notice was, that the Danes would allow only tvvo hours 
to intervene beiore hostilities commenced. jMeanwhile it was 
diseovered that a treaty had been signed between the Danes 
and the French, by which the Danish troops in Holstein were 
placed entirely at Marshal Davoust's disporal. Every moment 
Hamburg nufght expect to be attaeked eitiier by the Danes or 
by the French from the Danish territory. The Swedish general 
declarticl that to send his troops to ilariiburor under such circum- 
stances would simply be to deliver them at once as prisoners 
of t^ar : he therefore, Hi proportion as the Danes advanced, 
drew* back the Swedes still farther inland. Under these 
etrcumstanoes, with the misunderstanding existing among 
the citizens — the want of ammunition, the small number 
of troops, — the retirement of the Swedes, and the liostiiity 
of the Danes — Tettenboru was compelled, ou the 30th May, 
^o order Major Yon Pfuel to quit Hamburg, and to retreat 
with the few reihiiiiung troops through the Billw&rder towards 
Bergedorf. The senate had of its own accord previously 
deliberated as to the necessity of yielding^ and delegates were 
now sent to Altona, requesting the mediation of the Danes. 

The burgher guard was tbrmally dissolved, and <such of the 
citizens as had taken a decided part in the late accarrenceB 
eseaped into the Danish territory, or prepared Hoot HifhL Th« 
departure of the troops took place in perfect order and qmet^ 
The batteries in the Grasbrook answered a few shots which 
the French fired against the town from their quarters on the 
Feddei. . ' • - 
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The signal for marching was given in Altoua, and the Danish 
troops began to advance. 

The whole narrow pass of the Billwarder for eight miles 
was guarded by Danish troops with a large park of artillery : 
the artillerymen stood by their guns with lighted matches. Ilie 
artillery was most advantageously placed behind barricades 
along the whole length of the road. An hour later, and the 
Danes would most probably have received orders to attack, and 
the small body of retreating tioops would have been either 
destroyed or taken prisoners in the narrow pass of the Bill- 
wfirdeor. General Ton Schulenbarg did not even abide by his 
promise of giving two hours* notice, but commenced hostilities 
instantly. The Danes entered Hamburg, and being upon the 
rear of the Russian force, exchanged a few sliots with the 
Cossacks near Bergedorf. ITrom this place the Prussian battalion 
formed tiie rear-guard, and reminded the French that it was 
act owing to their own bravery that Hamburg was again in their 
hands. At the Nettienburg sluice the French had crossed over 
in considerable numbers, on foot bridges and planks w^hich they 
laid across the water, di'iving back the Prussian skiniiishers. 
Lieutenant Colonel von Borck hurried to the spot : after forcibly 
addressing his men, and ordering them not to fire, he placed 
himself at their head, and charged the enemy with the bayonet, 
driving all before him. There was not a shot fired, but above 
400 of the enemy were drowned or bayonetted ; a few only 
escaped across the river. Not one of the eighty Prussians who 
performed this feat was even wounded. 

Tettenbom reached Lauenberg on the Slst May, without 
further loss^ and joined Wallmoden, Before he could act on 
tiie offensive, came the news of an armistice having been 
concluded. I leave to eye-witnesses whose grief may give force 
to their description to relate what happened in Hamburg after 
the Danes gave up possession of the town to the French* 
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CHAPTER XVrCL 

• ♦ 

State of the North of Germany. — Tettenbom in Mecklenburg. — Neirs- 
paper started in the Camp. — JoOmuna StegeUt the Maid of Litnebuig. ^ 
£leon<Mra Prochaskn^ of the Lutzen Free Corps. — Tettenborn's Expedi- 
Uon again^ Bremen. — Difficulties of the March. — Bremen is inTestad. 

Death of Cdiond Thulller, the Commandaati and Surrender of the 
Town to Tettenbom. — The Fortifications destroyed and the Town ev»». 
cuated. — The Battle of Xieipsic, and its Effects. — The Crown Prince of 
Sweden enters Bremen. Campaign in Holstein and Schleswig. » 
Anniitice with Denmark. 

Thb £sdl of Hamburg was the last of a smes of militaiy events 
whieh, instead of answering the confident anticipations whidi 
bad at first been formed, turned nien*s bopes to despair and 

doubt. Althougk the battles of Gross- Gdrsclien and Bautzen, 
the skirmishes at Magdeburg, Halle, and Hajnau had covered 
the allied armies with laurels, they nevertheless found them-' 
selves driven back upon the Oder, while the French threatened 
to overrun Sileaa. The Russians and the F^tissians were 
painfully aware of the difficulties to which they were exposed. 
The Swedes had retired to the coasts of the German Ocean, 
where they awaited the ratification of the hard terms which 
they imposed upon the allies for joining them against Napoleon* 
Austria was anningy but its accession to the alliance was not 
jet declared, and Ihe delay «nd uncertainly produced anxiety 
and disquiet Hie French, again in full possession of Saxony 
and of a part of Silesia, made the greatest exertions in all the 
countries subjected to their sway, and their army increased 
daily in number and in conMence. The divided command in 
the allied armies was ndschievous and dangerous compared with 
the absolute military sway of the greatest conqueror of the 
age. A settled despair prevailed over the whole north of 
Germany, and with the fall of Hamburg the last gleam of hope 
disappeared, 

Nevertheless the courage and determination of the troops 
were not extinguished : hopeless as our condition was, we 
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Still wished for war, and preferred the chance of being driven 
hade upon the Bwina to seeing the campaign ended hy a dis« 
gracefol peace made <m the hanks of tiie' Elbe. Wi^ this 

disposition, preparations were made for a fierce and obstinate 

contest. 

Tettenborn had done his utmost in the defence of Hamburg : 
he had got together^ borrowed, and inyented eTery means of 
resBtance; had contended— often with singular success — 
against innnmenibie obstacles ; and on the rery verge of de>* 

struction had saved the troops committed to his cliarge. His 
only comfort lay in the prospect of fresh enterprises and con- 
tests, no longer behind wails and ditches, but in the open, 
field at the head of his cavalry, in an dement peculiarly his- 
own* 

During tiie days which immediately followed the surrender 

of Hamburg lie had collected his troops in Lauenburg ; but he 
soon saw how vain was the attempt to defend this district, and 
determined therefore to annoy the rench by boldly pushing on 
into the territories of Hanover and Brunswick as far as the 
Weser and the Hans, and threatemng their positions on the 
upper as well as on the lower Elbe. 

We will not follow Tettenborn in his campaign against I)a- 
vonst in Mecklenburg, but will merely mention that the French 
were incesdantiy harassed by the straggling parties who unex- 
pectedly appeared first in one place then in another, joined 
forces^ separated again, and were found at one moment equals 
to any troops sent against them, and at another were discovered 
to have suddenly vanished. The enemy's couriers were taken^ 
their outposts and waggons were daily seized, and the whole 
country was rendor* d unsafe for them. The rapiditv of our 
movements made it iin])ossible,to know our strength: whenaH 
HiB Cossacks who had been seen in various places during one 
day were counted up^ the numbers seemed incredible. Onr 
patrols went as far as Gelle and Zeven, intercepting the couriers- 
who plied between Hamburg and Bremen, forcing them at last 
to go a long way roinid, by Stade and Bremerlehe. 

One great cause of annoyance to the French was a newspaper 
from the camp^ which was first published in Liineburg* The 
eagerness which the people showed for news of what was gcnng 
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on, made it imperative upon us to print liasty accounts of the 
chief events of the campaign, so as to satisfy their Zealand curiosity 
a« Bpeedilj as possible. The quantity of matter whicii poured in 
on all sides soon compelled us to publish our intelligence dail j : it 
only wanted a name to become a regular newspapt r. The fre- 
quent mention of wliat was going on in our immediate neigh- 
bonrlu) • 1 made Marshal Davoust one of the chief objects of 
remark in the paper, which being published wherever Tetten- 
born's head-quarters happened to be^ soon had a great eircula- 
tion, and was received with the greatest favour and curiosity. 
Nor were satirical effusions wanting, in which the humour 
and wit of our camp found a vent. The French had been 
accustomed until now to have a monopoly of this species of 
warfare, and were furious to see themselves equalled, nay even 
surpassed. This newspaper was always published wherever we 
were^ and at last ceased with its sixteenth number in France;, 
where it appeared in F^ncb, and its last wixrds were devoted 
to Marshal Davoust. 

We cannot omit mentioning Johanna Stegen, the maid of 
Liineburgy who, during tiie battle fought between Greneral von 
Domberg and the French General Morand, coolly brought car- 
tridges in her apron^ in the midst of the fight, to those Ftossian 
chasseurs who had expended all their ammunition. When the 
Frencli again became masters of Liineburg, she was compelled 
to hide herself, and was afterwards su1)ject to many annoyances 
and threats not only from strangers, but even i'rom her own 
countrymen, until at length her deeds were gradually forgotten 
in the occurrences of every-day life. But Tettenbom sought 
her out, and made her sit at his table as a companion in arms : 
her behaviour there was as unatfucted and decorous as it had 
been courageous in the field of battle. In order that she 
might not be again exposed to the enemy's revenge, she was 
invited to settle at Berlin. It is a sign of the spirit which 
animated this war, that even women felt themselves urged by a 
noble impulse to take part in it. A girl of Potsdam, of the name 
of Eleonora Prochaska, w as induced by love of adventure and 
of her country to quit her former quiet mode of life, assumed 
a man's dress, and joined the Liitzen free corps, under the 
feigned name of Augustus Benz. She was wounded by a 
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musket shot at the very commencement of the battle of the 
Grorde, but the courageous girl refused to go to the rear until a 
second shot in the thigh compelled her to quit the field and her 
disguise. She discovered her sex to an officer, by whose means 

she was treated with proper care and due respect. She died of 
her wounds in the course of a few days, lamented by all her 
companions in anns^ whose love and esteem she had won in an 
eminent degree* 

Tettenbom had long conceived a plan for advancing to the 

Weser, with a flying troop of Cossacks, in order to attack 
Bremen. The difficulties wliich stuud in the way of this enter- 
prise were enormous. Taking into consideration the circuitous 
route, it was at least from eighty to one hundred miles from 
Boitzenburg to Bremen, and it would require four days severe 
marching through almost impassable districts. The slightest 
bint conveyed to the enemy of our movement would have 
ensured the failure of its object. Bremen itself was a for- 
tified town, with walls and a ditch, the gates were protected 
with a chevaux de frise; between Bremen and Ilaarburg 
lay the well-fortified town of Bothenburg, defended by 
' a strong garrison. Marshal Davoust could easily send a 
considerable number of troops from Hamburg to attack us on 
one side, nnd cut off our retreat, Avhile the garrisons of Bremen, 
I^ienburg, and Minden, could advance against us on the other. 
The only way to avoid all these dangers was to keep the plan a 
profound secret until it was executed; but the distance we had 
to go, and the length of time which the expedition must take, 
gave but little hopes of this. Tettenborn was not a man likely to 
be stopped by difBculties : the plan whicli he conceived with 
great boldness, he carried out with consummate prudence ; and 
as he possessed in an eminent degree both these qualities^ he 
obtained a well-deserved success in all he undertook* 

On the evening of the 9th October, Tettenbom assembled on 
the left bank of the Elbe, near Bleckede, the troops which he 
had selected for his expedition to the Weser. These consisted of 
800 cossacks, and as many Prussian chasseurs, a portion of whom 
were conveyed in covered carts : he took with him also four 
guns of the Hanseatic horse artillery and two howitzers. Tet- 
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tenborn broke up his quarters early oil the 10th of October, and 
Started oa his luarch. The second day they reached Soltau; 
the third day^a inarch was through Visselhiivede to Verden, 
which town we reached about midday on the 12th* Xiie 
infaotry 90on found the carts an impediment rather than a ser* 
vice to them : they had to make their way through the deep 
morasses and pathless wilds of the LUneburg heath, in the midst 
of incessant ram, and to contend with all the difficulties of a 
march purposely directed through by-ways, so as to enable them 
to reach their destination unperoeived : the guns, too^ had to be 
dragged, with indescribable labour^ oyer this broken country in 
forced marches : the coasacks, in sDoall parties, scoured the coun* 
try far and wide in advance. From Visselhovede, Tettuuboru 
had sent C olonel von Pfuel with a strong detachment of chas- 
seurs and cossacks and one cannon against Bothenburg, to attipdc 
this important post simultaneously with Bremen, and prevent the 
garrison from sending assistance to Bremen, or information t^ 
Haarburg. Major Denisoff went in advance with another de~ 
tachment of cossacks to the Weser, which they crossed near 
Hoy a by swimming, thus cuttiuL^ •if any communication with 
Bremen on the other side. The straggling parties of cossacks 
prev^ted the French from approaching the line of march, and 
allowed no <me to break through their wide circle. By mjeans 
of this device the utmost the enemy could learn was that here 
and there a few cossacks had been seen, which gave them but 
little cause for imeasiness, as the French had long been used to 
see these troops at great distances from the main hcdy tot which 
they wm attached. The few .French jgensdannea or douamer% 
who attempted at our approach to escape or to slip unper* 
ceived through the hands of the cossacks, were discovered and 
taken. 

Our troops were only allowed a rest of three hours in Verden, 
and we recommenced our march at nightfall, so as to reach 
Bremen with the early dawn- The sixteen nules of i^ad^ from 
Verden to Bremen, was. one continued .deep sand, which wove 
out man and horse, especially after the great fatigues they had 
already undergone. The infantry could march but very slowly, 
and Tettenborn, who was in advance with the cossacks, was 
^obliged to wait a considerable time in Arb^gen for the okaf* 
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eeure, who were a kng way belitnd. Daring tbe journey m 
post-boy had ridden into tihe midBt of onr troops, asking eagc riy 

for the general. He was taken bet'ore Tettenborn, whom he 
imag^ined to be a French general, as he had no conception 
'that any Russian troops could have advanced so far, and deli- 
vered to him a letter iiom the captain of a French outpost at 
Ottersbeig, informing the oonunander in Bremen of the ap- 
proach of Russian troops. A few men were stot to Ottemberg . 
to seize upon tlic outpost. 

It was past seven o'clock in the morning of the 13tk October 
when our troops approached Bremen. The enemy, ahurmed 
at the report that cossacks had been seen, thought at first that 
' they had only to do with these, and as a reinforoement of 1200 
Swiss had entered the town a few days before^ they sent into 
the suburbs and to the neighbouring viilage of Hastett strong 
detachments of these troops, who commenced skirmishing with 
the cossacks. As every moment's delay gave the enemy time 
for thonght and defence, Tettenbom determined to attack 
then at once. He brought the cannon to bear as speedily 
as possible; and after a few discharges he gallopped up the 
streets at the head of his cossacks, cutting down and making 
prisoners all those who were dispersed about as skirmishers in 
the gardens or houses. He reckoned most correctly upon the 
effeet which the unexpected sound of artiUeiy would have upon 
the SVench ; they were convinced that ih^ were attacked by a 
large force, and immediately took to ilight. The fugitives did 
not stop till they ibund themselves safe behind their walls, 
whence a brisk fire was poured upon the cos>jacks, who charged 
up to the Oster gate, but found the drawbridge up. About 300 
prisoners^ among whom were several officers* fell into our hands : 
most of these men surrendered undisr circumstances in which 
half their number might have pievented our further advance 

fur a wiiulc day. 

Nevertheless, with all this we had not gained much : the 
garrison was numerous; their positicmy behind walls and ditcheSy 
OMxre secure than our own, and it was di£EiQult^ without the cot 
opmtion of the inhabitants^ to take the tow% as tlie £murable 
moment for a surprise had passed. 

The cossacks liad dibtributcd themselves all round the town, 
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and guarded every approach to it ; eveu on the left baak of the 
Weser every outlet was watched. It soon appeared, howeyer, 
that wo coald not reckon much on anj assistance from the 
citizens. The French commandant. Colonel Thullier, an old 

tried soldier and a man of sense, had tiiken every precaution to 
keep an unruly populace in check. Numerous patrols drove 
the people into their houses, wiiicli were ordered to be closed. 

After about 200 grenades had been thrown into the town, 
Tettenbom caused the fire from the laxge guns to cease, and , | 
the discharge of small arms only con^ued with vaxious 
success. He took up his head-quarters in Hastett, and kept 
Brtnipn closely in^< -led, recalled Colonel von Pt'uel from 
liotheuburg, examined the best places for an attack, and pre- 
pared eyerj thing for carrying the town bj storm. Towards 
evening the cossacks swam over from the other side of the ! 
Weser, and returned in the same manner with despatches, to 
the extreme amazement of the enerav, who saw from the ram- 
parts that the river was nc obstacle to these horsemen. Our 
men made ^ood use of the brief cessation of hostilities to ^e 
some rest, to which they had long been strangers ; their repose, 
however, was short, for early next morning the fire of musketry 
recommenced, and by one of those accidents which so often decide 
the fate of a wui", on this very morning Colonel Thullier was 
killed on the rampart. This event, which we only learnt in the 
afternoon, was of the greatest importance to us, as it was not 
easy to find any one to equal Colonel Thullier in perseverance 
and courage. Meanwhile Colonel Ffuel had arrived, and all the 
troops were now before Bremen ; every tiling was prepared fer 
storming the town, and the following morning before da} break 
was the .nppointed time. In order to leave notliing untried, 
Tettenbom now summoned the town to surrender, and, contrary 
to all expectation, a French officer demanded an interview witii 
the Russian general, to treat about the capitulation. The death 
of Colonel Thullier had completely extinguished the courage of 
the French authorities ; the troops, who for the most part were 
Swiss, showod no great desire for fighting, and the citizens 
began to be turbulent. The money and stores which happened 
to be in the town made it . difficult to arrange the terms, as 
the French authorities did not like the idea of giving all these 
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up, and had hopes of saving somettung by Mbj. The French 
oliieer requested to sec Tcttcnborii, whom he knew by sight, to 
convince himself that this general was really present, a fact 
which had been doubted. When it was certainlj known in 
the town that G^eral Tettenbom was before their gates^ no 
one thought of offering further resistance* Much time passed 
in discussing the terms of capitulation, until Tettenbom 
announced, that if they were not signed within an hour 
the town Avould be stormed. Tliis speedily brought matters 
to an issue, and Colonel Pfuel and Major Devallant, the new 
French commandant, agreed upon the terms of surrender. The 
garrison were to march out with ail the honours of war, giving 
their promise not to serve against us within a year. We knew 
very well that most of the Swiss would immediately enter our 
service, and that the others would disperse. All the money, 
•provisions, cannon, and military stores were to be delivered up 
to lis ; the cavalry were to give up their horses, and to march 
off on foot We found fourteen pieces of cannon and two mortars 
of immense size, intended for the defence of Hamburg. 

About ten o'clock in the forenoon of the 15th of October, the 
Prussian chasseurs took possession of the Oster ^ate, and one 
.hour later, after the French troops had marched out with 
martial music, of the town itself. When the French saw the 
body of infantry to whom they had yielded, a murmur 
arose among them that the terms of surrender had been obtained 
by stratagem, and ought not to be kept ; several French veterans 
spoke their opinions pretty loudly on this subject. But Tetten- 
bom had the cannons loaded with grape shot, and threatened to 
blow them to pieces on the slightest resistance. The populace 
also now broke loose, **they had hardly been kept within 
bounds during the negotiation. They rushed with wild cries of 
joy to the gates and ramparts, and filled the streets near the 
Hotel de Ville ; the French authorities, with Count Arberg, the 
prefet, at their head, saw with terror the increasing tumult 
among the people. Already a wretched douauier, who liad im- 
prudentiy shown himself in his uniform, had received such 
violence at the hands of the mob that he died from its effects. 
The prefet sent a messenger to Tettenbom, beseeching him, 
in the most urgent munner, to come speedily, and by his pre- 
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881106 to giye some protectioii to the teffor-'8trid^en aiithontie8. 
Tetteabom now enterod tlie town at the h«id of the coasfteks 
amid loud shoots of joy; the ste^s and windows were full of 
people ; wreaths uf iiowcrs were sh(jv\ ered dowu, liandkerchieii 
waived, and tiie huzzalis were deateniug. 

The taking of Bremen, and the presence of Russiaa troops on 
both sides ef the Wesw,in the rear of Marshal Davoost^s Fraush 
and Danish army, eansed great joy and excitement far and 
wide among the inhabitants: the French authorities, on the 
other hand, were terror-stricken, and thought themselves no 
longer safe at their posts. Marshal Davoust was now separated 
from all other French detachments, and had to dq»end entinljr 
upon himself* From its strragth and popidationy from '^f ^ g 
the centre of goyemment, imd forming the connecting link 
between Hambarg and Holland, the town of Bremen was es- 
sential to the French ; to us its possession, opening the com- 
munication witli England, was most important^ not to mention 
tlie minor consideration of the cannon. Stores^ numey, and booty, 
which we had obtained. Tettenbom sent his infantry, and the 
cannon he had seized, back to LQnebnrg; bot as he neither 
wished totally to leave Bremen to its fate, nor yet to disobey the 
orders he had received from Wallmoden to return to the Steck- 
niss, he fixed his head-quarters on the 18th October at Yerd^ 
near enough to Bremen for him to keep the town by means of a 
Aetachmentof cossaeks, and not too &r to pieyent his jnnedon 
with Wallmoden by two forced marches, in case of urgent 
necessity. He left Major von Schultz in Bremen as couiniand- 
ant, to see that the walls and tlie ditches were levelled, and the 
report that 2000 B'rench were marching on Bremen from Ob- 
nabriick, made it advisable to hnrry the work of demolition. 
As- Tettenbom now had nothing bot cavalry, he was mom at 
liberty to act on an toergency ; even should the enemy advance 
against him at once from Casscl, Hanrburg, and Minden, he 
could find a safe retreat in the wild heaths of Hanover. 

As tlie French troops approached Bremen, Tettenborti 
desired the cossacks to evacuate the town. Meanwhile the 
htidge at Celle oyer the Aiier was repahred as quii^ly tfo 
possible, as it might be necessary, instead <rf retreating, to make 
a bold dash into Hanoyer or Brunswick. 
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On the 22d of October the Fr«ieh re-entered Bremen. The 
account of Bliicher's victory at Gross-kugel, and of the great 
victory of Leipsic, was now received, and the rounds whicli 
were £red on this occasion prepared the enemy for the infonan^ 
tion ihej received on the Miawing daj. Xhe Frencb^ 
tbinking it no longw advisable to stay near the Weser, again 
left Bremen on the 26th of October, after holding the town 
only four days. 

Tettenborn now sent strong detachments to great di8- 
tanoeSy to Oldenboig, Emden, Osnabriick^ Munster, and other 
towns, in order to leave the French no peace, and to drive them 
oat of the eountry as speedily as possible. The French had 

retreated from Bremen to Miinster, after being joined in Os- 
nabi lick by the garrison of Minden, and with these ioices 
General Carra-Saint-Cyr intended to push on towards theKhineu 
But we will not narrate all the separate skirmishes and soT' 
prises whieh took place; the French in the hurry of flight 
were ompelkd to leave behind them every thing which the 
government or the troops themselves had collected in money 
or stores. The people every where received our men with 
the greatest joy ; in many places the plundering gensdarmes 
and douaniers had been driven out before our arrivaL Tet» 
tenbom, althoagh suffering frota i])nes8» directed all these expe* 
ditions from his head^qnarters at Yerden, where he remained 
until the 4th of November, w^hen he returned to Bremen. 

The results of the battle of Leipsic became every day 
more and more appai*ent. In order even to retreat, it was ne- 
qessnry for Napoleon to obtain a victory* Numerous armies 
• poshed forward in aU directions into the newly recovered pro* 
vinees, gathering fresh strength dnring iheir advance^ while 
the enemy's forces gradmiUj iiicitcd a^vay. All tlie provinces 
between the Elbe and the Wescr, the roasts of the German 
pcean as far as Holland, and the country along the lihine ex- 
tending to Switaserlandy saw with joy not unmixed with terror, 
the old chains in which they had so long languished^ at length 
broken. Large bodies of our troops i^Mroed their way through 
all iuipediraents. towarcb the Rhine; nothing stopped them; 
and victory was tliis time the occasion of a thousand blessin^:^. 
Xhe army of the Crown Prince of Sweden was in the north.of 
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Grermany: the Swedes were marching upon Hanover, the 
Prussians through Mindcn into Westphalia, while the Russians 
were following the course of the Weser towards Bremen, But 
while Napoleon's beaten and disorgamsed troops fed towards 
Erance^ there to draw fresh strength and courage^ and while 
all Grermany was directing its full force thither^ a dangerous 
foe still remained in the north. The time was now come 
for the Crown Prince of Sweden to lead the allied armv liirainst 
the Danes, and in the common enemy to conquer his own 
especial foe. It was surmised that Marshal Davoust^ in con- 
sequence of what had occurred, would concentrate his troops in 
and near Hamburg, and attempt to make his way through 
'Holland. Wallmoden therefore turned his whole attention to 
this quarter, and endeavoured at any rate, if he could not 
altogether stop his retreat, to prevent the enemy from escaping 
unscathed. With the same view Tettenborn defended the Weser, 
We afterwards learnt that Napoleon had directed Davoost 
to march' his troops through Holland, but that the latter had 
thought this no longer possible. 

The Russian and Prussian troops soon approached nearer, 
and all fear of Davoust vanished. On the 12th of November 
General Wintzingerode, at the head of his division of the Bus- 
sian army, entered Bremen, and was followed, six days later, 
by the Crown Prince of Swed^. The favourable accounts 
from Holland, where the people every where rose upon the 
French, and drove them out of the country, the surrender of 
the forts of Bremerlehe and Blexen, and the evacuation of 
Stade^ leffc no more difficulties in the way of proceeding at once 
with the expedition which had been arranged against Denmark. 
AU our troops commenced their march from the Weser back to 
the Elbe, with the except! cm of the Prussians under General 
Billow, who entered upon a new field of glory in the Nether- 
lands, and of a portion of General Wintzingerode*8 division, 
with which this general crossed the Rhine by DnsseldorL 

While preparations were going on for the campaign against 
Denmark, a change took place in Tettenbom's position. The 
Crown Prince of Sweden took him under his own immediate 
command. After consulting with him several times, the Crown 
Prince gave him nothing but general directions, leaving to his 
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own discretion the manner of carrjring these orders into execu- 
tioHj or modifying them according to circumstances. Tetten- 
bom was in fature to keep only his cossacks, with whom he 
could moTe more freely, and could, thus unencumbered, under- 
take the boldest enterprises. These cossacks now united all 
the advantages of regular troops with those peculiar to them- 
selves : they liad hecome used to obedience and to stricter dis- 
cipline in the presence of the enemy, and were not only fully 
equal to cope with any caTalry, but in broken marshy ground 
they were as good for skirmishing on foot as the best sharp- 
shooters. 

We will not, however, f oUow Tettenbom's movements in 
Holstein, into the heart of which he penetrated through the 
most horrible country where the horses frequently sank up to 
their bellies in the morasses near the Eider, or had to scramble 
through deep ditches, and wade through sedgy water and half« 
formed ice. After Holstein had been overrun and Schleswig 
was on the point of being attacked, the news of an armistice, 
brought about by the intervention of Austria, gave the troops a 
welcome and necessary rest* The Danes could hope for no 
foreign aid, and a popular insurrection in their favour was out 
of the question. The subjects of Denmark in Holstein and 
Schleswig were heart and soul for us : they thought ours the 
cause of freedom. Many earnostly hoped that peace would not 
be concluded, trusting, in the course of the war, to be separated 
from Denmark, and to become an integral part of Grermany. 
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of the Allies upon Paris. — The Allies enter P^ 1813-14, 

After many delays and difficult negotiations, peace was ait 
leDglh oondluded, and we left the duchy of Scbleswig by 
fofoed msrclieft. We crossed the Eider at Friediichstadt^ then 
luilted a few days, waiting far the ^ing of Denmark's approTal 
of the terms on which the peace had been signed ; and on the 
24 th ot January we commenced our march. By this peace we 
had gained a new ally, and 10,000 Danes were added to the 
army, with which the Crown Prince of Sweden advanced to» 
wards the Rhine^ while the oonduct of the siege of Hamburg 
was leflb to General Benningsen'a Pmssian army, which dropped 
down from the upper Elbe. 

After some few difficulties, the allied armies entered France 
from all sides, in a lino that extended from the Nether- 
hinds to Switzerland, and moved slowly on^ in lai^e masses^ 
towards Paris as their central point* The wish for peace 
became stronger with every step we took ; the sight of Basle 
excited a longing for a second treaty of Basle, the likelihood of 
which, however, was by no means promoted by the threatenijiij: 
aspect of the cannon of Hiiningen, a fortress still in the hands 
of the French. The line of fortresses which we lefi^ threaten* 
ing onr rear was dangerous enough even if our troops were 
victorious, and alarmed those who had not yet made up their 
minds to stake all upon this one venture. But sucli was the 
impulse given to this movement that all difficulties were over- 
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come, and tbe troops advanced boldly forwards to a war of whicb 

the issue could only be decided in the heart of France, It \va>«, 
indeed, essential to carry a patriotic spirit with us into an enter- 
prise, the result of which, in spite of aU faYOuring hopes, was hj 
no means certain, and which had become more perUous tfaaa 
ever. Tbe Emperor Napdeon devoted all the'energies of 
bk iron win, and all tbe resources of bis subject^ to tbe one 
object of opposing the advance of the allied troops. He repre- 
sented to the French nation their srlory on the one side, and thrir 
ruin on the other. On his own adopted soil he appeared more 
formidable than em to bb c^paiDents. He ooUected romid bim 
bis cbosen troops ftom Spain ; be made use of all tbe arts 
of percmasion in bis power to eoccite tbe people against us, 
and succeeded in so doing, although the feeling of the French 
bad ah-eady begun to waver. And what had we to oppose to 
this ? Moreau was dead ; tbe idea of the Bourbons was far 
removed from botb parties ; and ire were still negotiating wiib 
Napoleon ! 

Under these drenmstanees, tbe appearance of the Crown 

Prince of Sweden in France might bring about most impor- 
tant changes in the posture of affairs. He intended to enter 
France by Soissons^i and had prepared every thii^ for a cam- 
paign wfaich subsequent events prevented Mm irom carrying 
into efflbct in person. Tettenbem bad been ordered by ibe 
Crown Prince to penetrate between the army of the North, — of 
which the larger portion, under General Wintzingerode and 
Billow, had already entered France, — and the army of Silesia, 
commanded by BlUcber, so as to maintain a communication 
between tbem, and to act on tbeir front or tbxSt flank, acceding 
to circumstances. 

After our troops, by dint of forced marches, had reached 
the Rhine on the 11th of February, we rested some days 
in Jionn, and then proceeded by way of Andernach, Kaiaersesch, 
and Wittlicb, to Treves. Tbe troops were forced, by tbe vile 
mountain roads, to bait some days in T^es; this rest was 
more necessary, as tbe next day's march, by still more impas- 
sable tracks in mountainous districts, forming a part of the 
forest of Ardennes, would lead us uiider the fortresses of 
Luxeuborg and Montmedy, and between Sedan and Verdun* 
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Tettenbom left Treves on the 19th of Fcbniarjy and marched 
to Stenay, where he intended to cross the Meuse. The whole 
of this march was conducted with the greatest circumspection, 

as not only were the reports as to the state of the country 
exceedingly disquieting, but the prarrisous of the various fort- 
resses could at any moment make sudden sallies and had it in 
their power^ by occupying the defiles and narrow passes, to 
impede the progress of our troc^ which consisted entirely of 
cavalry. The bridge at Stenay, which had been destroyed 
by the French from Montmedy, was soon repaired, and on 
the 23(1 of February our troupsi crossed the Meuse. On the 
following day wc had some sharp skirmishing in the woods 
with the gensdarmes ; they attacked our advanced posts with 
great bolfkiessi and only retreated when they perceived that it 
was more than a straggling party which they had to contend 
with. The inhabitants had been lately provided by the govern- 
ment With amis and military stores, and had been incited to 
resist our advance. 

At lengthy on the 25th of February, we fell in with the 
first Russian troops, without having lost a single man : in the 
evening we entered Bheims, where General Wintzingerode 
had lixed his head-quarters. The state of affairs was shortly 
this : Bliicher hud made good his retreat upon Clialons, and 
the army of Silesia, by its junction with the main army of Prince 
SchwaTEenberg, was able to make head against the enemy. 
Napoleon moved his large masses of troops, uncertain where 
to direct his blow, in front of the two German armies, but ap- 
peared by no means disposed to risk aU in a general engage- 
ment. Never had we longed so earnestly for the army of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden as we did now, when a force like his, 
under such a leader, placed on Napoleon's left flank, would 
have distracted his attention, and impeded the freedom of his 
movements. 

The greater portion, however, of the army of the north was 

still in the Nctherhinds ; and only two divisions, the Russians 
under Wintzingerode, and the Pi-ussians under Biilow, had 
advanced into France, the one to Kheims the other to Soissons ; 
they were unsupported and without any reserve upon which 
to fall back, and were far too weak, in the event of Napoleon 
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attacking them with all his force, not to be compelled to fall 

buck iruin* (liately upon the Netherlands. Wintzingerode had 
taken hi.H measures with great skill : he Imd evacuated Soissons, 
which he had taken by storm, so as to turn all his attention to 
the Mame and the Aube. General Alexander vm Benkendor^ 
who oonunanded the Buasian advanced posts on this side, held 
Epemay, and sent out exploring parties, who, however, re- 
turned witiiout coming upon any traces of the French. The 
silence and uncertainty which had prevailed as to all military 
events^ since Napoleon's £rst victories over Bliicher^ caused 
great aneasiness^ which was moch increased by the negotiations 
which were still going on with Napoleon at Chatillon, and by 
the many signs we could perceive of hesitation on the part of 
the allies. Napoleon's untiring spirit of enterprise, and still 
more his perfect confidence in himself as a leader, had a pro- 
digious effect, although the falling off of his armies began to 
deprive him of his power to injare ns. 

After Wintzingerode had given his opinion that Tettenbom's 
original destination was admirably adapted for present cir- 
cumstances, and had ii^iven him full liberty to act on his own 
judgment and responsibility, Tettenborn advanced towards the 
Marne. On the 26th of February, Greneral von Benkendor^ 
after having been for some time in utter uncertainty as to what 
was going on in the allied camp, received notice that Bldcher 
had left the French army standing opposite to Prince Schwarz- 
en berg's forces ; that the Prns5?ian general had of hivS own 
accord given up his communication with Schwarzenberg, and 
had gone by forced marches to Meaux in the direction of 
Paris. This bold and admirable movement — perhaps the best 
in the whole campaign — was at first misunderstood, and created 
some uneasiness, as it was imagined that not alone the main 
urmy of Pi'ince Schwarzenberg, but also that the separate divi- 
sions under Wintzingerode and Bulow would be thus left an 
easy prey to Napoleon's snperior forces. But by this bold move** 
ment Napoleon's flank was threatened, as well as Paris, and this 
the French Emperor could not allow ; the utmost uncertainty, 
however, still prevailed asto Napoleon's movements. Tcttenburu 
instantly made his plan, and left Rheims early next morning 
with his horde of cossacks, crossed the Marne at £pernay, and 

T 
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inarched directly upon the Aube towards Arcia, with the deter- 
mination not to stop until he came acroBB some tiacea of the 
IVenchf with the certainty of finding Napoleon either on his 
way back to Paris, or still In his ibrmer positiott* He there- 
fore sent a detachment of cossaeks under Captain Bismark 
alon^ the road that crossed our path diagonally between Arcia 
to Sezanne, and that very night he came in contact with the 
French. Other parties were now sent oat in all direcdonsf 
and, as many of Napoleon's Mamelukes and of the Imperial 
guard were taken prisoners, there could no longei" be any doubt 
that Napoleon was here with his chosen troop?. 

The cossaeks drew back in good order, turning upon the 
enemy from time to time* Napoleon's movements being thus 
discovered, and his intentions made dear, couriers were de- 
spatched to Schwarzenberg to the left and to Bliicher to the 
right, inform ingr the one of Napoleon's departure with his 
guards^ and warning the latter of his approach. Napoleon 
thus saw his intentions frustrated of surprising Bliicher, and 
keeping Schwarzenberg in ignorance of the smaUness of the 
force left opposed to him. 

Tettenborn hung upon the riglit flank of the French Em- 
peror during the following days, and sent out parties in front 
and in the rear to obtain the most accurate information of the^ 
direetion in which the Freath were marching. It wt» soon 
discovered that the French forces were taking the direction of 
La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, where they would probably cross the 
Marne, whither Tettenborn determined to follow him, 
/ On our way to M(mtmirail an advanced party of cossaeks 
^ captured a French courier who had been sent &om Paris to 
Troyes : not finding the French Emperor there, he had turned 
back, and was then on his road following Napoleon towards 
the jNIame. His papers were as remarkable as they were 
numerous. All the current despatches of the day from the 
ministers of war and of the interior, lists of the troops and nar 
tional guards, reports of Lord Wellington's progress In ibe 
south-west of France, accounts of the ill success of the at 
tempts to arm the people, and many other papers developing 
the true condition of ^sapoleon's affair:^, fell into our hands. 
The most remarkable, however> were some extracts from 
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private letters, which had been opened at the post-office at 
Paris : all people, from Napoleoii'i? t^idters down to the most 
insigniJlcant officials or shopkeeperSy were liable to have their 
letters subjected to this secret ezaminatioii : by this means 
inraise and blame^ complaints and hopes, readied tiie Emperor^s 
ears in abundance, and the daily bag of letters thus supplied 
him with a number of victims whom he could immolate sooner 
or later to his revenge. From a letter of Queen Hortense we 
learnt that at one moment Napoleon himself had given up all 
as lost — namely, after the battle of Brienne i but that he had 
soon gathered fresh hope, and had completely recovered his old 
confidence after the defeat of the army of Silesia ; he had, more- 
over, now succeeded in ex( itiug the people in his favour. 

We were perfectly ignorant of Bliicher's movements during 
the following days, but from our position on the right bank of 
the Mame i^e were able to observe all Napoleon's movements. 
By forced marches Napoleon had distanced the cossacks, and 
Tettenbom found himself in the rear instead of on the flank 
of the French army, wliich now attacked and compelled us to 
fall back ; he therefore endeavoured to form a junction with 
Wintzingerode near Hheims. But on approaching Bheims he 
learnt that the French had attacked and taken the town early 
that very morning, and with the assistance of the inhabitants 
had made the small Russian garrison prisoners of war. 

As Rheims was in the hand- of the French, notliing was 
left for us but to endeavour to reach Eperuay by the best way 
we could, and to place ourselves in safety on the other side of 
the Mame. Completely cut off from Wintzingerode's division, 
as well as from Blticher^s, without any hope of reaching those 
troops in time for the contest which was now inevitable, 
Tettenborn thought he could in no way fulfil his mission better 
than by remaining in Napoleon's rear, whence he could observe 
his movements, and give Prince Schwaxzenberg accurate infor- 
mation of all that was going on. 

BlQcher had sent forward several parties from Meaux as &r 
Ligny, about six hours' march from Paris, when the approach 
of the French Emperor on his left fltuik compelled him to fall 
back in order to join Generals Wintzingerode and Biilow ; by 
this means he would be in a dbndition to bring 100,000 men 
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into the field against Napoleon, who, having meanwhile united 
his troops \vit}i those of Marshals Marmont and Mortier, ap- 
peared desirous to force Biiicher into an engagement. As Sois- 
sons had already surrendered to Grenerai Biilow on the 3rd of 
March, Bliicher expected to form a junction with the two 
divisions of the northern army without impediment But 
Napoleon, hy one of his usual rapid movements, endeavoured 
to turn the extreme left of our army, and by threatening to cut 
off the communication in our rear compelled Bliicher to leave 
the advantageous position he had taken between Soissons and 
Vailly and to advance with all speed to Laon, where on the 
9th of Mardi the two armies encountered each other. The 
French took the villages of Semilly and Ardon, which lay close 
to Laon, in the direction of Soissons; but General Wintzingerode 
recaptured them in tlie forenoon. The chief attack of the 
French wf^ now directed against the left wing of the allied 
army towards Corheny, where the Prussian troops were placed* 
The enemy adYanced in the afternoon from Fethienx, and sent 
strong divisions of horse to the right in order to cut off our line 
of communication with the Netherlands in the rear. A most 
murderous struggle took place at Athies, upon which village the 
Prussians had been forced to fall back, and where they made a 
Stand : the battle there lasted till the evenings when it was still 
undecided^ as both parties remained in possession of different 
portions of the village. But towards the close of the day the 
Prussians made an unexpected attfick upon the enemy, who had 
already retired to rest; and, after a short resistance, during which 
the Prussians charged with the bayonet up to the mouths of the 
enemy's guns, we succeeded in utterly discomfiting the French. 
Harmont's diyisi<m and General Arrighi*s caralry were routed, 
sixteen cannon taken, and 3000 men made prisoners. Mean- 
while, the French Emperor luid remaiuetl opposite to Bliicher's 
division before Laon, and on the 10th of March, Napoleon 
repeatedly attacked him and then the to^vn of Laon, with all the 
rage and despair which he could instil into his tired soldiers. 
In his zeal he himself sprang off his horse and pointed a gun ; 
but all his exertions were vain, his attacks were repulsed in 
every quarter ; and, with the conviction that lie could do nothing 
more, he at length withdrew his troops out of the murderous 
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fire. Several days passed in a sort of doubtful quiet, during 
which Napoleon meditated fresh plans, and endeavoured to find 
freah oppartonities for attack. The expectation of what he 
would do next kept all men in a state of ^eat suspense. Blit» 

cher was ill, and no one but he dared to take the initiative 
against so formidable an opponent: Napoleon therefore was 
left undisturbed. 

This was a most anxious time : towards the north, the annj 
oi Silesiay after so many marches and batdesy was detained in 
inactivity by Bliicher^s iUness ; while towards the south the 
main army, under Prince Schwarzcnber^:, was waitinj^ with 
some anxiety to be attacked by Nopoleon in its turn. Between 
these two armies their wily opponent for some time played his 
game* £very one watch^ in great suspense for his next 
movement, and vigorous attempts were made to establish 
some communication between the two allied armies : it was of 
the greatest importance to procure accurate information. No 
one was so well fitted for this as Tettenborn, who was then 
actually in the rear of the French army, and who, from hi& 
position on the Marne, was incredibly active^ and despatched 
his cossacks in all directions against the enemy. To the right, 
through Epemay, he kept up a communication with Saint Priest, 
who wa3 still in the neighbourhood of Rheims ; and to the 
left, throu^li Vertus, with Goneriil Knissaroff, who now com- 
manded the cossacks in Fere-Ciiampcnoisc in lieu of Hett- 
man PlatofT. Saint Priest was attached to Bliicher's army, 
Kaissaroff to that of Prince Schwarzenberg, and by this means 
some sort of communication, — a very loose one it is true, — 
was kept up between the two. However, the carelessness with 
respect to delivering letters, wliich wns almost unavoidable 
where they had to pass through so many hands, frequently 
rendered die information useless when it arrived, and many 
letters never reached their destination at all. Moreover, a dr- 
cnmstance which happened rendered the j)rocuring informa- 
tion, and the forv^-arding it to various persons, exceedingly 
difficult and dangerous. 

Napoleon's incessant marching and countermarching, if it 
bad no other effect, certainly had this — that by dint of great 
exertions he suciceeded in stirring up the peasantry more and . 
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more against us. At first this was confined to the particular 
spot where he happened to be wilh bis arm^ ; there the inha^ 
bitants were forced to make common canse with his soldiers : 

they invariably tried to avoid imperilling their lives and their 
properties by taking any part in the war, but Napoleon's will 
was not to be trified with ; he ill-treated the mayors, bullied 
and punished the communes who did not obe^ his requisitions, 
and at Itogth brought mitbm to such a crisis, that people pre- 
ferred having the appearance and merit of revolting against ns 
of their own accord to yielding to necessity ; for one of the two 
they must do. When once under arms, and guilty of liglitine" 
against us, there was seldom any retreat for them, and the 
common people of France were then forced for the sake of their 
own safety to persevm in that which they had most unwillingly 
conmienced. The excesses committed by oar troops, of which the 
French papers gave such awful descriptions, and Napoleon never 
ceased talking, were not only extremely exaggerated, but were 
even inferior to those which the French soldiers allowed them- 
selves in thdir own country* However, the impression of terror 
which these constant representations excited in the minds of 
the people gradually began to tell, and to produce those very 
excesses and disorders which before were mere invention. 
Nothing could be more imprudent than the conduct of that 
portion of the French people who did not take up arms against 
us. The doors and windows in every town or village which we 
entered were barricaded, the inhabitants had disappeared, and 
the authorities had absconded* When, aiBber a long search, the 
mayor happened to be discovered, he invariably said that the 
village contained nothing to supply the wants of the troops, — 
that the constant plundering to which they had been subject 
had exhausted their means ; time was requested in order that 
search might be made in the n^hbouring villages, whether 
peradventure something might be discovered there. In ibis 
manner many hours elapsed, during which we got nothing but 
good words ; and when, after waiting a long time, no provisions 
or fodder made their appearance, the soldiers, who ran the risk 
of losing their hour of rest and refreshment, and naturally became 
impatient, searched for themselves, and found, in most cases^ a 
superfluity of all they wanted. This conduct of the authoritiea 
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made our men take matters witli a liigk iiand, and in a spirit of 
revenge they seized upon whatever they could find in tlie 
people's kitchens and cellars, where, with different treatment^ 
they would have been oontent with a crust of bread. If a 
«o60ack took up a bundle of straw, there were loud screams of 
plunder ; if he asked for a kettle for the camp, there were 
noisy complaints of personal violence, until at length plunder- 
ing and personal violence became very general, caused entirely 
by such conduct. The guides were often led by the army 
with a rope round their necks ; but this precauti(»iy which the 
^^Mooiteur'' described aa degrading to humanity, was adopted 
in c^mseqnence of the guides so frequently running a^vay, and 
had been taught to the cossacks by the French in EusHia. 
Sometimes the tricks of the French peasantry were exceedingly 
laughable : ibr example, if by chance we came suddenly upon a 
party of them in the road, there was scarcely an instance in all 
Champagne^ ^t, to escape being taken as guides, they did not 
all begin to limp. In those places where the mayors and 
dlizens prudently supplied the wants of the troops with 
. alacrity, nothing but good order and friendliness prevailed. 
Most of the authorities, however, acted in a manner which was 
&tai to them. The inhabitants of the villages fled to the 
woods, where their wives, children, and the best part of their 
property were concealed ; the men, armed with rifles and mus- 
kets, prowled about the edges of the woods, endeavouring to cut 
off some straggling party, or to seize a stray waggon or a 
courier. Escaped prisoners, veterans, foresters, gensdarmes, 
even officers, joined these parties, and brought them into some 
sort of discipline, for which every Frenchman is so naturally 
disposed. These armed bands received support and advice 
from the various fortresses. Parties of regular troops followed 
the rear of our force, and I'uund in every village plenty of men 
ready to join their ranks. The French peasants, who almost 
Invariably wear blue smock-frocks, were often taken for troops 
of the line. If they laid aside their arms, they had the 
appearance of peaceliil peasants ; while, on the other hand, 

liundreds of French soldiers could go about undiscovered, 
with their uniforms Iiiddcn under their blue smock-frock?. Tins 
atate of things extended from Lyons far into Picardy, in 
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our front, on our flanks^ bat more especially in our rear. The 

manner in which the French people rose against us was a re- 
markiiljlc instiincc of the power which Napoleon's untiring 
energy and determination exercise<l over men's minds : this 
insurrection was carried on without excitement, almost against 
their wishes and feelings ; Napoleon himself had, at firsts de- 
spaired of bringing it about. It was no longer possible for any 
courier to traverse the country without a body of 100 horse, and 
every order required a whole party fur its safe conveyance. All 
the usual means of couunuuication were broken up, the govern- 
ment of the whole country was dissolved, and it was extremely 
difficult to procure provisions, or to find any means of convey- 
ance. In every village, in every wood, numerous enemies lay 
hidden. Had our provisions and supplies failed, — had the 
insurrection around us increased, — and had JSapoleon made 
head against us, these blue smock frocks would have done us 
infinite mischief in our retreat. Wlierever Tettenborn ap* 
peared, the tocsin sounded in every village ; and his communica-^ 
tion with General Kaissaroff was kept up at a great expense of 
human life. Above a thousand armed peasants were dispersed 
about the woods between Epernay and Rheims, on the otiier 
side of the Maine, and in the brushwood between Kpernay and 
Montmirail on this side of that river. 

General Eaissaroff took a French courier prisoner on the 
10th of March, and discovered by his papers that it was Na- 
poleon's plan, as soon as he had beaten his opponents at Laon, 
to march immediately by Chalons towards Areis sur Aube, with 
the intention of failing upon and destroying the right flank of 
the allied main army. It did not seem likely that Napoleon 
would undertake a new enterprise after the repulses he had 
encountered: nevertheless, Tettenborn took up a position on 
the rear of Nai)olcon's army along the Marne, and kept so vi- 
gilant a wateh that no movement on their side could escape 
him. From the 10th to the 14th of March he daily sent out 
parties of observation, who, with unexampled boldness, pene* 
trated to the inner lines of the French army, and scoured the 
whole country from Epernay towards Rheims, as far as Soissons 
and otlier points on the Aisne. Patrols went daily along both 
bank^ of the Marne towards Chateau Thierry. The information 
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which Tettenborn acquired by these means confirmed him in 
liis opiiiion that it was not Kapoleon's intcntioti to frill back 
again upon the lower Mame. On the 10th and 1 1th a number 
<>f troops marched upon Soissons^ whither all the national 
guards of the district were ordered to proceed. Napoleon's 
eyident intention, therefore, was to renew the attach upon 
Bliicher with greater vigour than before. 

Our parties were now engaged in creeping silently through 
woods, or in fighting against the armed peasantry in these 
villages, and occasionally in skirmishing with the enemy in 
the open field, frequently with great success. But in spite 
of aU the skill and boldness of the cossacks, Tettenborn 
could scarcely have carried on these expeditions with such 
signal success with them alone : their ignorance of the lan- 
guage, of the cu:itoms of the country, and even their want of 
higher intelligence, would have thrown invincible impediments 
in his way. But Tettenborn took measures to supply this 
defect Every party of cossacks was commanded by German 
officers, whom the cossacks followed as willingly as thej did 
their own. 

Meanwhile General Count Saint Priest, in order uot to re- 
main idle with his 1 1,000 men, had attacked liheims early in 
the morning of the 12th of March, and, after a short opposition, 
had retaken the town, which was wholly unfortified, and but 
weakly garrisoned. The French cavalry and the greater part 
of the iiilanti j, altogether about 1000 men and eleven cannon, 
foil into the liands of the Kussians, who lost but few men. 
Count Saint Priest now sent out parties against Fismes and 
Beiy an Bac, to form a junction with Bliicher ; these, how* 
ever, were driven back by the enemy's posts. Napoleon, 
whose original schemes had been delayed, but by no means 
given up, did not long suffer the Prussians to remain nn hij> 
right liank on the road he intended to take. On the iuilowing 
day, the 13th of ]\Iarch, he sent Marshal Marmont against 
Bheims. Count Saint Priest had neglected the most obvious 
precautions : the consequence was, that our troops were un- 
expectedly attacked by the enemy : some retreated in good 
order upon the Aisne, while the rest were scattered in the 
direction of the Marne. Saint Priest himscli' paid the penalty 
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of his negleet with his life : he was shot down as he was 

attempting to get his men into order. The town of Rhciins, 
10 can Q on, and 2000 prLaouers remained in the hands ot Marshal 
Marmout. 

On receiving the inteiHgence of ^s disaster Tettenbom 
conld no longer remain where he was in Port ^ Bainson, as he 

foresaw that this advance of the enemy was not an isolated move- 
ment, but was connected with other military combinations. He 
drew in all his straggling parties, and marched towards Epernay, 
to keep a vigilant eye upon the Upper Marne. Those who had 
escaped from Bheims said with one accord, that a very large 
body of men had appeared there, and were on the point of pnr- 
ening our troops by both roads to Chalons and Epersay. We 
were, therefore, liable to be attacked at Kpernay even sliould 
the euciiiy have no further object in view than to spread out 
his iiank as far as this town, and clear the country round of 
enemies. At the moment when he most wanted it Tettenbom 
was reinforced by two sqaadrons of Silesian landwehr, or mi« 
.litia, which Bliicfaer had despatched nnder Major von Falken- 
hausen, to keep open his communication with the main army. 
This disliiiguished officer willingly joined liis forces with those 
under Tettenbom, who had much the same duties to perform. 
On the following forenoon French troops made their appearance 
on the wooded heights on the road from Bheima^ and adyanced 
into the valley of the Marne. Our advanced posts were driven 
in, after a slight skirmish, and the enemy, consisting of about 
300 infantry and three squadrons of horse, approached the 
bridge of Epernay. When they had come near enough, Tet- 
tenbom despatched a regiment of cossacks against them, who 
pTcrtook and cut in pieces the cavalty, while the infantry laid 
down their arms. During this combat an accident happened, 
which, under less favourable circumstances, might Iiave had 
most serious consequences. The stone bridge over the Marne 
could be blown into the air at any moment that the advance of 
the Frencli might render this necessary. By some unfortunate 
accident the powder ignited and the bridge was blown np^ 
whilst our cossacks were still on the other side of the river in 
full pursuit of the enemy. Tett^bom immediately sent two 
cannon into the plains beioie Epernay, to protect the cossacks 
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in case tliey might be driyen Imck, wliile lie hastily repaired 

the bridge, one side of which, sufficient to admit one cossack 
at a time, was still left standing. Not long after this battle we 
again saw the wooded heights covered with troops, but this 
time in ftr greater nmnbeni : enarmouA bodies of canralrj fol^ 
lowed in endless Bnccesakm, mixed with aitfllery and ini^trj. 
It was now quite evident that the enemy was making a strong 
movement in our direction, and would soon force a passas^e 
across the river. Nevertheless, Tetten born determined to dispute 
the passage as long as possible. He defended the bridge with 
two gunsy until the enemy brought a great number to bear 
upon it, and it was not till evening that Tettenbom retreated 
without loss. The Frcncli could only use the bridge for foot 
soldiers that evening, and their cavalry were forced to pass 
the night in the plains on the other side of the river. 

There could no longer be any doubt that Napoleon, in accord- 
ance with his original plan^ would advance by Chalons and 
Epemay towards Arcis-sur-Aube. In order to obtain perfect 
certainty on this puint, Tcttenbora during the night sent a 
party of cossacks to Chalons, to get information as to the state 
of things there. He himself withdrew from the Mame towards 
VeHey on the brook Somme Soud^, whence at an equal distance 
from Chalons and Epemay he could watch the enemy s motions^ 
and avoid any attack by retreating in* time to the strongly 
fortified town of Vitry. On the following morninn:, the 16th of 
March^ Tettenbom received information from the parties who 
had now returned, that General Davidoff, who held possess ' n 
of Chalons with 2000 Russians and numerous artillery^ had not 
waited for the approach of the French, but had retired with all 
his troops to Vitry. Upon this the French, whose niunbers 
they could not exactly calculate, but which must have been very 
inconsiderable, had entered Chalons without opposition. Tetten- 
bom, who had instructed Schwarzenberg but a few days before 
of the advance of the enemy^ now hurried forward to confirm 
his previous statement He likewise communicated this im- 
portant news to General Kaissaroff, who was still at F^re- 
Champenoise and Sezanne. Tettenbom himself withdrew his 
troops out of Napoleon's Une of march to Cosle, in order, if pos- 
sible to ke^ up the communication with Bliicher^ army^ and 
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at the same time to remain on the enemy's flank. During the 
whole of this maich we fell in with the advanced posts of the 



distance on tMa side, to gain early intelligence of the enemy, as 

the allies had been prepared by p^e^ ious circumstances to 
expect their approach. There happened to be no light cavalry 
on tins flank of the main army, and the regiment of guards 
had been forced to do duty as outposts : Tettenbom's arrival 
with his Cossacks was therefore doubly welcome. He now 
found himself attached to Schwai'zenberg's main array, where he 
remained two whole days, supplying the advanced line of out- 
posts. 

The contradictory orders which he received itam varions 
quarters added to his difficulties. Tettenborn had obstinately 
maintained that the enemy would advance with all his force 

upon the Aube ; but as this advance was delayed for some days, 
doubt was thrown on his supposition, and unfortunately he was 
not allowed to make more active inquines. 

Under the impression that the taking of Chalons and Epemay 
arose merely from an isolated side movement of the enemy, and 
Would have no further consequences, the Russian General 
Lambert received orders irom head-quarters to join his forces 
to those of Generals Tettenborn and Davidof^ and to make an 
attempt to retake Chalons. On the 18th of March, therefore, 
Tettenborn left Cosle, and intended to advance by the left bank 
of the Marne to Clialons. IMean while intelligence was re- 
ceived that the French were marching in great strength through 
Vitry towards Somme-sous, consequently towards the Aube, 
and a brisk firing was heard in the direction of Vitry. General 
Lambert, accordingly, now altered his former plan, and trusted 
to Tettenborn alone the attempt upon Chalons, and to keep open 
the communication with Bliicher, while he himseli returned to 
Vitry, so as not to leave that important post exposed on the 
anticipated general advance of the enemy. Tettenborn, accord- 
ingly, forded the Marne with all his troops, and now proceeded 
down the right bank towards Chalons. 

Napoleon had left ^Marslials Marmont and Mortier at Soissons 
with sufficient forces to hold Bliicher in cheek, and had taken 
the road towards the south with ^,000 of his best troops^ and 
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a considerable reinforcement of recrnits from Paris : lie now 
intended to attack the allied army. He marched in four di« 
Tisions, which crossed the Marne nt La Fert^-sous-Jouarre, 
Chateau Thierry, fipemay, and Chalons. By deploying his 
troops. Napoleon hoped to compel ours to fall back, in order 
not to be forced into an action ; he would thus gain ground 
without a victory, and at his next advance he hoped to reach 
the Meuse. His plan was a very simple one, — invariably 
to direct his chief attack against onr centre, and to throw his 
troops boldly forward between our two flanks, and, by sepa- 
rating them, to compel our forces more by fear than by actual 
necessity to retreat By this manoeuvre he hoped now to clear 
Champagne of his enemies on both sides. He would have suc- 
ceeded cojiipletely in his object had not an accident brought 
about an action at Arcis-sur-Aube. ^V hen Kapoleon's advance 
was no longer doubtful^ Schwarzenberg's army quitted its po« 
sition and went up the Aube towards BarHBur-Aube. where he 
fixed his head-quarters on the 20th of March. The order sent 
by Sehwarzenberg for the troops on the Seine to join him was 
by some niikicky accident, never delivered; and these troops 
must inevitably have been cut off and lost, were not the enemy 
held in check at Arcis. Sehwarzenberg, tlierefore, now a'fl- 
Tanced with all lus forces against the enemy, whom he found in 
the plains by Plancy and Arcis, on this side of the river : he 
immediately attacked the French, as no other course was left 
open to him. After a contest which lasted three days, without 
coming to a regular engagement, Napoleon retired from Arcis 
on the 22d of March with the loss of eleven cannon and many 
prisoners* -He had found Arcis a second Laon. 

Meanwhile Tettenbom discovered that the enemy had evacu- 
ated Chalons, and on the evening of the 20th of March he took 
possession of the town. lie proceeded to send oui parties on 
all sides to gain information, more especially in the direction of 
Bheims and Epernay. On the following day he succeeded in 
reopening the communication with the army of the north: 
Tettenbom's outposts fell in with Wintzingerode's troops in 
Eheims. Bliichernow advanced with all his troops towards 
the Marne, and wished to secure all the bridges, in order to 
destroy them should the enemy happen to return, meaning to 
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reserve for his own use the bridge at "Epmukjn However, tbe 

French, \vith 800 in&ntry and tluree sqiradFOiis of fiorse, stilly 
held this town. Tettenborn, therefore, sent two regiments of 
Cossacks to drive them out. General Yiocent, who eoxoioaaded 
at Epernaji advanced out of the town with his cavalry, and 
held his grotond for some time, until, after some fiJae at- 
tacks, the cossacks nnexpeetedly mshed upon liini, comfiietelj 
routed the three squadrons, and drove them into Epernaj. 
The infantry who defended the entrance of the town were cut 
to pieces, and the French were chased and butchered all through 
the streets into the open fields : Gmeral Vincent managed to 
escape into tiie woods with a very small number of his troc^M. 
During this brilliant affair the advanced guard of General 
Wintzingerode made its appearance on the other side ol' the 
Mame, and entered Eperuay by the bridge which had beea 



On the 2!8nd Mardi the iaieiligeraee which Tettenborn ga* 
thered from his scouts, indoced him to sospeel that Napoleon, 

in consequence of the unfavourable issue of the battle at Arcis- 
sur-Aube, would return towards the Marne, most likely to 
Yitry, where the river was fordable^ whence he could witiiout 
dmcnlty gain the road to Nancy, or place himself in the rear 
of onr main army/ It was a matter of the gravest importance 
to obtain certain and rapid information on this point, as it 
might eiiect a complete change in the conduct of the whole 
campaign. Tettenborn, therefore, sent out parties to scour the 
country on either side of the Mame, both towards Yitiy, in 
order to discover the march of the enemy, and towards Cosle 
and Somme-sous, suspecting that, perhaps, the enemy had 
already crossed the Marne, in which case he hoped to gain in- 
telligence in Napoleon's rear, and to intercept couriers. A 
courier was intercepted after a long chase, and his despatches^ 
which were of the highest importance^ forwarded that same 
evening to Chalons. Besides a corrected copy of the bulletin 
of the battle at Arcis, which announced the victory in such 
terras as to leave no doubt that the advantage had been on our 
side, there were a considerable number of remarkable letters : 
for example, Marshal Lefevre wrote to his wife that Ni^oleon 
and his staff had been in great danger at Arcis from an attadc 
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of a regiment of Hungariuu liussars, who l ad come so close to 
his person that Napoleon had grasped liis pistols, and had had 
a horse shot under him. However, it was Napoleon's wish 
that this diould not he known, and so forth. The chief things 
however, was a letter in Napoleon's own hand to Marie Louise^ 
in which he expressly said that, without having exactly gained 
a victory at Arcis, lie had been so far successful that he was 
then pushing forward his army in order to approach his strong 
places, and to keep the two allied armies separate at the same 
time ^at he drew the allies further from Paris. 

According to the infoimatioii thus -obtained, no time was to 
he lost. General Wintslngerode took all the cavalry of his 
division, about 7000 horse, together with forty-six horse artil- 
lery, and started on the 23d Maich from Epernay on the road 
to Vitry : he ordered Tettenborn to join him from Clialons^ 
and on the following dajhe mardied tovnvds tiie fortified tomi 
of Yitrj. The c oHMMBnie aiiiwi betweca the two main armies 
was now established without impediment through the towns 
of Vertus and F^re-Champenoise in Napoleon's rear ; and 
both Bliicher and Schwarzenberg, inibrmed of all that was 
going on, agreed to attack Napoleon from both sides with all 
their united forces, and thus, if possible, to put an end to the 
war with one blow. Bliicher, therefore, marched from Bheims 
to Chalons, Schwarzenberg from Arcis-sur-Aube to Vitry, in 
search of Napoleon : instead of falling back before him at some 
distance from one another, and thus giving Napoleon plenty of 
room, as he had expected, they boldly formed a junction of 
their several divisions behind him. We hoped that Napoleon 
might turn back when he foimd his expectations foiled, and we 
then should have fought him in the great plains between the 
Mame and the Aulx', where our numerous cavalry could have 
been brought in large masses against the very interior cavalry 
of the French. But N^)oleon was already on his way to Saint- 
I>i2ier, and had only left a small division behind him, which 
occupied the villages along the road, close to Vitry. 

On the 24th of i\Iui cli Schwarzenberg reached Vitry, where 
he was joined by the Emperor of Russia and by the King of 
Prussia. It was then resolved to march immediately, with 
united forces, upon Paris, the road to which was open, and to 
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leave the pursuit of Nupoieoii to the cavaky and horse artillery 
of General Wintzingerodc, who was to harass Napoleou's troops. 
Taking into consideration all the circumstances of the case^ it 
10 impossible not to give to this determinaticMi the praise of 
great boldness. Napoleon had nothing but choeen troops with 
liiiu, and could form a junction with the numerous gamsons in 
his fortified towns. General Maison, in the Netherland.s, had 
already joined his forces to those of General Carnot, who was 
then threatening Brussels, and might , at any moment render 
assistance to Napoleon. Behind us the whole country was in 
state of insurrection, which would natorally be increased by 
the approach of Napoleon. Marslial Augereau was at the head 
of numerous forces at Lyons, and could send troops from thence. 
Meanwhile our armies plunged deeper and deeper into the heart 
of France, — were separated firom the sources whence they 
drew their supplies, — were in the midst of a desolated coun- 
try, without any point upon which they could fall hack for their 
supplies or support, — and were shortly about to appear before 
the capital of the kingdom, the population of which were per- 
fectly capable of giving employment to, and even destroying, a 
whole army. All this was sufficient to excite the greatest 
anxiety ; but in their determination the allies clearly took the 
right course, even had the results been less sncce.-.-ful. Paris 
and Napoleon liad now lost the importance which they mu- 
tually gave to one another* 

The large armies broke up their quarters near the Aube and 
the Marne on the 24th and 25th of March, on their way to 
Paris. On the 2jth, near Fere-Cham ]^enoise, they encountered 
the united troops of Marshals Marmont and Mortier, who were 
on their way fix>m Soissons to join Napoleon. After a short 
but bloody engagement the two marshals were beaten, their 
troops destroyed, and the march on Paris was resumed. 

On tlio evening of the 24th of Llarch Wintzingerode ad- 
vanced with all his cavalry from Vitry towards Saint-Dizier, 
whither Napoleon had directed his march, true to his intention- 
of drawing the allies away from Paris, and approaching his 
own fortresses. The command of the advanced guard was 
entrusted to Tettenbom, who had five regiments of cossacks, 
one of hussars, and eight pieces of horse artillery under him. 
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The French had withdrawn from the neighbourhood of Yitrji: 
during that aftemoon> and we onlj came up with them at nighfr* 
fall in the village of Thi^blemont, where we had some sharp 

skirmishing with the infantry. On the following day the pur- 
suit was continued with increased vieour, and we overtook a still 
larger division of the enemj at Saint-Dizier, where a brisk en- 
gagement took place* The enenr^ held possession of Saint-Duder 
with infantrj, so as to cover the march of the other troops who 
were there recrossing and marching along the Mame. 'From 
the direction wliich these troops were taking, it appeared cer- 
tain that Napoleon intended again to attack our main armies ; 
he muftt^ therefore, have received some intelligence of the di- 
rection thej were taking towards Paris. On the other side of 
the river we saw compact masses of troops coming straight 
towards us, having ehanged their line of march; thej ad- 
vanced down to the banks, and then marched nway up the 
heights on the iefit. Tettenboru iramediateiy brought his gims 
<dofiB to the bank of the river, and commenced pouring a mur- 
derous fire of cannon-balls and grenades upon the nearest 
French troops^ which retreated into the woods with the loss of 
many men. As a regiment of cossacks now crossed the Mame^ 
and tlireatened to cut off the troops in Saint-Dizier, these 
men, who had bravely stood their ground until now, likewise 
fled to the woods* However, the French were not long exposed 
to this fire, as a portion of their artillery, placed on the heights 
of Yalcour, commanding the road which lay through a narrow 
gorge, soon silenced our guns. The French held the heighte 
of Valcour until evening, and then pursued their retreat to- 
wards WassT. Tettenboru followed close at their heels, and 
drove them out of the viLLage of Humbecourt, but found it im- 
possible to penetrate further, as the adjoining villages were full 
of infantry, who oflfered the most obstinate renstance ; a sure 
sign that the main body of the French army was close by, and 
couhl not sullcr our troops to api)ruach any nearer. The skir- 
mishing continued all the night, during which we saw the whole 
surface of the country between us and Wassy lighted up with 
numerous watch-fires, which stretched a long way to our right 
along the woody almost reaching our quarters. Tettenbom 
passed the night in Eclaron, while General Wintzingerode 

u 
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fixed his liead-qnarters in Saint-Diner, and tent a ccmai doraM e 

number of troops irom Vitry towai*d;> Montier-eii-Der^ so as to 
secure our right iiauk* 

Earij on the moming of the 26th of March Tettenbom 
found the Tillages which the French held on the pferixHia i$j 
hy no means deserted: on the contrary, the enemy advaBcei 
against us. AVe could clearly perceive large masses of troops 
in tlie distance, drawing nearer every moment, followed hj 
Still greater numbers ; among them were considerable bodies ol 
cavalry. The French, who were about 30,000 men, advanced 
against us on all sides, forcing the cossacks to retreat : oon- 
siderable bodies of cavalry showed themselves on both sides of 
us. On iirst seeinpr these masses of troops, Tettenbom assured 
Wintzlngerode that the whole 1 reuch army had turned and was 
marehing against us. The advance of the French was so rapid^ 
and their numbers so great, that to form any plan was useless* 
The danger was imminent^ the nature of the ground prevented 
our employinfj; even one regiment of cossacks with any advantage, 
and in uur rear was the gorge through the village of Valeour, 
which the enemy only had to take possession of before we did^ 
and our retreat was completely cut ofL Nothing, therefor^ 
remained but to retreat immediately across the Mame, which 
Tettenborn did, remaining as long as he could on the left bank 
of the river, to give Wintzingerode time to take such measures 
as he might thiuk necessary. Whilst Wintzingerode was still 
doubtful whether Napoleon was actually approaching with his 
whole force^ and hesitated to give full belief to Tettenbom's 
statements, he saw General Tschemyscheff suddenly drivCT 
back from Moiitier-en-Der, while he himself was attacked at 
the same moment. The French poured their forces upon us 
with incredible rapidity ; troop followed troop^ the whole plain 
was covered, and in a few minutes the engagement commenced 
on aE sides. A large number of guns were brought on the 
plain and pointed against Saint-Dizier. The country w^as flat, 
but cut up with vineyards and hedges, and too much hemmed 
in on all sides by woods and low bottoms for our numerous 
cavalry to be used with any advantage. It was still possible by 
a rapid retreat to avoid an action which must end to our disad* 
yantagc. Tettenbom tried to impress this upon others ; but^ 
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mifortniiately, TOO Rmiaii chassears were stationed in SUnt^ 

Dizier ; and as these were the only infantry which Wintzin- 
gerode had with him, he delayed his retreat in the hope of 
saving them. He theretbre ordered Tettenborn to defend the 
toed to Yitry, while Wintzingerode maintained himself In 
Saint-Diner, intendiag' to 6B back upon Bar-le-Dac in case of 
tteeessi^l^* 

Meanwhile the en(*my bad crogsed the Marne betw^een Val- 
cour and Saint-Dizier, with large bodies of cavalry, infantry, 
and some artillery^ and advanced without impediment towards 
the road to Yitiy : the guns planted on the heights of Valconr 
bad protected ibis movement. The Russian cavalry and 
horse artillery were distributed in the plain behind this 
road; in tlieir rear was the wood, in their front the enemy, 
who poured a heavy fire into our ranks. The bng-g'ajre and 
led horses had not yet been sent to the rear, and caused con 
siderable disorder. On one side of this road to the right, 
Tettenborn stood bis ground with about 1000 horse, of which 
four squadrons were buzzars, the rest eossacks. A body of at 
least 10,0(X) French cavalry had already crossed the Marne, 
and had forced their way between Tettenborn and Wintzinge- 
rode* Tettenborn w as in momentary expectation of seeing these 
masses suddenly deploy and throw his men into utter con* 
fusion. Meanwhile bodies of infantry and artillery continued 
to cross the river, and to form. It was no use to think 
now of retreating, as the cavalry was close upon us ; a re- 
solute front could scarcely check them, much less a retreating 
foe. Tettenborn, therefore, boldly formed his 1000 men into 
a compact body, with which he charged the masses of French 
with reckless courage^ just as they were about to deploy* 
The buzsars and eossacks fell with the utmost intrepidity upon 
the French, and drove them before them : the first line w as 
broken, then the second ; and the contest was most bloody. 
But fresh masses of French cavalry deployed on both sides of 
' him ; more and more troops came from the back^ground,— the 
inequality of numbers was too great, and the greatest bravery 
of no avail. Our troops came within the range of the enemy's 
guns, and could no longer bear up against this unequal contest: 

in our turn we were put to the rout, and chased along the road 

u 2 
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to Vitry} hete tha baggage and led Iimes^ fljing in all di^v 
rectiona^ caused indeaerilMble confurion. Tettenbon^ mh0 

with his officers had maintained the contest to the last, and 
had been in great personal danger, got his troops again into 
some order at the village of Perthe, skirmished a little with 
the enemy that same evening, and retreated during the nigh^ 
by MaroUes to Yitry. His whole loss consisted of only fortyr 
men. The rest of Wintzingerode's cavalry, who were drawn 
up on the plains by Saint-Dizier, and who had waited till the 
French attacked them, without taking the initiative, had a far 
greater number of men killed, besides losing many cannon. 
After « heroic defence of Saint-Dizier, Wintzingerode left that 
town on the same evening and retreated to Bar-le-DuCy hotly 
pursued by the French, whom, however, be beat off when they 
pressed upon him too closely. 

This battle, in spite of its uni'avoiiiable issue, was most suc- 
cessful in its results : it led Napoleon into an error by whleh 
he lost three entire days, during all which time his capital was 
in imniiiK»it danger. Napoleon was convinced that Schwar* 
zenberg's whole army was on his traces, and Wintzingerode 
had tidvcn cure to strengthen this surmise by hiring rooms 
at Saint-Dizier for the Emperor of Russia and for the King 
of Prussia, and by giving out that his cavalry was merely the 
advanced guard of the main army. Napoleon, who learned 
all this from some of his devoted adherents in Saint-Dixier, 
baited at Wassy, recalled those troops which bad already 
marched forwards, and thought that he would fight a battle 
where the ground and the circumstances would be in his 
favour. Even on the day after this action Napoleon could 
not be brought to believe that he was mistaken, and bad 
been striking at a shadow ; be persisted in advancing against 
Yitry, where the small garrison prepared to meet the storm* 
There,, however, he suddenly learnt Marmont*s and Mor- 
tier*iE> defeat, and the advance of the allies upon Paris : he 
BOW hastily collected his weary, half-famished troops, and 
made forced marches by Troyes, Sens, and F'ontainebieaUy 
to relieve his threatened ciq[»ital. A part of his troops 
dropped down with fatigue on the road, a number of horses 
perished, and many pieces of cannon were thrown into the 
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riven^ as the want of horses was fdt more and more evei^ day. 
%»ite of ally Napoleon came jnst too late; the news of tile 
sorrender of Paris reached him on his arriTsl at Fontainebleau. 

' Whatever might haTe been the ultimate result, it is certain 
that Paris would not have surrendered so quicklj had Napoleon 
arrived at the right moment ; the storming of the city, with 
the certainly of a general rising of the people^ would have been 
attended witii great peril. Napoleon reinforced hy 100,000 
national guards from Paris and its immediate neighbourhood, 
might have carried on the war with fresh hope and renewed' 
vigour. These considerations induced the Emperor AlAY^ Ti^ ^^ r 
to use the most flattering exfNresaions to Wintzingerode ; at» 
Mbnting to him the actual presence of the allies in Paris. 
Tettenbom*s charge, altiiough the advantages he ^T9t gained 
were speedily again lost, was reckoned one of his most bril- 
liant feats ; its results were invaluable, as it helped to confirm 
Napoleon's erroneous impressions, and made him lose the most 
pfedons time. 

After Wintzingerode and Tettenbom had effected a jnnetion 
at Chalons, they advanced on the 28th March by Saint^Disier 

and Montier-en-Der to Troyes, which town they reached on the 
SOtlu without, however, coming up with Napoleon's rear 
guard. They found many traces of his march along the road. 
From one station berfrond Troyes Napoleon had left the troopB 
to pursue their march alone^ and had hurried on io Fontaine- 
blean on post-horses, accompanied by only one adjutant. 

From Troyes Tettenborn went by Villeneuve FArcheveque 
on the Yoniie, to Sens, which town was still held by the 
enemy, and had lately been re-inforced by troops under General 
Alltx. After an ineffeetoal attempt to indaoe the inhabitants 
to surrender, Tettenbom determined to find some other passage 
over ^e Yonne, so as to advance upon Fontainebleau. But 
further hostilities were speedily put an end to by the news of 
the allies having entered Paris, and of ^Napoleon's abdication: 
there were even reports current of the return of the Bourbons. 

On reaching Bray on the Seine, we received orders to march 
without delay towards Auxerre, to hinder Napoleon from car- 
rying into execution a plan which he may have conceived, of 
escaping to the south of France, where he could still have 
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farmed a ibmiidftble army oot of the nnmeroiiB troops in thai 

district . At Villeneuve-le-lloi, however, we learnt that ZSa- 
poleoii was staying quietly at Fontainebleau, and received 
orders to return to Bray* The troops were then retooTed to 
Sens ead Pomt-sitr-Yoiuiey whoiee they directed their maidi 
back towards tiie Rhine, as peace with IVaace was oeirtaiii» and 
the terms ready for signature. 

From Bray I was sent with sppcial instructions to the Russian 
Creneral Diebitscii, and to General Wintzingerode at faris. 
Tettenbom himsdf shortly came thither by iiiYitatioiiy with 
most of his officers. This capital now offered to os a remark^ 
able spectacle; it contained soldiers from almost eyery coontry 
in Europe, as well as its chief rulers, iroin wliose victories 
and future alliance the face of the world would most probably 
nndergo great changes. The French revolution seemed to he 
completely nnlMed by the re-establishment of the BourlxMia 
and ^e announcement of the new eonstitntion called the Cliaite* 
Nevertheless, signs were not wanting that France still con« 
tained the elements of Iresli outbreaks which the new govern- 
ment would lind it no easy matter to destroy. Napoleoa*9 mi^ 
litary dominion still Hved in the wreck of his army, in the 

ifseasures and ordinances which he had established, and wludi 
were still maintained. The revolntionary maxims and opinions 
.whidi luul only been kept under by Napoleon were daily be- 
coming more rife, and rising into opposition against those 
powers which appeared willing to restore matters to the state 

^in which they were before the revolution, in spite of the 

^Charte. However, the rapidity with which new and strai^ 
events succeeded one another, the pressure of i>ublic affairs, by 
which all eyes were now directed to the cabiueta of London and 
Vienna,— the whirl of daily life, which occupied all mindfl^ 
did not allow time for much, reflection on the excitable con* 
ditioo of the French nation, which then seemed a matter of 

jsecondaiy importance. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

of Paris in 1814. — Rapid Change in the Parisians. — Scheme to seii* 
upon the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. — Defeated by 
Count Schlabrendorf. — The Count d'Artois cntcn Puis. — Plan of ft 
Constitution. — Chateaubriand, Benjamin Constant, and Count Gregoir& 
^ Louis XVI 11. enters Paris. Ballad on the Sling. — Madame do 
Stael. — Death of the fimpien Joaephino. 

Mt commimicatioiis with Greneral Diebitach were soon finished: 
not m the business with General Wintzingerode. I found him 

still much excited about the affair at Saint-Dizicr ; the Emperor 
Alexander, it is true, had made a great merit of his services in 
that he had drawn upon himself Napoleon's armyy and had thus 
enabled the allies to nuurch upon Paris* But this praise Jud 
somewhat the air of a back-handed blow $ and Wintiingerode 
always considered that, if he had been better supported, he 
might have rendered tlxe same service, with the additional ad- 
Tantage of having been enabled to hold hht ground against 
Napoleon. 

I lodged at the well-known Hotel de rEmpire, and imme- 
diately began to revisit the old familiar' places, which had 
changed so much that most of them were quite new to me. 

Not only was Paris full of foreigners, who walked proudly 
about, but the French appeared to have a totally ditferent 
bearing from that of former times. With the belief in their 
own military supremacy they had lost most of their other 
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ciency, their quick clear comprehension of their own position, 
which had given them such signal advantages in all prac- 
tical matters, — all were gone, and it seemed doubtful how 
they were to be recovered* Napoleon's star had sunk, that 
was quite certain ; some few of his adherents looked sadly and 
wistfidly alter him, but the mass had entirely deserted him. 
Thepartizansof tiie Bourbona were loud in their rejoicings^ and 
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no one disturbed them : but among themselves there were many 
diyisions and anxieties. But few had kept perfectly true to the 
cause : most of them, and these the noblest and most intell%en^ 
had conunitted greater or lesser errors which needed forgiTe- 
ness; and while the exceptions claimed for themselves iSbm 
greatest rewards, and meted out puiiishnient to the otherg, tbey 
j still felt the necessity of conceding something to the new-born 
seal of the latter party, and of allowing them some share in the 
spoiL Politicians, on the otiier hand, wished to start from the 
present^ and to consider only the fotnre: in their eyes opi- 
nions and devotion went for only so much as they might serve 
present purpos<»s, and it soon becanie evident that the real 
strength lay with them. The old nobility and the officials who 
had served nnder the £mperory whom they now deserted, had 
the advantage of possession, and were b€»t fitted to promote 
order in the new state of things. The friends of liberty and the 
republican?, at least those few who had not p^iven in their ad- 
hesion to the Empei or, were dispersed and stood in the back- 
ground ; they were scarcely mentioned. The mass of the people 
had no opimons of their own, but waited impatiently for what 
was to torn up, and were pearfectly disposed to be contented with 
moderate measures, provided order were firmly established, and 
there remained a hope that the governing powers would vield 
somewhat to the exigencies of the times. This expectation was 
very general, mid people looked with confidence to the Allied 
Sovereigns: they had conducted their own affiurs well and wisely, 
thdr moderation was evident, and the Emperor Alexander 
talked in a strain which reminded men of the most beautiful 
speeches of the early days of the revolution. People ^vore 
convinced that good must come out of so much that was noble. 
The mass of the people would have been content to be ruled by 
young Napoleon under the regen^^' of his modier, or by th^ 
Crown Prince of Sweden. The restoration of the Bourbons, 
which immediately took place, was viewed with mixed feelings 
of iiidilference and confidence, and it was obvious, that this was 
less popular than either of the two other alternatives. 

What has been said above only held good for the space of the 
first eight or ten days, afler which a complete and rapid revi- 
sion tock place. There was no mmre uncertainty or wavering 
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to be seen anjwiicre, collectively or iridividually : people ceased 
to ieA the effects of the blow, and began to recover their 
cmseB ; the French recollected what thej were, took an accorata 
meaaore ei the iotfagaera, of their eseniiea and othen^ and 
within a few weeks the adTantages of position and of daily 
intercourse were again all on the side of the French. A strong 
feeling of nationality arose out of this turmoil ot contradictions 
and adverse parties, which was directed with success against 
aU foreignera in Paris. All the atrengdiy all the peculiarities 
of the FVench nation were activelj employed in tins work ; the 
French stood before us in the position of enemies, who had 
unexpectedly built up a wall before morni lie; to replace one which 
had been knocked down the preceding night ; they had safely 
entrenched themselves within the strong lines of nationality,-— 
a work at which all classes had laboured silently, but aealouslj : 
this feeling of nationality oould not be overcome, and inspii^d 
respect and admiration. In truth, it soon appeared as if we 
had come to Paris, not for our owu especial business, but simply 
to please the French, as if the main object was to give them 
satisfaction, to gain their approval, and to obtain from them 
some testimony to the possession, on our part, of mental refine- 
ment and of good manners^ We felt, and not without* some 
disgust, thai iu the same degree in which their affairs prospered, 
ours languished ; we felt that we Germans, split into ditierent 
races and parties, were far behind the French in nationality, 
that our wants were not attended to^ our soldiers — and that in 
a conquered country — were ill-quartered and not cared for. 
But in tins we had no reproadi to make against the French ; 
on the contrary, were forced to recognise that in all this 
they set betbre us an admirable example. 

The Allies had advanced into Paris with a comparatively 
.small fbrce, were surrounded with French troops, which had 
capitulated, it is true, but which were continually coming into 

contact with others who might yet be considered hostile to us. 
The masses which were «till at Fontainebleau with ^Napoleon 
might advance: the Parisian national guard had not been 
disarmed; the populace was in a violent state of excitement; 
several ^ousands of Napoleon's officers, unattached and most 
anxiods &r fresh employment, some of tiiem recovering or just 
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recovered from woimds and sickness, were prowlmg about the 
town in all directions: all this and tiio small nnmber of alliod 
troopSy iSb» inaigniicance of the measnres takcoi for the safety of 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Pjrassia, occasioned the 

formation of u bold sclieiiie to seize upon Loth these sovereigns. 
Five hundred officers had bound themselves by oath to carry 
this project into execution: they were to penetrate into the 
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rise in masses^ to fire the town in several places, and even if 
Paris were thereby burnt to the ground, they did not consider 

this too high a price to pay for the liberation of France : mean- 
while the troops at Fontainebleau were to advance at a given 
signal. Schlabrendorf sent accurate information of the plot, of 
which he had immediate notice, to the King of Prussia, who 
directed the necessary measures for frustrating the attempt to be 
immediately taken. A few bodies of armed men made their 
appearance in the streets, but were quickly dispersed, and the 
troops whi( li were on their way into Paris were driven back« 
The Urst moment was the only one to be feared ; when this 
had gone by and the intended plot had failed, there was no fear 
of a second attempt; for such plots opportunity and the 
requisite courage seldom recur. Although Schlabrendorf had 
thus rendered essential service to his sovereign and to the 
cause of the Allies, he still remained in other respects the 
Steady friend of the French. He wished to secure to them all 
the advantages of the revolution^ to lose none of the good which 
had been so dearly bought. He saw much to blame in the 
conduct of the Allied Sovereigns, and spoke out with a freedom 
and boldness which, joined to the impetuous flow of his extra- 
ordinary eloquence, astonished all who heard him, especially as 
he talked to Frenchmen of all parties and to Germans of all 
ranlcs and conditions^ an4 his rooms during, many hours of the 
day were filled with vintora. He was reminded that many of 
his expressions were dangerous, that those then in power were, 
in certain cases, stricter than Napoleon himself; but he con- 
tinued to say every thing that came into his head. 

Schlabrendorf was my constant refuge, and a day seldom 
passed without my seeing him. The society at his house was 
jiiways numerous and mixed; no one interfered with what ha 
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said ; but, ns he inrariably took all the conversation to liimself, 
the worst that could happen was to be uuuie answerable for 
inrhat one bad beaid* This danger the most distinguished 
persGiis wiHingfy incQTred r Hardenbeig, the Hnmboldta^ Gnel* 
iensUy and oth^ Fnumans, were ccmstaBtly with him* But 
there were many other resources : tlie history of the world, the 
aiTairs of Europe, the termination of a tcrriltle revolution, the 
commencement of a new order of tilings, the taming and re* 
moddiing of a most excitable and powerful nation $ all this waa 
to be aeen in Faria^ and these elements were working and fer* 
menting together. There was no longer any donbt as to the 
i'uturc system of government to be established in France : no 
impediment was opposed to the return of the Bourbons. The 
Count d'Artois^ for whom the old title of Mondieor had been 
. revived, had entered Paris as the forerunner and representatlTO 
of his barotheav and had been receiyed with great ceremony by 
the magistrates and the national guard. Every one was con- 
vinced that the new government would have a constitutional 
form ; the only doubt, and one which caused much anxiety, 
was how far the reforms would be carried* The senate had 
aketched out and made public the plan of a constitution^ in fk<^ 
expectation that the king of their choice would not dare to 
refuse it ; but this body was deficient in weight and wanted 
the confidence of the public, and it had an ill appearance to 
stand tlius between the king and his people. It was the ruin 
of the senate and of the new constitution that they had taken 
care in it to secure the dotation of their own members. 

Perfect freedom of the press prevailed at this time in Paris ; 
it was not authorised by law, but so it was. There was no one 
to interfere with it, no one to act the part of censor. Even 
during the iron reign of the Empire, in the very last days of 
its existence, and just before the Allies entered Paris, Chateau- 
briandy at the peril of his very life» had placed his yehement 
diatribe against Napoleon in the printer's hands, and it ap- 
peared simultaneously with the great events which it announced 
as probable. It was received with the greatest enthusiasm by 
the royalists and by the foreigners in Paris, and the accu- 
aationa against Napoleon found a ready audience in many 
JVendimeni but the pom^us and flattering dedamatton in 
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favour of the returning Bourbons excited distrust aud sus- 
pieion, or was received with euld indifference. Benjamin 
Constant likewise published a paper to prove that Napoleon was I 
tlie carfle of France^ and that every thing d^)ended on the.re- 
establishmemt of royalty. Conataiit bad handled his suljecft 
^th greater vigour and power of thought than the imaginatire 
Chateaubriand; but he too was accused of flattering the in- 
coming dynasty, and many of his enemies talked of reprintini^ 
a publication of his which had appeared eight years before^ 
called De$ BeaeHong FoUHquet, in which he wished to prove 
tiiat the retum of the Bourbons was not a thing to be desired^ 
and could never be for the benefit of France! Bnt besidea 
these works of a liigh and noble purpose, appeared a host of 
low and mean pamphlets in which Bonaparte and his whole 
family, his adherents, and his reign, were covered with ridicule^ 
and all the faults of his govemmenti those of which he was 
gfoalty as well as those of which he was innocent^ were dragged 
into light, and worked np to infiame men^s minds and passions 
against him. It formed a complete literuturc iu itself, odious 
to any one of decent taste or of good understanding. I saw to 
mj annoyance tliat these publications were eagerly devoured by 
niy coantrymen I 

Several pamphlets written with great power and in a totally 
different spirit appefured on the side of freedom. One of the 
earliest and best was that of the Senator Gregoire, formerly 
bishop of Blois, ^vho, spite of his revolutionary zeal and of his 
being subsequently ennobled by the title of count, had always 
remained a strict Catholic and a staunch repnblicaiL He cri- 
ticised the proposed consdtation of the senate in the most 
cutting manner, and promulgated political maxims which had 
not been heard of for many years. Several other pamphlets 
written in the same spirit, some anonymous and others under 
their authors' names» followed in rapid succession ; and when 
people heard soch opinions e^ressed in such terms, they felt 
that the revdntion was not yet crushed. 

In the course of time Louis XVIII. arrived in Paris, and 
French affairs now began every day to wear a more settled 
aspect. The emigrants rushed from their hiding-places, and 
took poflse6Bion,..not of their lost possessions^ for tiuit was imp 
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possible, but of the monarch's favour^ of infinence, and of the 
vacant offices. The clergy struggled hard with them to obtain 

their share of the advantages which the times seemed to offer ; 
but they had to proceed with some show of prudence and 
decency, as the king was not favourable to them, and cared for 
their formulas no further than they had political influence. 
He was a philosopher in the French sense of that word, which 
is what we Germans should call a free-thinker, and rejected 
all belief inculcated bv a church. Wonderful to relate, this 
side of the king's character had been sedulously puffed as a 
means of gaining adherents for him among the mass of the 
French nation, and not without success, as it seemed to giye an 
assurance that the priesthood would not be allowed to have a 
mischievous preponderance in state affairs. But the general 
feeling towards him was cold and suspicious ; even the royalists, 
at least the most ardent among them, had rather trust their 
affairs in the hands of the Count lyArtois and of the 
Duchess d^Angoul€me than in those of the king. Among the 
people the king's air and manner produced no Gfood effect ; on 
the contrary, they were the subject of ridicule and caricature. 
One of the numerous squibs which appeared against hiin 
happens to be preserved among my papers : it was distributed 
among the crowd on the Boulevards on the day of the hinges 
entry into Paris, and as it contains more fun than maUce, I will 
insert it here. 

LOUIS XVIII. 

Axa, i Qiiand Pamour naquit & Cythlre.** 

Je vous revois, peuplc fidele, 
. Qui in'avcz doiuie inon conge. 

Pardon . . . ma jroutte habituelle 

M'ote le peu d'esprit qui j*ai ; 
JjCfi grands rois, les hommes dc teto^ 
• Font ]p nialhcur de leur pays; 

Pour etre bon faut ctre bete, 

(le peuple s*^rie) 
Vive le roi ! Vive Louis ! 

VonB ^tiei las de la victoire ; 

Vous n'en aurcz plus sous ma loi, 
On Yit bien plus longtemps sans gloire, 

J*ai soisante ans, — regardez moi ! 
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Je ne puis sovitrrir la Taillance, 

Ca me fuit mal (ie voir le song, 
J'arrive avcc mon innocence, 

^es Tcrtus et mon ruban blane* 

Bon jour, ma brillante noblesse J 

Jadis vous ia'a\ez i)l:int<!» la ; 
Mais aujourd'hui le ijci il cesse, 

Je vous reconnais . . , vous votla ! 
Venez, ti nnc appui de mon trone, 

iicccviz le ruban de moi 1 

(les nobles s'ecrient) 
Nous Savons tous ce qu'en vaut Tauney 
Vive Louis I Vive le roi ! 

Among other shining lights ^ladame de Stael now made her 
appearance in Paria» She had taken a large house^ and began 
receiving people in an evening. She had been ill-looked upon 
in former times by the royaHsts and emigrants, and the Bour<* 

bons had an old jjrudge against her; but the long pei'secution 
she had endured from Napoleon was considered in the light of 
an atonement, and latterly this clever woman had done some 
service to the ro3rali8t cause* Meanwhile her old friends of the 
time of the revolution were not lost ; those of the empire had no 
longer any cause to avoid her society, and all foreigners strove 
who should });iy her most attention and liomage. In her 
journeys through ICurupe she liad done much socially, poli- 
tically, and in matters connected with literature, and had asso- 
ciated her distinguished name with hopes and expectations 
which were now for the most part fulfilled. The Eknperor of 
Bussia paid her the greatest attention, and frequently went to 
her evening parties ; other great people, such as tlie Duke of 
Wellington, with a host of ^varriors and diplomatists of all 
nations, followed his example : literary men and artists had a 
prescriptive right to go there. She held a sort of court; and 
if the Bourbmis had their restoration, certainly Madame de 
Stael had hers. I could not deny myself the pleasure of seeing 
such a society, and I had been personally invited. I was intro- 
duced by August Wilhelm von Sehlegel one forenoon into a room 
looking on the garden. Madame de Stael, in a light morning 
dressy came out of the garden holding In her hand a hranck 
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which she had plucked from an orange tree* She received mc 
like an old acquuiutiirice* I knew enough of hvr not to be v'^uF' 
prised at any thing ; but I did not expect to iind such simplicitrir 
and natural ease^ as no one had described her to me as possessin|f 
these pleasing qualities^ Schl^l reminded her that I had been 
acomrade of her son Albert, and she wished to hear all that I had 
to say of him, — how we had lived, what people had thought, 
and what expectations they liad i'onned of him. I had to detail 
all the circumstances of the duel in which he was killed : she 
wept bitterlj, but it did her heart good to hear that he had 
acted with courage, and had never shrunk from danger. This 
first yisit was very short ; fresh people were announced, and I 
took my leave of her after she had invited me to lier evening 
parties : Schlegel accompanied me in order to learn more fully 
how I liked his friend. 1 perfectly satisfied him ; but I could 
not conceal from myself that Madame de Stael — interesting and 
admirable as she was — did not exactly please me : I missed the 
charm of sensibility, the expression of deep feding : — kindness, 
softness, and talent the possession of which I could not deny, 
did not make up for the want of the former qualities* Her 
manner made upon me the impression of a contradiction, which 
allowed of no softening down ; she was both a princess and a 
bonrgeoise \ and it was matter of serious doubt to me which 
of the two characters was assumed : perhaps both were. Her 
book on Germany, the whole edition of wliich, with the excep- 
tion of a few copies which had been saved, had been destroyed 
by Napoleon, was now reprinted ; several editions had been 
struck ofi^ and it was generally read and praised. I had seen 
the book on a former occasion, and I could not judge it more 
iuvourably now than then. Much in it annoyed me : the evi* 
dent want of philosophy was only etj nailed by the arrogance 
with which the restless author imagined that she comprehended 
every thing at a glance : in matters of taste it was easy to per- 
ceive how implicitly she had adopted the opinions expressed by 
others. I then thought that these sins outweighed all the test 
<>i" the merit which the work had ; but I afterwards fully ap- 
preciated its worth, and defended it with success against Tieck's 
objections* It cannot be denied that the book had a prodigious 
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efibd^ and inrodticed consequences whicli should be thankfully 

recognised by Germans and French. 

In order to complete the picture I turned from the per- 
sonal to the literary, — from Madame de Stael to her novel of 
Ddphine, which £ was told was the ideal of the author, and 
was intended to represent her own feelings and mode of thought. 
But this did not satisfy me : there was always something in 
spite ui the undoubted talent — of the power of thought and 
passion — to disturb and to prevent me from being thoroughly 
pleased. I never could be quite sure of any fact, find even v.ovr 
I can only describe my meaning by saying that I did not feel 
on a firm natural soiL 

I went only once to Madame de StaeVs evening parties : a 
brilliant, sliifting, but unusually silent society filled the rooms : 
every body was listening with attention and deference to the 
voices of one or two individuals who spoke Tery low. The 
Emperor of Russia was present, and walked about without any 
oeremony : Madame de Stael was the only person who pre- 
served perfect freedom of manner towards him, and she alone 
kept up the conver-ntion. T pushed a little way into the room 
and heard the hostess turn the conversation on the subject of 
the sUve-trade, and her illustrious guest called it, with some 
indignation, ^Mnfamous." A Portuguese — I foi^ whether 
it was the Marquis Marialva — ventured to hint to the 
Emperor that serfdom still prevailed in his own dominions. The 
Emperor was taken aback for one moment, but immediately 
recovered his self-possession, and said with noble firmness, 
** You are quite right : serfdom exists in Bussia, but the dif* 
ference between serfs and negro slaves is very great : however, 
I will not now dispute this point, hut declare that the exist- 
ence of s( rfdoiii is an evil which must be abolished, and that, 
with God's blessing, it shall cease during my reign. ' A murmur 
of applause ran through the whole assembly ; for the Emperor 
had spoken these words aloud, and they yrere instantly re^ 
peated and commented upon. Meanwhile I had been pushed 
back again, and saw no chance of even making my bow to 
Madame de Stael ; the heat was most oppressive, and I de- 
termined to go awny at once. At the door I met Bartholdy, 
who was likewise going ; he appeared to be but liulo edified 
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where, he said, unless a man had the title ci prince or duke^ 
and three or four orders on his breast, he only stood to endure 
sortie of mortifications, without deriving eith^.. profit or 
•nnuetnent: and that ,eai:tauAl7 would never go Bgfia^ 
Without exaeilj thinking fJiu|a» I ms contenled witb thia ene 
TiBit, and neyei^ Madame de Stad agaioy vbieh I have 
.often since bitterly regretted. 

The great events which had occurred, and the individual 
and minor questions which arose goX of then!, kept all Paria 
in a eoDitaat state of ezeitement i this was Airtheir io- 
ereased by the number afnd yariety of tbe unu9ual conoourfle 
of strangers. Such excitement works strongly on mankind, 
but it is not uncommon for it suddenly to cease after reaching 
a certain point, and to pass into a languid state of weary in- 
diffi^enoe. This change was already t>eginning to be felt by most 
people^ audit brought wUb it the seeds of disease. Spring had 
eommenoed, and the conteat going on in the atmosphere 
between heat and cold was so violent, that it was sufficient 
only to breathe this air to be ill. Sickness was universal. 
Strangers and natives were all aft'ected by it, especially our 
young troops, who were distributed about in bad quarters* 
Every one was now b^inning to leave Paris^ some on their 
road to Germany, others to England, whither Hardenberg, 
Bliichcr, aud Gneisenau accompanied the King of Prussia. 

The peace with France was now as good as concluded, and 
only awaited signature* The terms, however, satisfied neither 
the French nor the Germans. The English alone seemed to 
have attained their object^ and next to them the Russians. 
Many questions which concerned Germany were referred to 
the decision of the Congress to be held during the summer at 
Vienna. 

Little was heard of Napoleon, who remained perfectly quiet 
in the island of Elba. The Austrian, Count Carl von Clam- 
Martinitasy who accompanied him to Elba, told me of the won- 
derful things which occurred on the road, and of the hatred 

which was ever3nvhere manifested against Napoleon. Ail men 
imagined that his game was lost, and no one thought of the 
Convention of Fontaineblcauy the stipulations of which the 
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Uoiirbons refused to acknowledge. Suddenly, however, the 
name of Kapoleon was again brought to men*s minds by a tragic 
event. The Empress Josephine died at Malnudson^ on tiie 
29th of May, of the prevailing disease. The Emperor of Rusaa 
had treated her with especial favour; the Bonrbons had taken 
her up, and she was to have appeared on the fullowing d;iy at 
the court of Louis XVIIL While the splendour of her husband 
— of one who had deserted her in the pride of fortune — was 
gradaallj sinking, the star of the repudiated Empress was be^ 
ginning to rise. Her death was deplored sincerely l y many 
Frenchmen. People thought of the impression which this 
event must make on Napoleon. Many recognised in it the 
hand of Nemesis, warning Napoleon that his good fortune was 
gone, and delivering him over to the terrors of remorse. Others, 
t>n the contraiy, saw in it the punishment which Josephine 
deserved by making friends with her husband's foes: some 
went so far as to accuse her of having been the principal cause 
of Napoleon's fall : she it was, they said, who had nourished 
those ideas in him which led him to favour the Faubourg Saint 
Glermain, and which ended in making him wish for a second 
marriage. 
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* 

Viennese Life and Society. — The Prince de Ligne. • — Cardiiial ConsaWL 
— Stein. — Baron Cotta. — Dr. Bollmann. — The Opening of the Con- 
gress. — Ditficulties and Impediments. — The Influence of France. — 
Entertainments in Vienna. — Lord Stewart. — Death of the Prince de 
Lifjne. — Prince Metternich. — Baron Wessenburg. — Gentz. — Frede- 
rick Schlegel. — Prince Hardenberg and Baron William Humboldt 

Counts Stackelberg and Nesselrode. — Lord Castlereagh. — Prince Tal- 

' leyrand. — Sir Sidney Smith and the Knights of Malta The Question 

• touching Saxony and Poland. — French Intrigues Life in Vienna. — 

. The Collection in the Castle of Ambras. — Difficulties in Congress. — 

• Funeral Service for Louis XVI.- — The Arrival of the Duke of Wcl- 
. lington. — Murat and Sicily, — Napoleon's Escape from Elba. — Its Effect 
I in Vienna, — Napoleon's Progress. — Muntt defeated.— .War with Franco 
; inevitable. — Termination of the Congress of Vienna. 

Afteb I had fulfilled my mission in Hambuxgi and had been 
married at Berlin, I again started on mj journey to Vienna, 
where I was to meet the Prussian Chancellor, Prince Har- 

denberor. I was obliged to hurry, as I had to go round by 
Frankf urt on the Main^ to join General Tettenbom and Baron 
Ompteda. We then proceeded on our way to Vienna, which 
we reached in the beginning of October. 

It is not my purpose here to give a history of the proceed- 
ings of the Congress of Vienna ; a complete description of all the 
personages and events of which it was composed would be too 
difficult ; but I can bring together some few fragments out of 
the store of my own personal obserrations and impressions. 

I had often seen Vienna before, and always under most 
favourable circumstances, but this time I scarcely recognised 
it The population seemed doubled : there was constant throng 
and motion ; there were endless crowds of the highest and 
most illustrious guests, of the most distinguished men of all 

nationsi and aU classes* Europe had sent hither the most 
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remarkable men who sat on thrones or who were about courts, 
the pillars of states, the heads of the political and military 
world, the most distinguiahed for wit, beauty, and birtli, for 
art and taste, in all the pride of victory, in all the freshness 
of liope» of zeal which I might almost call infatuation, in all the 
excitement arising from highly-wrought expectations of a ge- 
neral as well as of a personal nature. This throng of strangers 
was mixed up with the orii2^inal inhabitants of the imperial 
city: the latter, owing to their luxurious love of pleasure, 
which had a local as well as a general character, to their 
p>mp and agreeability, and to their power, were too strong to 
receive any impression from without. On the contrary, tiie 
Viennese, with a sort of gentle violence, forced their modes of 
thouiiht, their habits, and ways of speaking, upon the strangers 
within their gates. I need scarcely say that the imperial couH 
had prepared the most brilliant reception and kept open table 
for ail its illustrioas guests, their numerous dependants and 
retuners. To the astonishment of all men, tliis, occasionallj 
varied by grand festivals on special occasions, was kept up for 
months, and without any parade or a|)parent trouble. All this, 
however, foreigners and natives could easily have pictured to 
themselves ; but what I must mention as remarkable, and what 
no one could have conceived had he not witnessed it, was the 
atmosphere of Viennese life, the element in which the dayiBf 
slipped away, the jovial sensual luxury, tiie strong out-pouring 
of fun and laughter, the happy good humour having its origin 
in comfortable ease, the halt' Italian dolce far nie?ite, and its 
concomitant half Itahau humour, the simple expressive dialect 
runmng so glibly from the tongue^ and so abounding in witty 
r^artees^a. dialect which has impressed some of its pecu- 
liuities upon all other Grennan tongues,— this, together with 
many other ways and doings of this Pha;acian sort of life, 
belongs so peculiarly to the Congr.ess of Vienna, — to its indi- 
dividual physiognomy, — that without noticing it no picture 
would be true. It would be difficult to maintain that this 
diement penetrated into the political negotiations and reso<* 
lutions, or that its presence could be there traced, as no 
peculiar local nationality can preserve its integrity in oppo- 
sition to, diplomatic skill and acumen. But this element must 
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imdonbtedly have afiected all those who breathed its atmo- 
sphere, aod in this maimer have redacted upon the business 

which these persons transacted. 

It was no easy matter to make one's way and find one's place 
in this throng of people. But most fortunately roouis had been 
secured for ns in one of the best hotels of the city long before^ 
I bad the advantage of being alreadj tderablj well acquainted 
with Vienna. - I renewed a number of former friendships, and 
unexpectedly found acquaintances whom I had known in other 
places, or made new ones of whom tliere Avere more than 
enough. There was no lack of splendour or festiyity, and 
those wlio opened their houses to receive company contended 
ftr the honour of entertaining the ^reigners. There were^ of 
course, various gradations of sodety : in some circles onlj the 
very highest were admitted ; in others the high and the rich aris- 
tocracy met to*rether ; there were others where this aristocracy 
mixed with the men of business, and these again were admitted 
under some special circumstances, ot on the occasion of some 
grea^ festival, into the houses of the great. 
• The crowds of people at the Prince de Ligne's were more 
than his small rooms could hold. The charming old man was, 
as usual, a spendthrift in wit, and k( pt up a constant tire 
of fun and humour. But lightly and amusingly as he touched 
upon the topics of the day with his old-fashioned French wit^ 
no one could hdp feeling that the present were very different 
from former times. The light-hearted old man felt too well 
liow \iun are the spirits and pretensions of youth unac- 
compauied by its strength. He wiio had distinguished himself 
for courage and gallantry in the court of Catherine the Great; 
he who had been her most brilliant and fieivoured loveri 
seemed out of place while flattering her grandson, the 
Emperor Alexander, and shining with his borrowed light. 
There appeared to be a sort of attraction between them ; 
but the heroes of such different ages could recognise each 
oUier's merits more easily than they could unite in friendship ; 
and the Prince de Ligne, indefatigable as he was, was never* 
theless compelled in the end to give way to younger people^ 
iVIore neglected by the ^rvAxt tlian his youthful recollections led 
him to expect, ho still maintained his supremacy in humour,. 
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was admirablj wit^r^ and uttered the happiest sarcasms imagin* 
able to keep the world aware that his spirit was still there. 
In spite of tiie hostile posilifm he had taken up, his rooms were 

never eiiipty. I there saw people of the most opposite charac- 
ters surprised to liud themselves thrown together. Meanwhile 
other duties drew me away from this French sort of circle 
after I had been there sereral times. 

The house of the loyely and witty countess whom I have 
mentioned in a previous chapter, and who, after the fashion of 
Viennese coteries, was nicknamed " the Queen," attracted me 
far more than that of the Prince de Ligne. By the magic of 
her grace she ruled over a large number of slayesy of wlum I 
was fortunate enough to be one. At her house were to be 
found the most distinguished Viennese, and the society was suf- 
ficiently mixed to make it airreeable. Among others who fre- 
quently went thither, I may mention Prince Philip of Hessen« 
Homburgy Gentz^ the Princes Esterhazy and Idechtenstein^ 
Counts Neipperg and Walhnodeny the Dndiess of Sagan and her 
sisters. But even here the influence of the Congress was felt : tlic 
friendly German tone was gradually changed for a French one, a 
change materially brought about by Prince Eugene BeauharnaiSi 
who was a daily visiter at the house. This admixture^ agree- 
able as it was in some respects^ had a bad effect upon the 
native society, and took from it much of its former charuL 
The number of foreigners oppressed Viennese society, and 
many longed for the time when the increased splendour caused 
by their presence should cease. Baroness Fanny von Arnstein's 
house was the one most visited by foreigners ; there were to 
be found assembled the highest members of the dipl(»natic 
body, — Cardinal Consalvi, Prince Hardenberg, the Duke ul 
Wellington, the Marquis Marialva, and the like. 

Soon after my arrival in Vienna I had a long interview 
with Prince Hardenb^, wldch decided the position I was to 
hold in the service of Prussia. . I was to begin my diplo* 
matic career attached to the Prussian embassy in Vienna, but 
I was first to transact some special business which Prince Har- 
denberg would give me. In a short time I received a mass of 
papers and documents touching Grerman affairs, upon which 
the prince requested me to draw up a report Shortly after I 
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was relieved of this labour, in order that I might applj 
myself to another work, upon w liich the Chancellor laid great 
stress. This matter related to the claims of Frussia upon 
Saxonjy which had been settled bj former arrangementa^ but 
which were now strongly contested on many sides^ and tiireat^ 
ened to be a most difficult and thorny subject. It appeared 
to be of the greatest importance to work upon public opinion 
through the press, especially as the opposite party had already 
done so with great eflfect. The Rhenish Mercury* had rendered 
good service in this respect ; Prince Hardenberg had likewise 
caused a pamphlet to be written by the privy coundUor 
Hoffmann, called " Prussia and Saxony," and another was nearly 
ready from the pen of Niebuhr. But these were not thought 
suihcient: Hotlmaun's pamphlet was too statistical and dry, 
Mebuhr'a was expected to be too hard and sti£^ and a third 
was wanted, written in a more flowing and popular style* 
Prince Hardenberg entrusted me with this work, saying in the 
most flattering manner that it was mainly upon Stein's recom- 
mendation. The subject required a thorough insight into the 
state of political afiairs, and both Stein and Hardenberg gave 
me the benefit of their knowledge^ the former in a way which 
none other could have dared to do it, using the most violent ex<« 
pressions, while irardenl)erg, un the contrary, dismissed nic after 
a two hours* audience, during which the subject was explained 
to me with the utmost precision and clearness, and X commenced 
writing without having once to ask for any further explanation* 

Besides the great powers who dwelt in palaces, and to whose 
dinners and evening parties welcome and unwelcome guests 
thronged, there were others who were contented witli the 
amallest space where they might indulge in privacy and free 
conversation. Doctor Cotta and bis wife had, one might say, 
pitched a tent, so small and transient was their dwelling ; but 
this tent was the centre of much that was going on. Cotta had 
come to Vienna as the representative of the German booksellers, 
in order to arrange some measure for securing a general copy- 
right for all the German states ; but under this humble guise 
he had many other oljects in view, touching German affiurs 

* In whieh Gdnei wrote his brillumt pspefs.-**ZV0iM. 
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m general ; many were the warnings and recommeTKlatioiis 
which found their way through him into the Augsburg Ga- 
cettey and into -the Hamburg Obserrer. While he enjoyed 
Ae personal intiittiu^ of seraral sovereigns and of -the gremtesi 
iBtatesmen, his pm^^ee iind reserve, together with the power 
given him by tlie press, caused him to be trusted with the 
most important matters. This remarkable man, in spite of his 
wealth and influence, Uras simple and homely in his habits, 
always Went afoot^ attended to every thing Minsdf, allowed 
nothhig to stand in his way, and how small soever was lii^ 
business on which he w«as engaged, he invariably looked to 
what was great and good in the end. 

Among other remarkable men AVho came to Rahel's house — 
Ibr she had now joilied me in Vienpa — was Dr. BoQmaim, who 
had just arrived fresh from London, tdSt Boris, and had fcvasA 
means while in England to bestow some attention upon litera- 
tnre and poetry, as well as upon comnierce and manufiictures : 
he was the tirst to mention the names of Lord J^yron and 
of Walter Scott in Vienna, and to praise their poems* Some 
few in Germany might already have heard of them ; hnt 
they were quite unknown to the generality of the Viennese 
world, and remained so for some time, as peo})le had but little 
time to bestow upon literature. Boihiiann bad brought letters of 
introduction from Schlabrendorf, who took great interest in iht 
newly opened intercourse between France and Germany. 

I will mention some of the chief persons with whom I lived 
on terms of intimacy : — of the host of petitioners and memo- 
rialists — of people great and small — of attaches and plenipo*- 
tentiaries secret ot acknowledged — of spies and listeners 
of bnsybodies of all sorts who were there assembled, — it would 
be beyond my purpose to speak. In the first class were the 
highest princely fiimilies, the whole of the mediatized princes, 
and the Frankfurt Jews. Just below them might be found a 
Sprinkling of greatand small, of highflying adventurers, of ^gent 
men of letters, and of financiers from those of the highest grade 
down to the lowest usurers; ' The power of the house of Roths- 
Child was only then beginning, or it would have seized upon 
much that was di^^*ibute4 au^ong oth^ houses ; but the support 
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it gave to the claims of the Frankfurt Jews in particular, and to 
ikme of the Jews in general, to be adnutted the rights of 
eilbmlup^ ^dinfimtesenriee. 

I must fir»t mentioii threcr people who step in my way like 
Testless shadows: Jassoj, a Frankfurt doctor of canon law, 
cheerful and easy in his manners, and liiivinor trreat knowledge 
of life, was one of them. He had muck to do ; among other 
tliii]^ he miliaged aone important busineBS for the house <^ 
Metternii^* In the Moond pkee I will nttme Wiesel, who 
eame ttoeidentafiy to &e Oongms of Vienna, and without my 
ulterior object in view. The tliird pursun is tlie Russian 
Colonel Karl vou Nostitz, who had been arljutant to Prince 
Louis Ferdinand. These three, dissimilar in ail other respects, 
had this in ooBunon— « a dear insight into other people's follies 
sod weakaeMeSy bonndldss hatred fiir all •sdf'^eception, a 
longing and determination to place the naked truth, however 
hateful, before their own eyes, and, consequently, a distrust 
and doubt of all that chietly influences the world. These three 
m^n were tiie inoaniati<m of the negative principle— of satire 
and of scorn ; no perscsi, no evont of the daj, was safe from 
l^eir vaspaftring and bitang satue : they used this weapon with 
a rude vigour w4iich no description can ponrtray. They were 
the Aristophanic salt of the Congress, the Mephistophelian 
aeid» which, while it destroys what is false, attacks also what 
is »;id. Bacred. To live m«eii witl. 8;ch spirits, whom 
aearchuig proof so UtHe in this world could stand, was not 
witbout ils pleasures, ahAiough aoeompanied with' danger. 
"Wiesel was the only one who remained in Vienna during the 
whole time of the Congress, Jassoy and Nostitz went a\va \ , one 
at the very commencement, the other in the middle, oi its sit* 
ting. But a descriptieii of the Congress would have been in- 
oomplete wtthourt the mention of their namet. 



It is time, however, to return to our main subject. Our pro- 
gress has been somewhat like that of the Congress itself, which 
had much extraneous matter to clear away betoe it could pro- 
ceed to business. At the peace of Paris, the 1st 6f August had 
been fixed for the opening of the Congress, but it was put oflF 
for two months lunger, chiefly on account of English aflairs, and 
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the Ist of October was then named as the day. But as much 
even then remained to be dour, a statement was inserted in the 
papers ou the Btk of October aunoimcmg the 1st of J^^ovember 
as the day for the commencemeiit of real business : this 
was done to allow time for the arrangement of the Tuioiis 
knotty questions to be brought before the Congress. But on 
the 1st of November appeared a fresh statement, which an- 
nounced that the Ck>ugresd was busy examining the powers of 
the delegates, preparatory to entering upon its business. While 
those npon whom the whole negotiation depended were endea- 
Tonring to elear away the difficulties which beset them, it did 
not escape the public that there was a hitch somewhere. 

The dithculties lay deeply involved in the subject itself, and 
not in any want of will or of capacity in the members of the 
Congress. When we look back to former congresses^ — to the 
impediments arising from mere technical fonnalities,— to the 
endless time wasted in this manner at Miinster, Osnabriick, 
!Nimeguen, and Utrecht, — we must concede that the Congress 
of Vienna got rapidly over these matters of secondary import- 
ance^ arranging some at once, and putting others aside. Stilly 
the old forms in which courts and states had been accustomed, 
from time immemoria], to transact business, could not be alto- 
gether abandoned: they luid been in use time out of mind in 
diplomatic affairs, and were obliged to be tolerated in spite 
of their present inconvenienrps;. Nothing could have been easier 
than for the four great allied powers who cairied on the war 
against Napoleon to haye combined, and to have made their 
will the law of the others. Tiiey could not have failed to agree, 
and only had to keep away any pressure from without. But 
these powers did not think themselves justified, after breaking 
the neck of one tyranny which had burdened Europe, to set up 
another, nor would their oo-allies have borne it willingly. 
Moreover, ;i number of questions, with "which they themselves 
had very little concern, could not be decided by the mere will 
of these powers : claims had to be weighed, rights to be recog- 
nised, compensations to be awarded. They could not avoid 
holding consultations^ in which the claims of the great who 
were any way injured were adjusted, and the complaints of 
their inferiors listened to. It was no small matter to devise 
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the means of meeting contingencies wliich had never before 
ooeurred : to cut the Gordian knot by a mere order was imr 
possible* 

The Congress of Yienna arose out of the peace of Paris, and 

the eight powers who had signed, or been parties to, that treaty 
stood in the first rank. But admission and voice did not give 
equal rights ; each court had onlj the weight belonging to its 
power, its position and circumstances. It was not to be thought 
of for a moment that Sweden should haye the same influence in 
the Congress as Russia ; or that Spain, wasted and desolated by 
war, should be on the same footing as victorious England. 
Then came this additional diihculty, that statesy which perhaps 
had done great service to the common cause, and which, from 
their size and importance, appeared fully entitled to it, were not 
admitted among the eight great powers. This was the case 
with Denmark, the Netherlands, Sardinia, and the pope ; to the 
latter, at this moment, public opinion Avas extremely favourable. 
The interests of Germai^, which was in a state of great con- 
fusion, were represented in the coundl only by Austria and 
Prussia. The most contending claims were set up, the most 
various and entangled requisitions were put forth. In order to 
see their Avay at all, the five courts of Vienna, Berlin, Munich, 
Hanover and Stuttgart took the question into their own hands, 
to the great annoyance of the middling and smaller states^ who 
sow themselTes exduded from this coundL 

The political questions of greater and more general import- 
ance were treated, according to old diplomatic forms, by the 
exchange of notes between the great powers. The subjects 
which did not immediately touch these great questions, but 
which concerned particular provinces or classes, and some 
matters of more general interest, were referred to select com** 
mittees, formed of the plenipotentiaries of the great courts, 
where business was carried on by boai'dij or by protocols. 
Besides questions touching German provinces and constitutions, 
there were many other most important matters to be decided 
for other countries, and in addition to the committees for 
these special objects, there were others for putting down the 
slave trade and the Algerine pirates. 

Even when the distribution of the duties to be performed 
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was accomplished, it was some time before business got into « 
firopar train. Firtt of all> thepolitical queation aatothefutnie 
territories of the great powers had to be arranged among them* 
Mlvea. The data upon which they were to proceed seemed 

fixed ; but upun t loser cxauiiuation many points appeared 
doubtful, and others now became uncertain. Tlie heads of the 
cabinets who had conducted affairs until now knew perfectly 
well what they individuaUy and collectively wanted, and the 
special ccmcesaiona whidi they demanded from France, and 
whi^ they had arranged among themselves, clearly proved what 
tiieir pretensions and expectations were. Actual superiority 
will always be recognised in this world under all circum- 
stances, and when the rights of the inferior powers, and their 
advantages, as was nndoubtedly the case in this C<mgress, are 
attended to by Ihose in power, the latter will always natural^ 
find obedience. Snch was the general feeling with regard to 
the Congress, and no one ventured to deny the dictatorship 
exercised by the four great powers when united. It would 
doubtless have been very much lor the benefit of Europe, 
and especially of Germany, if Ihe decision of all questions had 
been 1^ in that high region, without the disturbing infinence 
of the narrow jealousies and busy meddling of inferior courts : * 
opposition \\i)uld have been fruitless, and would soon have 
ceased. However, affairs turned out very dilierently. Dif- 
ferences were observed among the allied powers, which, by a 
Ixttie management could easily be worked into actoal division. 
There was no ladc of stich arts, and soon the treating powe» 
stood in an hostile attitude, and instead of a frank interchange 
of mutual help aii<i advantage, the only result was a few scanty 
concessions made with reluctance and distrust. 

Two kinds of inflnences were working in this direction. Oit 
the one hand, Germans expected the most extraordinary things 
£rom the promised Congress. They were in a remarkable posi« 
tion, widely differing from that of any of the other nations in 
alliance itli whom they had obtained the hard-earned victory. 
Bussia audiiaigland, Sweden, Prussia, and Austria stood much in 
their former conditions, and needed only to sci ze, and turn to their 
own purposes, the fruits of the victory. Poland and Italy, long 
without any iudependeiice of their own, and having had a sem- 
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bianco of it bestow ud upon them by Napoleon, followed tke 
fortune of the conquerors, by which they imagined that they 
could not lose. Spaiiif Fortugal, and Denmark stood, though 
not quite so securely, upon their former footing. The Netb^«> 
lands rejoiced in a newly-acquired position, Switzerland in a 
partial reform and a promised security. In Germany every thing 
was in a state of disruption ; some few things had been recon- 
atruetedt others had been irretrievably broken up and lost The 
French domiaadon had been felt most sererely in Germany, but 
its effects had varied in different states according to times and 
circumstances. All the changes which had taken place during 
the last thirty years could be clearly traced in their course^ pro- 
ducing every where infinite varieties of coi^sion, and agreeing 
only in this^ that while the old fabric was destroyed, the new- 
one was not yet raised : justice, oppression, conquest merit, ad- 
vautaore and loss were everywhere wonderfully mixed together. 
The ± rench rule had lasted too long, and left too many traces 
behind, to allow any one to declare it and its results null and 
void; and when this was attempted, it produced only shame 
and confusion. To restore, accordingly, the old forms was im* 
possible as a general rule, and equally impossible in individual 
cases, as the connection of each state with all the others as a 
whole, upon which so much depended, was irrecoverably gone. If 
the emperor and the. empire could not be revived, neither eouU 
the former diets or imperial chambers be re-eetablished, as one 
depended upon the other. So njucli of the new element had been 
received and adopted by the Allies before k was certain on 
which side victory would turn ; and it had, moreover^ taken such 
starong root, that justice and necessity imposed on govenunents 
Ae duty of discreetly and prudently meeting the difficult half- 
way. Moreover, the great powers by no means wished to see 
the old state of things restored : it was against their interests. 

If, on the one hand, the weight of German influences and 
necessities pressed heavily on Ihe Congress^ if a new and popu* 
lar element showed itself; on the other, a political power began 
to be felt, wliiclij increasing rapidly and unexpectedly, compli- 
cated the negotiations, and threatened to place great obstacles In 
their way. This was the influence of regenerated France. Un- 
questionably the victors would have had full power and right to 
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refuse to conquered France the privilege of being in any vaj a 
part7 to the negotiations^ which were the termination of those 
events bj which, without the aid of and against Prance, the latt^ 

country had been ])lacp(1 where it then was. Indrrd, it ^vould 
have appeared unwise and dangerous to have admitted uncondi- 
tionally into the ranks of the treating powers a coontrj still in 
a state of fermentation^ standing in manj respects in a hostile 
attitude towards the rest of Europe. But the sincerity of the 
recoiiciiiation seemed to justify this mark of confidence; the re- 
Stored house of Bourbon almost demanded it ; and not alone 
generosity, but prudential motives, spoke in favour of this con- 
cession. It was of the greatest importance that the new 
arrangements which were to be the groundwork of the fu- 
ture political state of Europe should have the sanction and 
approval of a country wliicb, from its nature and position, must 
very shortly again become one of the great powers. Either 
alternative presented insuperable difficulties ; but it by no means 
follows that they were overlooked : the cabinets were not often 
deficient in prudence and forethought with respect to things 
that were important to themselves. But no one was pre- 
pared for the part which France took, and the influence it ob- 
tained. In this respect the adjournment of the Congress was 
especiallj mischieyous. The short delay— tiie lapse of one 
summer, during which the allied armies separated and returned 
to their distant liomes — was (juite sufficient to combine the 
French, ah*eady excited by shame for the past and hope for the 
future, into a united people fully prepared for war. Had the 
Congress begun, as had been arranged, some months earlier, and 
could it have concluded its sittings quickly, it is most likely 
that France would have played a very insignificant part, and itB 
share in the negotiations would have been merely a matter of 
form. But when time was given for further preparation, the 
gain was entirely on the side of those in Germany and 
France who were opposed to the pre-determined views and 
objects of the Congress, while the treating powers could only 
lose by this ill-advised delay. However, to be just, we must 
not blame individuals, but circumstances themselves, and the 
collective body of negotiators, none of whom, supposing them 
to have foreseen all the mischief arising from i^ had it in their 
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power to control the rest : indeed, in many respects deia/ 
seemed desirable, or at any rate not dangerous. 

But while affairs were at a stand-still, or at least while the 
Torions difOlculties were but just beginning to be nnrayelledf 
Vienna was full of life, and events were rapidlj succeeding one 
another. The presence of the greatest rulers, of so many royal 
and princely persons, of high-born women surrounded by the 
flower of the most distinguished families from all countries, 
gave ample opportunity to the old imperial city to display all 
its pomi» and luxuries, day after day. Festival succeeded fes- 
tival ; the love of display, amusement, and dancing asserted its 
full power. The old Prince de Ligne said; — ^Le congr^s 
danst hleny mais il ne marche pas ;^ and this mot spread like 
wild tire in Vienna and over all Europe, to the amusement even 
of those who felt its truth. 

A splendid entertainment wad given in the Prater on the 
18th October, in commemoration of the battle of Leipsic. 
The highest officers and the privates ate at one common 
table, and every one in Vienna took part in the spectacle. 
Sixteen thousand men dined in the open air : the weather was 
fine^ and the feast was prolonged far into the night The 
sovereigns seemed, by this commemoration of a victory gained 
by their allied troops, to give a fresh pledge of their mutual 
agreement. This was further confirmed by the royal progress 
to Pesth, which lasted six days, and gave rise to many jealous 
remarks. 

But the most brilliant of all festivals was one given by Prince 
Mettemich^ to which the great world of Vienna sent all its most 
remarkable and attractive members. This entertainment was 

for a time the talk of all who had seen it, until a second one, the 
splendour and beauty of which surpassed all previous ones, was 
given in the CircuSy which was brilliantly ornamented and 
lighted for the occasion; this was a carrousel, in which the 
Austrian nobility, by their splendid dresses and their dexterity 
in feats of arms, carried back the imagination to the fabled 
days of chivalry. 

Not alone every evening, but every day there was something 
to be seen. Early in the morning the troops were exercised, 
and the parade was frequently honoured by the presence of the 
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allied monarchs with a brilliant retinue. At mid-day the 
choicest bands of music, for wkich Yietina had ever been iar 
moua^ plajed in public pUceB. So long fis tbewcatlier was-fine 
tiie Bastum was the fii^oiirite haont : there mre to be seen the 

Emperor Alexander and Prince Eugene Beauharnais walking 
arm in arm ; Prince Metternic.h and the Duke of Cohnro", the 
handfiomcBt men of their day; while Lord and Lady Castle- 
reagh walked about in the bright aonshine, dressed- as if for a 
masquerade, and utterly unoonscioua that thej were the ob-* 
senred of all obsenrera. The two Archduchesses^ ~Ca11iuTm% 
the \viJ()^ved duchess of Oldenburcr, and IVLiria, the hereditary 
grand-duchess of Saxe- Weimar, both sisters of the Emperor 
Alesander^-^-^were admirable specimens of high birth,- female 
beauty, and gentle mannera; and those who had the oppor^ 
tunity of seemg much of the Archduchess Catherina dis- 
covered iu her groat elevation of mind and an excellent un- 
derstanding, which gave us the greater pleasure, as she was 
shortly again to become a German princess bj her marriage 
with the Ki9g of Wiirtembe]*g, — a marriage which unfor- 
tunately was soon dissolved by death. The Grand Duke of 
Weimar was more fortunate ; and even now his court is bleaeed 
by the presence oi* au earnest and gentle spirit — tlie ]>est at- 
tribute of a noble woman, — of whom Goethe (jnce wrote to me 
with perfect truths that she would have ennobled any condition 
in lifci and thaf) even in the highest she would have excited 
personal admiration. On the Bastion were likewise to be seen 
the Archduke Charles, who, although he did not commjmd in the 
last war, was still covered with glory; the brave, chivalrous, 
liberal-minded Prince William of Prussia ; the Crown Prince 
of Wurtemberg, distinguished by his military achievements^ 
generally walking with Stein ; the Crown Prince of Bavaria— 
too early snatched from this world— with Field-Marshal von 
Wredc, the victor at Hanau ; the Grand Duke of Baden, young, 
pale, ill-looked upon, and marked out, as it were, for sacrifice ; 
the Duchess de Sagan with her sisters ; the Count and Coun- 
tess BemstorfPy the latter one of the first beauties of the Con- 
gress ; Counts Capo d'Istrias and Poaszo di Borgo; Cardinal 
Consalvi walking with Bartholdy, who pointed out to him the 
various personages and their business \ the young Marquis de 
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Custine and the Count de Noailles ; the Grand Duk* of AVcinuir, 
even there the most atfable of princes, full of intellectual ac- 
tivity and kindly feeling: — but any attempt at further description 
were vain. To sum up in a few words» all Vienna and the 
whole Congress were to be seen poshing their way through 
the crowd. The Bastion might be called a diplomatic Bourse; 
and indeed affairs were there much discussed : it was observed, 
however^ that neither Gentz .nor Humboldt were ever seen 
there. 



An adventure of the English minister. Lord Stewart, Lord 
Castlereagh's brother, gave rise to much conversation at the 

time : Lord Stewart fell out with a Yienuese hackney-coachman, 
and soon proceeded to blows in the public street — a contest 
which lasted some time to the intense delight of the spectators, 
until the combatants were at last separated, each claiming the 
* victoTj. The esteem in which the Ikiglish general was held by 
his countr3rmen was in no degree abated by this adventure, or 
by many others of which report made him the hero ; and many 
envied the English this liberty of overstepping the conven- 
tional with impunity. 

In the middle of the Congress a death occurred which 
awakened general interest. The Prince de lagne, who at first 
had only a slight illness, but who from the very commencement 
had said, jestingly, that he ^volll(l ])ro\ ide for the Congress, sa- 
tiated by other amusements, sumething quite new, namely, the 
funeral of an Austrian field-marshal, made his jest come true : 
he left a world which he had long entertained, but which he 
no longer recognised as his own, earnestly aa he had endeavoured 
to maintain his place in it by the exercise of his wit and hu- 
mour. His loss was iiuuestly felt, and many regretted that 
they had not sought to profit more by the last rays of his 
genius. With him ended a whole century, which was now left 
without a representative. 

After so many digressions, I must devote a few words to the 
business which now really commenced. But first I will brin^ 
before the reader a few portraits of those to whom the nego-» 
tiations were entrusted, and by whose prudence and ability thej^ 

X 
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.were brought to an issue. I will not give a catalogue of all 
who were preseiili^ but merelj seleet the names of those who 
straek me most at the time. 



At tlie head of the Congress, excluding of course the 
crowned heads from the diplomatic category, stood Prince 
Hettemiclu Eveij one recognised in him the future president 
of this august assembly^ which, in fact, shorify elected him to 
that post As Austria acted the part of host» and those who were 
invited were under her charge, the minister, in addition to the 
weight and influence belon<rin£r to his office, and which he had 
enjoyed both in Paris and Loudon, and to his own personal 
character, now exercised all the rights of a host towards his 
guests. I haye elsewhere spoken €i£ the importance of IVxnce 
Mettemich as a statesman, and of the charm of his ap- 
pearance and manner ; but it was in times subsequent to 
the Congress of Vienna, and this, therefore, is no place for its 
insertion* I must here confine myself to a slight sketch of a 
few points of character which showed themselyes dming the 
Congress. 

• The personal importance of Prince Mettemich was proved 
by this circumstance. The Emperor Alexander, who of all 
sovereigns took most part personally in political negotiations^ 
Metc^j stood in a higher position than Prince Mettemich, to 
whom all the other plenipotentiaries rerigned the first plaee. 
The Emperor of Russia and the Austrian 'minister contended 
for some time in the same field for the prize. At first they 
were on admirable terms together ; and had this continued they 
Would have overcome all opposition in the Congress. But 
differences of opinion arose^ which were followed bj a complete 
rupture. Nevertheless they fully recognised each other's 
merits, and the most perfect confidence was subsequently re- 
stored between them. 

• Baron von Wessenberg held the second place in the councils 
of Austria. He belonged to the class of well-informed^ clear* 
^ghted, hard-working men, by whom so much is done. The 
unbending nature of his character stood in his way in cases 

where business could only be advanced by knowing when and 
how to yield. A man who will not give way at certain 
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times soon becomes inconvenient, and ends bj being gradually 
•put on one side. 

No one was more useful or more active at this time than 
Crents. As I have written more fully about him elsewhere*, 
I can add but little here* Gentz's influence was far greater than 
belonered to bis nominal rank of Austrian privy-councillor, and 
he enjoyed a European reputation. His position in the Austrian 
government gave him considerable importance } but as the framer 
of the protocols of the Ccmgress, as member of so many com«- 
mittees and commissions, as a sound adviser and clear exponent^ 
he was of the utmost service and importance to the higlicst per- 
sons, and the first statesmen treated him on a footing of equality 
at this time. There could be no doubt as to Grentz*s influence 
and powers ; and the parties interested in the decisions of the 
Congress knew it full weQ, and sought to reap for themselves 
the iruits of his intellect and talent. He was capable of em- 
bracing large views and of defending a variety of interests, 
while his mode of speaking was most instructive to friends and 
foes. But when matters were to be definitively settled^ his 
brilliant powers failed him $ and instead of being European or En* 
glish, at any rate German, his sympathies were purely Austrian. 
On this account he incurred bitter hatred from those whose 
expectations he had raised and disappointed. Nevertheless, 
iaagem, who was brought into immediate contact with Gent^ 
■expressly testified, that he was one of the most important 
active, and able men at the Congress ; and Humboldt said that 
in his hands nothing had an uiibnished look, but all things im* 
mediately assumed a convenient and durable form. 

If I here mention Frederick Schlegel, it is not that he was 
employed in any diplomatic capacity, but that his name is im- 
portant in connection with that of Gentz. like the latter, 
Scldegel was from the North of Germany : distinguished 
for his literary attainments, he had been pressed into the ser* 
vice of Austria. When these two men lived in Berlin, they 
hated each other cordially: the ahti-revolutionavy Grentz was an 
t^lgeet of intense di^ustto Schlegel, whowas a strong advocate 
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for republican freedom. But now Schlegel not only honoured 
the political opinions of his former opponent^ but evea exag- 
gerated them ; he looked upon his rival as a superior, whoae 
favour and patronage he needed. Gentz, who was not revenge* 
fill, looked only to Schlegers present good intentions, and 
thought that at any rate this writer's name mi<2:ht be of use, 
although his services might be doubtful, and Geatz still viewed 
his opinions with distrust. Gentz remained a Protestant, and 
was Austrian only with regard to politics ; while Schlegel had 
tamed Catholic^ and had devoted himself to the Catholic party 
an Austria, and could not conceal that on all occasions in which 
the uflfjiirs of church and state ran counter to each other he 
would endeavour to promote the former. But at Vienna, the 
honesty of Schlegel's Catholic convictions was doubted, and the 
Prussian convert was strongly suspected of being an ambitious 
h} pocrite by his Viennese brethren. But the unfeigned 
respect which was paid to Schlegel as a writer by the 
learned at Vienna, and the warranty which this ^iive 
for the truth and earnestness of his conversion, helped 
io keep up a name to which some blame attached on ac- 
jcount of the notorious novel of Lueinde. In this respect^ the 
support which William Humboldt, the Prussian minister, gave 
to Schlegel was of the greatest importance to him. But Hum- 
boldt likewise, had many former misdemeanours to foro^ive in 
Schlegel, which he did with the greatest generosity. Schlegel 
yras not exactly employed in public affairs ; bui^ owing to the 
attention which his work on Ancient and Modem Literature had 
excited, he possessed considerable influence. He and his gifted 
wife had a large circle of aequainlance ; every one connected 
with the arts and literature of the Middle Ages, all the so-called 
romantic school, and those ardent spirits who were attracted 
by Eastern lore— for Schlegel was the first who introduced the 
etudy of Sanscrit, —as well as those belonging to the Catholic 
Church, found a footing in the society which met in Schl^el's 
house. Many diplomatists gained information, and listened to 
advice, which they did not always follow ; the autharities of the 
German Catholic Church there fed their hopes, and evea 
Cardinal Consalvi, the pope's nuntio^ made great use of the op- 
portunity thus afforded him, to gain information and ezperiencek 
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Between Grentz and Schlegel may be placed Adam von ^Miiller, 
who, without the knowledge of business possessed hj Gentz^ 
had such skill and readiness, that he could perform all manner of 

work, and his flowing style, in many cases, surpassed that of his 
master. Miiller for some time eninyed the especial favour of 
Prince Metternich, who saw in him one who might rephice 
Grentz, But he had the weakness to be vehemently annojed at 
opinions which were opposite to his own, and tried every means 
in his power to convert those with whom he lived to his own 
way of thinking; and in this endeavour, hoping to inspire 
coniideuce by showing it, he told, not only his own secretSi 
but those of Gentz and Schl^eL 

Prussia was most ably represented at the Congress of Vienna, 
The Chancellor Prince Hardenberg had the unusual advantage 
of being not only at the head of foreign affairs, but of all otlier 
departments of go vernmei it. His aire, his great experience in 
life and diplomacy, the career he had run with such eminent 
success, his vigorous circumspect intellect, and his amiable 
character, all combined to secure to him respect and import*- 
ance. Many were the distinguished statesmen then assembled 
in Yieniia, men remarkable ibr their services and personal 
advantages ; but among the aged diplomatists there was not one 
who could compete with Prince Hardenberg any more than 
among those in the fuU power of manhood was any one to be 
found able to cope with Prince Hettemich* Hardenberg, in 
spite of his white hair, as still a handsome man ; and it was 
easy to see that he must formerly have had great success among 
women, and that even now he had rather to meet their advances 
than to pursue them* fie suffered under an infirmity which 
generally makes those afflicted by it irritable, and wUch, 
though a |[rreat inconvenience to him, did not disturb his 
good jiuinour, and had but little effect upon his lively and 
brilliant perception. He was deaf, more or less according to 
circumstances, but always sufficiently so to be annoying to 
himself and to others, and he could only hear those voices 
which were strange to him when they were raised to a high 
pitch. 

Baron William von Humboldt was Hardenberg's associate 
. as Prussian minister to the Congress* During the whole time 
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that the Congress lasted, the most intiraate and perfect con- 
£denca prevaiied between them, and each serv.ed to bring 
out the good qualities of tho other. Humboldt, auboTdiuate 
to the chancellor as chancellory but almost his ^ual fiom h^ 
position as plenipotentiary, and greatly his superior in ii^tellect 
and genius, fultilled willingly and most admirably the various 
duties which his mixed office forced upon him. la any other 
penfon a constant endeavour to be first would necessarilj'. 
haye entailed upon him the second rank, whilst HumboWs 
moderation fmd steadfastness secilred' to him a position fuHl^ 
equal to the first in rank. Their relative position was unlike 
that equally remarkable one between Bliicher and Gneisenau, 
ykrhich liad arisen and lasted with such advantage to the state 
during the war. Their immediate business brou^ the tiro di-^ 
plomatists nearer to each other ; they could ezehange duties^ and 
tiius had far stronger cause for jealousy than the two warriors 
could have. But Humboldt's assistance was as essential to Harden- 
berg, for carrying out liis plans, as the leading idea of the chan« 
oellor was necessary before Humboldt^s dUigenoe and.knowliedgi& 
of detail could be brought into play. There was a constant 
emulation between these two men on every fresh occasion for 
exertion. The work which Humboldt performed during the 
Congress, the prudence, care, zeal, and untiring activity whi^ 
he exhibited, are beyond all belief; and he required tiie same 
jirom his . subordinates and assistants. The dumodlor bore tin 
burden of all matters of state in all their branches ; but diplo-: 
matic affairs chiefly took up his attention, and in this branch 
he did much alone and unassisted. Many of the most 
important notes, more especially when the contest reapeet^ 
iug Saxony was at its height, were writtea daring deep*' 
less nights by his own hand, and were masterpieces of pru* 
dence, judgment, and ener<ry : a peculiar charm and clearness 
of style marked these productions as his. 

Prince von Rasiunoffsky, Count v(m Stackelberg, and Count 
Nesselrode took part in the discussion, on behalf of Russia ; but 
tiie personal influence of the Emperor hhnself made itself feMr 
the whole time. Counts Capo dTstrias and Pozzo di Borgo were 
not yet in tlie first rank, to which, however, they were fast 
advancing. There were likewise a great many iiussian diplo* 
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matists and generals, and their conduct and manner had conr 
siderable effect on thfi Congress. ^ 
> For England appeared Lord Castlereagli and his brother 
2iOrd Stewart, then Lords Clancarty and Cathcart^ and later 
still the Duke of Wellington. Lord Castlereagh was without 
any personal cluirni ; his views were narrow, his opinions ap- 
peared mainlj to depend upon the impressions he received 
from otfiers^ and his actions were rather those of an agenl 
*i;lian of a statesman* He talked a good deal without saying 
much : it was well known that he did not shine in Parlia- 
ment as a speaker. His faTourite expressiun, " features,** was 
constantly on his lips, to Humboldt's great amusement, who 
jieirer missed such little traits. The difficulties which he fore* 
Btar he should have to meet in Parliam^t on his rettim to 
gng^and had great influeoee on his decision as to what he 
agreed to or what he opposed, and did infinite mischief in 
■many cases. Lord Clancarty was a careful, diligent, hard- 
working man, who arranged his materials well, and put many 
matters into good order, 

. The inteoests of France were represented by four names^ 

hut that of Prince Talleyrand overtopped them all. So much 
has been writt^ about tliis arch-diplomatist, from Thiers on 
the one haad» who has traced &U his secret motives with the 
fitmost predsioBi to those aealous moralists on the other, who call 
him a rogue without further periphrasis, that it would he difficult 
to say any thing new about him. The part he had to play at 
the Congress of Vienna had two distinct tendencies, first to dis- 
sever and then to unite, and he played them both with admir- 
able success. Talleyrand belonged to that class of men whose 
life conducts th^ tlurough various changes to mere selfishness in 
the end. The feding for liberty which really animated him in 
former days was not strong enough to withstand temptation ; 
equally traubient was the display of patriotism and public spirit 
which he assumed, in order to give a favourable colour to the 
.share he took in the government under Kapoieon, and of the 
reality of which he tried to persuade himself and others. He 
now served the Bourbons, as he had fi^rmerly served Napoleon, 
from motives of personal interest. This disposition led liim to 
J[)ecome avaricious in proportion to the privations which he had 
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endured in former times of poverty, and his chief rule of action 
seemed to be to avoid a return of those evils at all events* His 
whole manner stall savoured of the priesthood to which he had 
once belonged : the reserve, the quiet, the social ease, the impres- 
sive earnestness and admirable wit which were all united in him, 
had much of tlie essence of priesterafTt. His real superiority 
over others was not borne out by his outward demeanour ; of 
this he was aware, and he therefore kept a strict guard over 
his manner. He no longer felt anjr enthusiasm for the ideas of 
his youth, but this did not prevent him from still liking them, 
and he would have preferred seeing them triumphant, had it 
suited his interest at the same time. It was very doubtfui 
whether he was acting honestly by the Bourbons, at any rate 
he most likely leaned towards the Orleans faction. He held 
fast to his old fiiends with a sincere heart and a true spirit; 
things must have been had, indeed, to have made him deny them* 
lie patronised autliors and the learned class as much as he 
could, and endeavoured to gain them over to himself, for lie knew 
how to value their influence. The great experience and know* 
ledge which he brought into public affairs, and the acuteness 
with which he always perceived and insisted upon the most im« 
portant topics, would have given him greater influence than he 
actually had, were it not that the better sort of people dis- 
trusted him, and that his duplicity deprived him of the confidence 
even of those whose interests he represented. He worked but 
iitde, and with great unwillingness ; and his chief talent lay in 
making* others^ even men of the highest importance^ work for 
and under him* On the whole, he understood better how to make 
use of those who were on his side than of those who were op- 
posed to him. Where somethini!; liad to be done, he let nothing 
interfere ; he knew neither hate nor love, he was never swayed 
by the impressions of the moment, but pursued resolutely and 
directly the course which he had marked out for himself. No 
foreign influence made the least impression upon him ; and it 
would have been difficult to have influenced him, were it not 
that he loved money and feared war. 

Besides Tallejnrand, the Duke de Dalberg, Count Latour 
dn Fin, and Count Alexis de Noaiiles, represented the interests 
of France* It looked like an insult to see a Dalberg in the 
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service of France now, as in the time of Napoleon ; and the duke, 
in whom the Bonapartist did not seem quite extinct^ had to 
^dure rnanj bitter affronts on the subject. 

I Circiiiiistaaces were unfavourable to those who advocated ihe 
claims of the Knights of Malta to that island. Public opinion 
was iu tlieir favour ; but as Malta was irrevocably in the power 
of England, and no other spot could be found for the Order, tko 
whole afiair feU to the ground. Adnural Sir biduej Smith, 
without powers from other quarters, endeavoured to promote a 
measure closely connected with the re-establishment of tho 
Knights of Malta ; namely, the destruction of the African pirates. 
The personal character of this naval hero and public opiniou 
were strongly in favour of his proposal, but his own country- 
anen were accused of secretly working against it adoption* 

Meanwhile the question as to the fates of Poland and Saxony 
caused the greatest excitement : the interest on this point daily 

increased. All the allied powers had already agreed that 
Saxony should be united to Prussia ; others had nothing to object 
to this project but what they were permitted to say. But 
another question was the union of Poland and Kussia. The 
Emperor Alexander had never given up his claims on this pointy 
. and had always said in general terms that BussiSi Prussia, and 
Austriii ^\ ere severally to receive their compensations in Poland, 
in Germany, and Italy. This had been agreed upon on all points ; 
the only question was the amount of the compensation. The lius- 
aian power appeared in the splendour of victory to increase every 
day; and to see its teiritoiy advanced to the Vistula caused 
the greatest anxiety in others. Austria and England were the 
first to exchange their views on this subject; then 1 ranee — 
at first gently, but afterwards much mure btrongly — uttered a 
suzular remonstrance. Supposing Prussia to join the other 
allies, Russia would stand quite alone^ and it was then hoped 
by a general opposition to put some Hants to the demands of 
that power. In this point of view, the questions touching 
Poland and Saxony were closely related ; but the claims of 
Prussia upon Saxony would have been less contested, had the 
former power assisted the others in placing some bounds to 
Russia's views upon Poland, It was, however^ impossible to 
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expect such a rupture between PruBsia snd Roflsia ; the per- 
sonal likinp: of the two sovereigns for each other, the victories 
which the two armies had won together, and even the general 
itate of politics^ more espeotallj as regarded Prussia, caused the 
moat intimate union between tbem. The <^poaitiQii which the 
other powers made to the eUdms of Rniaia with cesfiect to Poland 
was now extended to those which Prussia had upon Saxonj. 

This Saxon question, however, forced itself on the Con- 
gress, and became the battle-ground upon which ail pai'ties 
met France here found a favourable opportunity to dbtaitt ireah 
political influence. It suited the position of the Bonrbonfi toi 
represent the hereditary rights of sovereigns as inalienable, and 
it flattered the nationul feelings of the French, to save in the 
king of Saxony a true ally, not only of Napoleon, hut ai 
France, at the same time that the gains of tiie hated conqum>r 
were diminished* In Saxony itself the old connections aad old 
influences, which had been kept under by wai^ were st work,, 
and were strengthened by the continued state of indecision in 
which every thing remained. In the rest of Germany arose 
doubts *and discussions which people had scarce dreamt of 
before.' Bavaria, in particular, appeared to look upon the 
increasing strength and greatneiss of Prussia with a jealous eye. 
Thus fresh obstacles were thrown in the way of the adjustment 
of a political question already uncertain and hard to arrange. 

Meanwhile the claim of Prussia was firmly grounded in 
public opinion, and met with a good reception in Grormany; 
Hatred to France such as animated Stein, the idea that Prusna 
ought to be strong and great, so as to form the centre of a 
powerful unassailable (Jr^rman kingdom, the hope of raising up a 
Strong national spirit, wiiich had been excited even in Saxony 
by the events of the last war, not to mention various other in* 
fluences and motives^ spoke loudly in favour of Prassia* Every 
one had the greatest confidence in the warriors and statesmen 
who were at the head of Prussian affairs : it seemed to be foc 
the general advantage to join with them. 

The disunion which this subject produced in the cabinets of 
Austria and Prussia was still kept within bounds, and both Met- 
temich and Hardenberg used all their personal influence to 
prevent its producing any bad efiect on other constitutional 
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questions. Neither did England manifest any bitterness against 
Prussia. But Lord Castlereagh, who shortly before had declared 
the yielding of Saxouj to Prussia to be right and advantageousy 
now made this lame excuse for holding the opposite opinipn, 
tiiat he had to consider the discnssioiis Hkelj to arise in the. 
British Parliament on the termination of the Congress. England; 
And Austria, however, spoke out with great vehemence and 
hostility against Russia, and the Emperor Alexander several 
times appeared disposed to break off all further negotiation* 
i The Emperor of fiussia recognised the intimate connection 
oif his interests wilh those of Prussia, and was most anxious to 
strengthen the tie by a close alliance. It was an iui^ortant 
fact as regarded the political state of the question, that Russian 
syid Prussian troops then occupied those countries whose uU: 
timate fate was under discussion. Poland^ at I6ast that portion 
of it which had been meted by Napoleon into the Dnchy of 
Warsaw, was naturally in the hands of those Russian troops by 
whom alone its conquest had been effected. But Saxony, which 
had been conquered by the Allies, had in the general di^xi* 
bution likewise been given into the chaige of the Russian an*- 
Hiorities. The Emperor Alexafnder, in order to make his 
future intentions clear and to show that he was in earnest, had 
already some time previously offered to yield possession of 
Saxony to Prussia : this actually took place on the bth of No- 
vember. The public announcement of Prince Reprnn^ the, 
Bussian governor-generali that the country was in future to he* 
governed by Prussia^ was based on the cimdent which the other^ 
allied powers had formerly expressed. But at this time, and 
under altered circumstances, the consent of the Allies to such 
a proceeding, which, however^ they could not hinder, would be 
difficult to obtain. 

The negotiations daily became more acrimonious* the di- 
visions more apparent ; an open rupture was feared, and tlie 
anxiety was general. The influence of France was exerted with 
great skill to our disadvantage, and an attempt was made to 
prevent the « AlHes from coming to any arrangement. By 
forming some new alliance^ France hoped to become the mediator 
between the negotiating powers. Prince Talleyrand directed 
his attention to all sides, but devoted most of his energy 
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to forming an Engii.sU connection, which he thought would 
enable him more easily to wia over the others. And, to say 
tratby he had no very hard game to play with Lord Castle- 
raigh; mental superiority exercised its usoal power. If 
France and England agreed, Austria could not» under the 
circumstances of the case, fail to join them. The states 
of second or third rate importance felt the effects of this : 
the Netherlands, Hanover, and Bavaria joined the new 
alliance. The French already assumed a threatening tone; 
the newspapers announced the movements of troops towards 
the Rhine : the marshals were even named who were destined 
to take the command. It seemed fabulous that this should be 
done iu the name of a family so late ly reinstated, and which, 
moreover, owed every thing to the AUies^-^by the Bourbons^ 
who were scarcely yet secure on the throne. This gave ample 
proof of Talleyrand*s talent, and great praise was due to 
him for so soon changing weakness into strength. But while 
obtaining this brilliant success, he saw but one side of the 
case : he blindly left out of the question the small hold that 
the Bourbons had on the soil of France : he forgot the yawning 
abyss of the revolution, he did not see the sword of Napoleon 
already drawn, but devoted all his energies to making France 
appear formidable in a diplomatic point of view to those very 
powers to whom he would have to apply for support and as- 
sistance whenever real danger should arise. In truth, if in all 
this Talleyrand proved himself an able negotiator, he by no means 
showed himself to be a great statesman. Even without the 
unexpected event, the shock of which overset all men's plans 
and expectations, Talleyrand's policy could not have stood, 
and a European war would certainly have endangered the 
safety of the Bourbons, if not of France. . 

There was a strong feeling in Saxony as well as elsewhere 
in favour of Prussia: the far-sighted and enei^tic spirits 
were all on its side. The change of opinion whicli afterwards 
took place was as natural an occurrence as the change of the 
seasons, and was brought about by the usual train of circom- 
stances. The prospects of Russia with respect to Poland were 
equally favourable. The Emperor Alexander had come forward 
as the protector, fbrst of the Polish army, and then of the whole 
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natioiiy and appeared destined to do what Napoleon had only 
vaguely promised. The Poles felt that their nationality could 

only be revived under his mighty hand ; they recognised the 
pu&bibility of their re^^eneration through him. The Emperor 
was the personal friend of Prince Adam Czartoriski, who 
waa bis adviser in all affairs concerning Poland i and the name of 
this stanch friend of Poland was the best pledge of the sincerity 
of his intentions with regard to that country. The Emperor sent 
liis brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, to Warsaw, at the head 
of such Polidh troops as had surv ived the last war ; a choice 
which at any rate was justified by the love which this prince 
showed for the Poles* To the strong feeling against the union 
of Poland with Russia, which daily became more apparent in 
Vienna, it easy lo give the interpretation that llie.-e ob- 
jections vvere really directed against the existence and pro- 
sperity of the Polish nation. If it should come to a war, this 
feeling might summon the whole strength and nationality of 
Poland into the field, with greater force than ever. In fact, on 
the 11th of December, the Grand Duke issued a proclamation 
calling upon the i^oles to take up arms for the deieuce of their 
country, and for the maintenance of their independence; it 
could not have been more strongly worded had war been ae* 
tually declared. This outbreak bad a prodigious effect upon 
the Congress ; and the danger of a contest which would bring 
such enerc!:ies into play, in case matters came to an extremity, 
was fully recognised. Meanwhile, however, the opposing parties 
had prudently drawn in and moderated their excessive zeal 
under the pressure of such powerful circumstances. At the 
very moment when the Grand Duke's proclamation became 
known in Vienna, there already were fewer divisions in the 
council, and all parties were less disposed to attach undue 
weight to any accidental event. 

The every-day life of Vienna was most happily calculated to 

relieve the oppression and fatigue which had been produced 
on men's minds by all these misunderstandings and the destruc- 
tion of their hopes. Viennese life carries along with it what- 
ever it touches : the daily necessities of life, which elsewhere 
are matters of indifferencei<^ihe eating diinking, walkings 
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looking about, — all this here became somehow or other a luxury 
and an enjoyment. In the highest society, of course, tliere was 
a constant succession of brilliant assemblies and festivities ; and 
as the curiosity of the populace was excited by this display, so 
in like manner did the life of the people exercise its attraction 
upon the u} > p( r classes. Crowned heads were not ashamed to take 
part in the enjoyments of the middle classes ; the most pam* 
pered palates were contented with the homely but abundant fare 
of a suburban tavern. The smaller theatres were filled mostly 
with people o£ the upper class, while the lower orders thronged 
to the larger theatres, with the mutual desire of seeing each 
other. Neither politics, nor the state of the funds, were thought 
of amidst the pleasures of a Viennese winter. 
• The Prince de Ligne was dead; but his style of wit sur- 
Tived, and many subjects of ridicule upon which it could be ex- 
ercised were to be found. The sight of all this motley crowd, 
the violent contrasts to which it gave rise^ the plentiful indul- 
gence of the senses, and the sparing exercise of the intellect^ 
the polish of manners, and the coarseness of sentiment, challenged 
the attention of all men, and there was not one who, in his own 
way, was not amused by a spectacle in which he liimself was 
one of the actors. As some doubts existed whether the nego- 
tiations would end in a peace^— and well-thinking men could 
scarce endure the thoughts of iet war, one, too, between Allies, — 
it was proposed by some who took the possibility much to heart, 
that, in the event of a war, all the dipioiiiatists who had vainly 
laboured at establishing peace should be driven without mercy 
into the field| end be formed into a company of chasseur^ 
nnder some vetenttt leader who would not spare them: bets 
ran high, that in this case there would be no war. It now 

became the fashion, and one that has since continued, to say all 
that is bad of diplomatists, who until then had been a iiighly 
honoured and tenderly treated class ; they were now depreciated, 
ridiculed, and caricatured* 

Let us now turn to subjects of a purer interest, — to the arts. 

The wealth of Vienna in this respect was boundless, and ^x** 
cited the astonishnieiit of every lover of art. Those who once 
entered upon the study of antiquities^ pictures^ sculpture^ and 
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8ueh works^ found no end to their inquiries and pleasures. 
There was but little noise made about these things ; tiiej were 

there as a matter of course, either in the Imperial Gallery, or 
in the equally rich collections of private families, proudlj await- 
ing the inspection of the solitary artist, rather than the gaze of 
the Yulgar. No one was more alive to these works of art^ or 
more anxious to discord, and when discovered to enjoy them, 
than the Duke of Saxe Weimar, who still found time, in the 
midst of all the occupations imposed upon him by his station, 
to satisiy his eager zeal and interest in all that was important. 
In his company we saw a collection of arms, jewels, and works 
of art, which had lately been brought to Vienna from the castle 
of AmbraSy in the Tyrol, where they had lain foi^tten for 
ages: the most curious things were discovered in this collection. 
Goethe's translation of Cellini's life had made all German 
readers inquire with eagerness after the famous salt-cellar of the 
Florentine artist ; but no one, not even Goethe^ had the slightest 
knowledge where it was^ and this precious work of art had 
been given up as k>8t» The duke was triumphant when he had 
it in his power to announce to Groethe the discovery of this 
treti^^iire in a state of perfect preservation, and the fact that he 
had seen it with his own eyes. This salt-cellar had been dis- 
covered in the collection at Ambras ; and when we consider, not 
indeed the beauty of the workmanship, fat this too often fails 
to inspire respect, but the value of the gold, it is inconceivable 
how H escaped destruction so long. 

■ On all sides mu.^ic offered its attractions ; and concerts, 
churches, operas, salons, artists, and dilettanti did their best 
to amuse the public Prince Antony Eadsivilly who had 
idready made some progress in composing mude to Goethe's 
S^aust, induced me to caU with him upon Beethoven; but the 
great composer's deafoess had much increased since I had seen 
liim last, and with it his dislike to society : moreover, he would 
have nothing to do with great people, and expressed his hatred 
Awards them in no measured terms. But when I reminded him 
4hat Prince Badzivill was brother*in-law to Prince Louis Fer^ 
dinand of Prussia, whose untimely death Beethoven had so 
•much deplored, and whose musical works he so highly esteemed, 
jie agreed to receive the princ.Qls visit. I gave up all thought of 
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takiii;^ the savage musician to Kahcl, as society annoyed him, 
imd there was no doing any thing with him alone ii' he would 
not play. His name, well known and honoured as it was, had 
not reached that pinnacle of fame to which it snbsequentlj 
attained : and the modey crowd then assembled at Vienna pre- 
ferred the ease and eharm of the Itaiian to the depth, and 
earnedtnesis oi the German school* 



Meanwhile the negotiations, which had gone on smoothly for 
a time, again became difficult, and Prussia was forced to declare 
herself strongly. It was even said that Hardenberg would 

leave the Congress, in wliich Prussia would nu longer take part. 
It was a subject of alarm to all those persons who had hoped 
such great things for Germany from the union of Prussia and 
Austria, and had clung to this hope, to see that Austria now 
appeared to head the opposition begun by France and coun- 
tenanced by England. But others who took narrower views were 
exceedingly wroth, and were ready to maintain what they 
thought their rights and their honour at the point of the sword, 
Beports of war became rife, people began to inquire into the 
numbers and the position of the troops, and endeayoured to 
take an accurate measure of the new impending danger. 

In Berlin, where the long duration of the Congress was a 
subject of ridicule, it was said tliat Bliicher and not Harden* 
berg should conduct the matter, and the aged warrior was as 
impatient as the rest of the world* Sharp expressions of this 
sort were uttered in Vienna, and produced their effect : songs, 
in the same sense, were circuL^ted about the town. In this state 
of anxious uncertainty a new year commenced. 

The tone of Prussia, firm and strong before, now became 
threatening ; and, owing to some expression of Hardenberg*^ 
which left the others no power of making any reservation, 
England, France, and Austria made a formal covenant, and 
bound themselves mutually to assist each other, by a treaty 
signed on the 3rd January, I8I0. The negotiations had been 
carried <m in secret, and the agnKunent was likewise intended to 
be kept so* 

This alliance took place at the very height of the divisions 
in the Congress i but from that moment the divisions decreased* 
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Tlie position which they had assumed seemed to the chief aciors 
already sufficiently daugerous, and a retreat appeared advisable. 
Russia, whose power and independence could least be called in 
question, was the first to give waj« The Emperor Alexander 
abated his daims with regard to Poland^ the shares of Austria 
and Prussia were considerably enlarged; Thorn and Cracow 
were to be free cities, and even Thorn was eventually ceded 
to Prussia* By this means the negotiation with reference to 
Saxony assumed a different aspect, and the two questions of 
Saxony and Poland were thus solved, after considerable diffi- 
culty^ in a peaoeful nuuiner. 



On the 21st of January a remarkable scene took place. The 
restoration of the Bourbons had caused the anniversary of 
Louis XVL's death to be kept in France as a day of general 
mourning, which was done with much ostentation and party 

feeling. The ministers abroad were directed to keep this day 
holy, and Talleyrand was forced to do the bidding of his 
government. The funeral serviee was read by his desire in 
the church of St. Stephen, and all the members of the Congress 
were invited to attend. The celebration of this event in 
France, dictated more by party hate than by real feeling, was 
unwise; Imt in Vienna the proceeding, if not offensive, was at 
least ill-timed. It was unnecessary in the presence of so many 
princes thus to recal the memory of an event which had better 
have been buried in oblivion. Matters were discussed which 
it would have been more prudent to have left alone ; even the 
person of Louis the Xviil. was not spared. Talleyrand's posi- 
tion was awkward and painful enough : people thoup^ht of the 
execution of the Duke d'Enghien, in which transaction some 
thought he had had a share ; moreover, he had always lived on 
terms of friendship with the judges of Louis XYL ^ 

Meanwhile the Duke of Wellington arrived in Vienna from 
London, as plenipotentiary in the room of Lord Castlereagh, 
who returned to England, bearing with him one result of the 
Congress— the abolition of negro slavery, — a subject in which 
his countrymen felt the liveliest interest. The celebrated 
warrior had far greater talents for diplomacy than his pre** 
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deoessor : he knew how to listen ; and although he was not 
80 loquaciou8» what ho aaid was more to the poin^ If the 
doke was sent to impose upon the other powers by his r^n- 

tation as a warrior, and to silence them by his authoritative 
tone, he certainly tailed in this respect ; but every one soon 
perceived that an able and welUiul'ormcd negotiator had Joined 
the Congress in the person of the Duke of Wellington. The 
dnke found at Vienna an old comrade in the Prussian general 
Grolman, who had served under him in the Peninsular war. 
This circuiiislaiu-e was doubtless favourable to a good under- 
standing with Prussia : at any rate the two soldiers were on 
the most friendly terms with each other, and the Duke of 
Wellington took every opportunity of showing respect to 
Grohnan personally^ and in him to his country. 

The French endeavoured to make something out of the dif- 
ficulties with regard to Saxony, but others had meanwhile 
arisen which promised to be still more beneficial to them. At 
the 'EmpetQS^B &^ two only of those who had risen with 
Napoleon — Bernadotte and Murat — had saved themselTes, 
and their success was owing to their taking part with the 
Allies ; moreover, Murat's sincerity was doubtful. The Bour- 
bons could not endure seeing this upstart where he was, 
and Talleyrand formally proposed to reinstate the old fanulj^ 
which still reigned in Sicily, on the throne of Naplesi. 
The presence of the ministers who separately represented 
Naples and Sicily at the Congress formed a strange con- 
tradiction: it was clear that this state of things could not fail 
to produce mischief. Talleyrand's proposal created great ex- 
citement, and was strenuously supported by many who, at the 
same time, expressed a wish that Kapoleon should be removed 
to some more distant spot than Elba. Ilow^ever, the agree- 
• ments which had been made gave a strong support to Murat's 
representatives! who behaved as if they were the victors^ while 
the Sicilian ministers had all the appearance of being vanquished, 
lluw it would have ended had Murat understood his own game, 
is difficult to say : most likely, h( )^\ ( ver, he would not have 
escaped a fate which his folly only hastened. But, excited by 
the open hostility of the Bourbons^ and but litde assured by the 
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treaty under which he reigned in Naples, especially when he 
appealed to his conscience and to his actions^ Murat thought to 
maiptain himBelf on the throne hj Ms own force : with the dream 
of conquering Italy he entered into secret negotiations with Na- 
poleon. His preparations, apparently directed against France, 
but in reality against Austria, could not long remain unobserved. 
Xiarge bodies of Austrians quietly marched into Italy ; and as 
fioon as any movement took place <m the side of Naples, there 
was an Austrian army already prepared to meet any conting^cy. 

We now heard frequent mention of the Carbonari — a society 
which directed its chief views towards compassing the unity of 
Italy. Whether Murat was at their head — whether he gave 
strength to their views, or owed much to their support — this, 
together with surmises as to the forms, rules, and extent of this 
brotheriiood, were topics of incessant conversation; but none 
^ave credit to the Carbonari for the activity which they 
displayed, or for the importance to which they subsequently 
attained* 



While anxious looks were turned towards the South, and 
matters did not much brighten in the North, Vienna remained 
the same : there was a constant succession of balls and amuse- 
ments : the same people who had entered the lists against each 
other in the morning as bitter enemies were to be found in 
the evening mixing in the same scenes of festivity. The long 
<lu ration of the Congress put no stop to the prodigality and 
splendour of Viennese hospitality : the sources from which all 
this expenditure flowed seemed inexhaustible. The great world 
obeyed every call that was made upon it, and always showed 
fresh zeal and energy. The number of visitors increased, 
foreigners continued to arrive, and gave additional liveliness 
to the scene. Even the change of the seasons brought the 
charm of novelty; as the weather became warmer, excursions 
were made on horseback or in splendid carriages, instead of in 
sledges. The crowds now sauntered about on the Prater and the 
Augarten, or were seen on the road to Schonbrunn or Baden. 

But we have now to speak of other things. The month of 
March had commenced, and matters went on smoothly enough. 

z St 
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The King of Saxony had arrived in Presburg, and the Allies, 
who were now unanimous against the partition ot baxonj, 
were smoothing the way for his junction with them. In 
Vienna people were still talking of a royal progress which the 
court, or rather all the assembled courts, had made ; every 
one was amusing himsolf, working or idling as usual, when 
suddenly, on the Ttli oi March, the intelligence that Napoleon 
had left Elba on the 26th of February^ and had been seen steer- 
ing northwards with six vessels, burst like a thunder-cloud 
over our heads. Prince Mettemich received the first intimation 
of this event (?arly in the morning : the ministers of the live 
powers had been engaged in a conference in his rooms until 
three in the morning. As the heads of all the cabinets were 
then in Vienna, Prince Mettemich had ordered his servant not 
to awake him, in case a courier arrived late. Notwithstanding 
this order, the servant gave liim a despatch which a courier 
brought in at six o'clock, and wliicli was marked " Tmmediate.* 
The Prince read the words, "Imperial Consulate of Genoa," on 
the envelope : as he had been scarcely two hours in bed, and 
stood in great need of sleep, he laid the despatch, which he con- 
sidered unimportant, unopened by his bed-side, and turned, 
to sleep again. But once disturbed, this was not so easy, 
and at about half-past seven o'clock he made up his mind 
to open the despatch. To his astonishment he read in six 
lines that the English commissary Campbell had just arrived 
at Genoa, to inquire whether Napoleon had landed there, as he 
had disappeared from I'.lba. On receiving an answer in the 
negative, the English frigate had again sot sail. In a few 
minutes Prince Mettemich was dressed, and before eight was 
with the Emperor Francis. The Emperor read the despatch, 
and said, with great coolness and composure, both which qua* 
lities he possessed on occasions like the present, — "Napoleon 
seems inclined to play the adventurer — that is Jiis affair: ours 
is to secure to the world that peace which he has so long dis- 
turbed. Go without delay to the Emperor of Russia and to 
the Sang of Prassia, and say to them, that I am ready to order 
my army to march back into France immediately. I have no 
doubt that the two monarehs will agree with me in every par- 
ticular." Shortly after eight the Prince was with the Emperor 
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Alexander, who dismissed him with the same words as the 
Emperor Francis : a quarter of an hour later he received the 
8ame declaration from the mouth of King i^>ederick William of 
frussia. By nine he was back again in his own house, where 
he had already requested field Marshal Frinee Schwarzenberg 
to meet him. At ten o'clock the ministers of the four great 
powers met him by appointment, and at tlie same hour adjutants 
were sent in all directions, ordering the troops, who were 
already marching towards their several homes, to halt. The 
ministers were ignorant of what had occurred, when they en- 
tered Prince Mettemich's apartment. Talleyrand came first, 
and read the despatch from Grenoa. He was perfectly cool ; and 
the following; kconic conversation ensued : — TaUevrand. " Savrz 
vous ou va Napoleofi?'' — Mettcrnich. " Le rapport n en dit 
rien.^ — Talleyrand. ** II debarquera sur quelque cote d^Italie 
ei sejeUera en iS'ttm^."— Mettemich* II irq draU d FarisV* 
As every thing had been settled between Prince Mettemichand 
the sovereigns within the hour, and war had already been 
determined upon, nothing now remained to be done but to 
arrange how this was to be conducted, and this presented no 
difficulties. 

In the course of the forenoon arrived an English courier 
who had left Genoa enrly on the 2nd of March; shortly zSt&t 

him came an Austrian with intelligence as late as the evening 
of that sann day. Towards mid-day the occurrence was known 
all over Vienna, and it is impossible to describe the eifect that 
the news had upon all men. Every one felt that this was a crisis 
which might be fatal to Napoleon ; that by him all things were 
reversed, all order rendered insecure, and all movement sus- 
pended. There were, however, some minds which were not 
disordered by the event. The K mperor Alexander said that 
it was a trifling matter if it were treated as such. Prince 
Mettemich retained his equanimity : he had immediately seen 
that Erance was in greater danger than Italy ; and even Gentz 
looked upon the common danger with courage. Humboldt 
exclaimed — " Capital ! tliis will cause some movement!" \ 

The Frencli, and Talleyrand at the head of them, endea- 
voured to put on an air of the utmost indifference. This, 
whether true or assumed, was the prevalent tone on the 
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evening of this eventful day, when all the high and distin- 
guished world of Vienna met to witness a play at the palace. 
Talieyrand feared most fmr Italy, where he thought that 
Napoleon would be most likely to succeed : he concluded that in 
France Napoleon's attempt would be nipped in the bud. And 
yet most men pruessed that France was his destination. On the 
10th of Marcii an Austrian courier from Genoa brought the 
intelligence that Napoleon had actually landed in Erance, and 
had attempted to take the castle of Antibes by storm* On the 
ISth another Austrian courier came with news down to the 5th. 
Talleyrand, and witii him the Duke de Dalberg, now began to 
feel alarm, e.spt cially as a courier arrived from Paris with 
despatches dated the 5th, on which day nothing was known 
there of what had occurred. According to credible witnesses^ 
Talleyrand was for a moment vinUy upset^ and fixed his eyes 
duUy OB yaoaney; but this was only at first, for in a short tone 
he regained his composure, his clearness of intellect, aud his 
activity. The Italians rejoiced that Napoleon had directed his 
steps to France, and exclaimed with vehemence, that it was an 
extraordinary blessing that heaven had conducted the evil doer 
whither he would infallibly meet with his due reward. On all 
sides, as soon as people had bad time to collect theu* thought?, 
and to speak to aud cucoarage one another, their passions broke 
all bounds, and they gave vent to their rage and hatred in the 
wildest terms. The women vied with the men in depreciating 
the hero of the day, who by his unexpected appearance had 
thus disturbed and alarmed them. 

This state of things was turned to account by Talleyrand, in 
order to bring about measures, tlie failure of which could no- 
wise be dang^ous to himself or make his position worse ; but 
which, if sucoessfttly would secure to him profit and renown. 
It is the common opinion^ that he was the originator^ or at any 
rate the TigorouB promoter, of the strong terms in which the 
powers assembled in tlie Congress on the 13th of March, con- 
demned Napoleon's proceedings, placed him beyond the pale of the 
law, and hM. him up to public execration. The effect of this 
declaration was at first very great: but it was rapidly weakened 
by the reports which reached Yieima from France announcing 
Napoleon's rapid progress. Instead of seeing him surrounded 
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and taken pnaoner, we heard that Grenobfe had opened ila 
gates to receive him, that the troops had gone over, and that 

the Bourbons were weakly and unadvisedly tliinkinfy of flight. 
The Congress now rapidly wound up the discussions about 
Saxxmjf and overcame the king of Saxony's objections bj the 
eamestnees of their representattons, in all which Tall^rand had 
a very great share, but with this ceased theFVeadilaflneiDoeon 
the Congress. When IN'apoleon reached Lyons, and Marshal 
iNey, of whom the most extravagant expectations were formed, 
instead of effecting any thing, went over to Napoleon with all 
his troops^ every one was forced to confess tiint any opposition 
to the returning Emperor was frniliessy that Paris wonld open 
its gates to him, and that the cause of the Bourbons was lost. The 
interests of France naturally ceased to be represented at the 
Congress ; and when Austria, Russia, England, and Prussia bound 
themselves, on the 25th of March, to begin the war afresh, 
Talleyrand's signature and et^^fjpmAoa were no longer required. 

After Napoleon had reached Paris without striking a blow, 
and the supreme i)()wer had once more fallen into his hands, 
people began to breathe again after the terror, delusion, and 
disappointment under which they had lately suffered, and began 
to look seriously at the new and unheard-of position in which 
they were placed. I can confidently assert that any thing more 
wonderful or romantic, more important in its effects, than this 
progress of Napoleon from Cannes to Paris was never yet known 
in history. People imagined the most extraordinary things to 
account for the miracle, but shut their eyes to the simpb dbain 
of events which brought it all about. One thing, however, 
could not be denied, that France and Napoleon were now once 
more united against us, and that we liad to deal with them 
some way or other, either by war or by peace. 

I say peace, for this contingency was forced upon men's 
minds, in spite of the declarations and alliances whieh had been 
made before the full importanee of the event had been seen and 
felt. In truth, Napoleon, in the full possession of power, and 
bonie on the stream of popular excitement, acted with more 
moderation than was expected of him, and offered to recognise 
the terms of the peace of Paris. Such an olGsr required de- 
liberation; the state of Europe, and the rdations ezistii^ 
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betvreen the several powers, demanded mature consideratioiL 
England dearty showed that in the forthcoming war, althongh 

willing to figlit u'/ainst Napoleon, she would not do so merelj for 
the sake of putting the JJourbons on the throne ; and if thi^ 
were not the object, the other powers would rather see Nnpoleon's 
dynasty take its phioe among the sovereign houses of Europe 
than have France again subject to the excitement of republican 
movements. Napoleon's connection with Austria might also in- 
duce the latter power to look favourably upon liiin. JSTapoIeon 
seized with avidity upon this possibility^ and made use of it for 
the purpose of dazzling the French by promises, and of mj^ring 
the most pressing oyertures to Austria* 

Napoleon's attempt was based upon two suppositions : the one 
was, that France was tired of the Bourijons, whii^h seemed to 
him so certain and seU-evideut, that he scarcely gave himself 
time to prove or examine the second, which was that the 
members of the Congress could not agree, and would separate 
in disunion. Napoleon was well informed as to the first point, 
but not with regard to tlie second. The sovereigns had already 
determined to leave Vienna ; the days of their stay were 
numbered, and their departure was close at hand. But the 
separation of the rulers would not have interfered with the 
conclusion of peace ; on the contrary, the negotiation had never 
been in a better train, or more certain of being continued. 
Napoleon's return would have had a totally ditierent effect, 
and his political cunning a much larger Held of action, had the 
heads of the Congress not been assembled^ and had the intelli- 
gence of his escape reached each one separately. It would 
have been difficult for ministers at a distance from each other 
to have made common cause, and to have taken general 
measures, and nothing could have made up for the rapidity and 
energy with w hich they had now acted from being all together. 
But the condition of France was what determined him ; no 
time was to be lost, and Napoleon could hardly have ventured 
to delay his expedition, even had he been better informed of 
the state of affairs in Vienna. 

Napoleon 8 return fixed public attention upon his wife and 
child, who had been at Vienna during thesitting of the Congress^ 
and were just then at Schonbrunn. A bold plan was laid ait 
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Paris to carry off the young prince from Schoobnuiii, but it 
failed at the critical moment The afiGair made a great noise^ but 
only bad the effect of uunring a stricter watch for the future. 

But it was not only upon Austria that Napoleon was secretly 
at work : liu endeavoured tu convince the other powers of all the 
adyantages which would accrue £coui an aliiauce with inm, or 
at any ra,te from maintaining peace. It is easy to imagine the 
connections which he wished to establish and the inducements 
whicb he held out But he everywhere found his expectations 
deceived : Murat alone followed Napoleon's dangerous incite- 
ment, whicli suited his unquiet spirit. Prince Eugene Beau- 
baiuais, who received pressing exhortations to join his Em- 
peror, his leader, and his father, remained true to his word 
not to leaye Vienna, and deserved the confidence which all, 
more espedally the Emperor Alexander, placed in his honour. 
Just about this time these two were seen constantly walking 
arm in arm on the ramparts, and this alone sufficed to allay all 
suspicion* The Poles likewise remained true to the Emperor 
Alexander, and Napoleon could not re-awaken their old confi- 
dence in him, nor could he gain followers anywhere inGrennany, 
in spite of the multitude of the discontented produced by the 
new state of things. It is remarkable that Napoleon was not 
above hoklins^out every sort of bribe to his old ally, Talleyrand: 
he even thought it possible to resume their old friendship. The 
prudent^ cmming, polished Monteron, who was sent by Foache 
to try the ground at Vienna, soon found that nothing was to be 
done there^ and that it was more prndent to be on the side of the 
Allies than on that of Napoleon. 

Meanwhile^ every-day life kept its old course, and so* 
ciety went on as if nothing had happened ; but this was not 
the case with public business. The re-appearance of the com- 
mon enemy strengthened the bonds of union among the great 
powers, who, forgetting their disputes, now had in view only the 
great object of crushing the revolutionary military power in 
France. The preparations for war, the general arming, the re- 
organisation of large masses of men, the marching of troops, the 
arrangements for the commissariat, were now the chief subjects 
of consideration. The high military autiiorities oi the other 
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powers who were al Yietmft held frequent conanltalioiiB with 
the Duke of WdHington i the miiHSters of war aad cf finance 

met together to concert measure. 

At the same time it was necessary to watch the state of 
public feeling, to allay discontent, to produce a good understand- 
ing) and to excite the zeal of Uie people in favour of war. No- 
where were opinions stronger or energy greator than in Fnissia : 
the whole nation, ready to make any sacrifiee, forgetftil of every 
thing in their warlike excitement, rose to the call that was made 
upon it ; the troops ol the line were raised to their full comple- 
ment, the landwehr, or militia, were under arms, and the ftee 
corps of chasseurs rejoined their ranks. The Prttss&a troops 
were the first in the field. 

Mnrat brought upon himself the first shook of arms s the 
Austrians, who alone were interested in Italian matters, attacked 
Miirat, who thought that he was deceiving the others, while he 
himself was the only one who was blinded. He plotted with 
Napoleon at the same time that he assured the Allies of his 
loyalty to them. He then invaded the Pontifical states, and 
advanced against tiie Anstrians. Fh>m the very first he was 
repulsed ; and after a series of reverses, the campaign was ended 
in a lew weeks. On the 22d May the Austrians took possession 
of Naples, and promised to reinstate the old dynasty. Murat 
sought safety in France. 

This first act was happily ended before the real contest with 
France could begin, and its successful termination raised the 
confidence of the allies. Nevertheless people felt that this 
trifling gain was nothinij, so long as the chief blow had not been 
sti'uck ; it was a very different matter to deal with Napoleon, 
backed by the French, than with Murat and the Neapolitans* 
The news from France was by no means satirfaetory. Who- 
ever came from Paris, whether Bonrbonists or Bom^par- 
tistSj confirmed the truth of the great preparations which 
were making for a war which Napoleon wished to avoid, but 
which he saw to be inevitable. The party q£ the Boui-bons 
was annihilftted ; nothing, there£bre^ was to be expected in that 
quarter* The prevailing tendency was revdotionaiy and re- 
puUkan, and this was more to be dreaded than Napdeon 
himself, who cuuid scarce stem the tide : indeed, he was corn- 
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peUed to yield in a degree. Carnot and Foucli^ were forced 
upon him «8 miiiisters rather thiyi chosen by him, imd thw 
names had much significance abroad. 

During this intei \ al, in which people had leisure to consider 
the various circumstances of the times, the question very na- 
turally arose, whether it was not possible, considering its 
pecuHar connection with Kapoleony for Austria to sanction his 
governing Franoe, taking upon herself the part of a mediator 
between him luul the other powers. The court and the cabinet 
never countenanced this plan; but men of some note spoke their 
yiews on thia point pablidy, and the idea was widely ^read 
among that nmneroua class which is jnst above tiie people. It 
is perfectly credible that Gknte himself, in a moment of weak* 
ncss, may have thought it possible to escape the horrors and 
uncertainties of war by this means. 

At any rate the powers at the Congress had not judged it 
superfluous to reoooaider the position they had taken up with 
regard to Napoleon and iVance in all its various bearings, and 
to make their decision public. After mature deliberation they 
found that their former decision ought to be maintained, and 
that the only thing to be done was to declare war against 
Napoleon without delay^ and with all their united forces. 

The Congress^ however, could not separate without coming 
to some determination upon the many important questions sUtt 
left undecided, more especially tliose concerning German aflRiirs. 
The question as to Saxony was seriously taiien into considera- 
tion, and brought to a conclusion by general consent, on the 
18th May* German affairs^ however, continued to be conducted 
in a dilatory and tedious manner in spite of the impending war, 
and it was the 8th June before they could be finally settled. 
And even then Wiirtemberg and Baden refused for some time 
to sign. Those who di-ew up the terms declared their work to 
be imperfect, hurried, and requiring future alteration. But all 
the resolutions* touching constitutional and territorial ques- 
tions, with all their explanations and amendments, were brought 
together in one document, which on the Ml June received the 
signature of all the plenipotentiaries, as the act of the Congress 
of Vienna. The German states were afterwards required to 
dgD. But now the Spanish minister Don Gomez Labrador 
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refiiaedy after having specified his reasons in a note he delivered 

to Prince Metternich. Consequently, of the eight powers who 
were ori(ziiially associated together, only seven signed. More- 
over, the Cardinal Consalvi made a protest, in the name o£ 
the against all measures passed by the Congress in anjr 
way tending to the detriment of the Catholic chnrch. 

Thus ended the Congress of Yi^ma. But the broken threads 
were still left to be afterwards gathered up, and it is not my 
purpose here to inquire what the Congress did, or what it 

neglected to do Meanwhile, from all districts, far and 

near, troops were incessantly in motion towards the Rhine and ^ 
the Netherlands : in Belgium, the Duke of Wellington assembled ' 
the alUed forces of England, Hanover, and the Netherlands^ 
while Bluchcr was collecting the Prussiiin troops. The Russian 
and Austrian armies were bearing down towards tlie Upper and 
Lower Rhine. Many of the princes, statesmen, and geueralsy 
who had been staying in Vienna, now returned to their respec> 
tive homes, or to their regiment The great rulers fixed the 
day of their departure, and at length quitted Vienna to meet 
iigaiu in the Held oi battle. 



TH£ END. 
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